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hofausc  \ve  aiv  desirous  of  seciiiii:  them  ohtalii  hero  what  they  so 
well  deserve,  a  very  extensive  and  abiding  ])opularity  ;  there  is  u 
j^rt'at  eharni  in  them.  3  he  subject,  so  oltt'ii  treated,  comes  to  us 
wltli  great  freshness,  and  every  jiage  is  tail  ot  vigour.  Dr.  Stevens 
has  travelled  very  extensively  over  many  tields  of  research.  ^  A\  o 
have  iK'ver  felt  towards  that  niost  comprehensive  of  hmgraphies-- 
Southev^s  Dde  of  eslt*v — the  hostility  with  winch  ^  it  was 
r(‘ceiv(Ml,  and  is  still  treatc'il,  by  memhers  of  the  ^lethodist  com¬ 
munity  ;  hut  we  speak  lii  no  exaggeration  when  we  say,  here  is  a 
look  upon  the  sanu'  subject,  at  least  as  charming,  written  hv  an 
American  Methodist  minister,  and,  therefore,  in  heartiest 
synij)athy  with  the  suhji'ct.  It  is  a  survey  ot  the  v.’hole  realm  ol  tlio 
rt'ligious  movement  and  phenomena  ot  the  last  century.  Oi  that 
whole  moviMiient  Dr.  Stevews  regards  John  AVesley  as  the  hero 
and  the  chief.  AVe  are  at  issue  with  him  in  the  estimate  he  has 
fornu'd  of  the  breadth  of  this  inliueuee.  AVe  know  that  many 
other  agmicies,  which  cannot  he  included  within  that  sjilierc, 
wnmght  out  their  ])lans.  J)r.  Stevens,  in  attributing  the  rise  of 
all  philanthro]»ic  and  religious  movement  to  the  mind  of  AVesky, 
is  unjust  to  other  men,  and  conveys  to  his  readers’  minds  inijircs- 
sions  which  are  not  true.  Dut  the  book  is  not  less  than  a  brilliant 
n‘])ertory  of  the  religious  life  of  the  times.  Few  things  have 
escajicd  tlu'  eye  of  the  indefatigable  and  ehxpient  author,  lie  has 
brought  out  his  narrative  with  all  the  interest  of  novelty,  while  lie 
makt's  his  pages  the  abundant  harvest  and  vintage  of  every  kind 
of  ri'ligious  aneedoti'  or  biography  at  all  illustrative  of  his  subject. 

AVi'  wish  wo  could  eairy  our  readers  hack  to  sec  clearly  tlie 
old  F])Worth  llectory ;  for  it  has  been  most  truly  said,  that 
K])worth,  and  not  Oxford,  was  the  school  of  Alethodisni.  Tliere 
was  born,  on  the  17tli  of  June,  1703,  John  AFesley.  Ills  father 
was  the  rector  ol*  the  village.  AFe  are  not  now  to  give  in  these 
pages  the  lives  of  the  parents  of  John  and  Charles  ACeslcy  ;  but 
tliiy  were  both  eminently  excellent  jiersons;  Ejiwortli  Dectorv  is 
the  centre  to  our  minds  of  much  touching,  beautiful,  and  romantic 
interest ;  and  in  a  day  when  vice,  tyranny,  and  irrcligion,  over¬ 
rode. tlu'  land,  it  is  delightful  to  read  of  the  holy  and  honest  doings 
ot^the  noble  people  of  the  old  Ikirsonage.  The  mother  of  the 
W  esleys  was  the  mother  of  Methodism.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  nobly  related,  and  verv  beautiful.  She  came  of  a  K(.)ncon- 
lorniist  race  herselt,  being  the  daughter  of  the  good  and  celebrated 
llr.  Aniu'sloy.  She  was  perfectly  educated — acipiainted  with  the 
( I  reek,  l.atin,  and  Irench  languages,  and  in  lOHl),  when  about 
ninete(.‘n  years  of  age,  she  married  tlic  Dev.  Samuel  AVesley*  She 
w;is  distinguished  for  wisdom,  and  eminent  for  holiness.  ‘  if,’  she 
exclaims  at  one  ot  her  evening  meditations — ‘  if  comiiaratively  to 
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despise  and  uiulervaluc  all  the  world  contains,  which  is  esteemed 
^reat,  lair,  or  p)od ;  if  earnestly  and  constantly  to  desire  Thee — 
Thy  laveur,  Thy  acceptance,  Thyself,  rather  than  any  or  all 
tilings  'j'hou  hast  created,  he  to  love  ^I'hee,  I  do  love  Thee/ 
Ilerselfand  her  hnshand  were  reniarkahly  indej)endent  in  their 
religious  opinions  and  characters.  Samuel  Wesh'v  must  have  been 
a  hrave  niiin,  tor  when  he  married,  he  had  but  a  cunicy  of  twenty- 
(‘ight  pounds  a-year.  lie  was,  however,  an  author,  and,  singu¬ 
larly  enough,  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  writings  to  some 
account.  In  London,  when  the  Declaration  of  James  II.  was 
ordered  to  he  read  in  churches,  AVesley  was  calculated  u])on  as  a 
lalentc'd  j)artizan  ;  ho  was  poor,  living  in  lodgings,  with  his  wife 
and  one  child,  and  he  might,  by  a  little  comjdiance,  have  ohtaini'd 
some  preferment;  hut  he  went  into  the  pulpit  only  to  (h'uounco 
the  Declaration,  and  took  for  his  text, —  Llf  it  be  so,  our  God 
whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  limy  furnace, 
and  he  will  deliver  us  out  (»f  thy  hand,  O  king.  Dut  if  not,  be 
it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worsliip  the  golden  image  wliich  thou  hast  set  uj).’ 

.Vnd  bis  bravery  was  really  rewarded,  for  (Jueen  AFary 
])resented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Kpworth,  where,  on  his  living  of 
])er  year,  [ind  his  literary  labours,  he  brought  up  his 
iainily  of  nineteen  (‘hildn'ii. 

Tlie  story  of  that  .l‘lpw(n’th  Dcctory  has  a  lively  iind  peculiar 
interest  all  its  own.  Sometimes  the  rector  was  away  from  it — more 
than  once  lu' was  in  prison;  during  those  months  his  wife  gathered 
tlie  villagers  together  in  her  kitchen,  and  read,  and  prayed,  and 
conversed  vrith  the  assend)ly.  The  poor  rector  was  frequently  in 
a  W(H’ld  of  trou])le.  He  was  in  debt.  His  rectory  was  nominally 
Worth  ,T:i()0  a-year,  Imt  he  never  ri'alized  more  than  £JdO,  and 
the  lights  ;ind  shades  followed  each  other  in  qui(‘k  succession.  The 
story  of  tlu'  rectory  is  relieved  by  some  biimour.  The  l^lpworth 
])arish  clerk  has  a  iv])utation  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  He 
('steenied  the  rector  the  greatest  person  in  the  village,  himself  the 
iK'xt,  and  especially  ns  wearing  the  rector’s  cast-olf  clothes  and 
wigs.  His  master  rebuked  his  vanity  once  by  saying,  ‘John,  I 
shall  jweacli  on  a  particular  sulqect  to-day,  and  shall  choose  my 
own  psahn.  I  shall  give  out  the  first  line,  and  you  go  on  as  usual.’ 
John  had  received  a  new  wig — at  that  time  of  large,  full-bottomed 
wigs — and  the  rector  gave  out  the  line — 

‘  Like  to  an  owl  in  ivy  bush.’ 
ihoii  followed  John’s  part — 

‘  That  rueful  thing  am  1.’- 

This  is  the  worthy  who,  whai  King  William  returned  to  London, 
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startled  the  gravity  of  the  congregation  by  saying,  ‘  Let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  a  hymn  ot  my  own  composturc : 


‘  Kin*:  William  is  come  homo,  come  home, — 

Kinjr  William  home  is  come  ; 

Therefore  let  us  tojxether  siii<r. 

The  hymn  that’s  called — Te  Piim/ 

Hut  there  are  dark  shades  in  the  history  of  Kpworth  Ptcctoiy. 
Twice  it  was  fired  by  the  mob.  Those  were  very  unsettled  days, 
and  very  narrowly  did  the  founder  of  AVesleyan  ^letliodism 
(‘scape  one  of  those  burnings — Mrs.  AVesley,  in  feeble  health,  with 
difficulty  es(‘a])ed — waded  through  the  fire,  scorching  her  hands 
and  fet't  and  face,  only  to  find  her  youngest  child  missing.  The 
father  tric'd  in  vain.  ^Meantime  tho  cliild  waked,  fiew  to  tlio 
window,  beneath  which  two  peasants  placed  themselves,  one  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  other,  and  saved  him  just  as  the  roof  fell  in, 
and  crushed  the  chambewto  the  ground.  ‘  Come  neighbours,’  said 
the  father,  falling  on  his  knc'es,  ‘  let  us  kneel  down,  and  give 
thanks  to  God.  He  has  given  me  all  my  children.  I  am  ricli 
(‘uough ;  let  the  house  go.’  A  quarter  of  a  century  after,  tlie 
resciu'd  boy  went  forth  from  the  cloisters  of  ( )xford,  to  ^[oortields, 
to  all  Mngland,  to  call  the  neglected  masses  to  repentance. 

And  tlu'ii  the  story  of  the  rectory  would  ivcite  the  deeds  of  tlie 
Kpworth  ghosts,  too,  haunting  its  chambers — the  most  incx- 
phcahle  and  unappeasable  of  all  ghosts,  since  no  satisfactory  eluci¬ 
dation  has  ever  bc'en  ])ivsented  of  them. 

The  ghost  which  hauntc'd  J^pworth  parsonage  has  always  been 
introducc'd  as  a  standard  and  stoc'k  mvsterv  into  every  collection 
of  ghost  stories.  Isaac  laylor  says : — 


< 
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‘Once  in  a  cc'ntury,  or  not  so  often,  on  a  sunnners  evening,  a  stray 
Arafiian  locust — a  genuine’  son  of  the  desert — tempest-borne,  Ave  know 
not  bow,  lias  alighti'd  in  Hyde  Iknk,  or  elsewhere.  * 

‘  \\  liy  may  not  this  he,  thought  I  ^Vround  us,  as  most  believe,  are 
heings  ot  a  high  order,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  yet  not  cognisahle 
hy  the  senses  ot  man.  Hut  the  analogies  of  the  visible  Avorld  favour 
the  siqkposition  that,  besides  these  there  are  orders,  or  species,  of  all 
grailes,  and  some,  ]jerh;q)s,  not  more  intelligent  than  apes  or  than  pigs. 

I  hat  these  spi'cies  have  no  liberty,  ordinarily,  to  infringe  Ujion  tlie 
soliil  world  is  manifest ;  noviulheless,  chances,  or  mischances,  mav,  in 
long  cycles  of  time,  throw  some  (like  the  Arabian  locust)  over  his. 

ooundary,  and  g.ve  him  an  hour’s  leave  to  disport  himself  among  i 
tiling'^  palpable.’  ' 

It  was  a  much  tried  familv — death  often  made  invasions  and 
uoke  its  calm  and  peace.  At  last,  in  debt  and  in  danger,  the  poor 
o  d  Hector  died.  Haying  his  liaiul  on  liis  son  Charles’s  head,  ho 
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said,  ^  He  steady,  the  Christian  faith  will  sundy  revive  iii  this 
kini^doiii ;  you  will  see  it  though  I  shall  not.*  Ijittle  did  ho 
think  that  his  two  sons,  John  and  Charles,  were  the  two 
chosen  ones  ‘  to  raise  the  altar  which  had  fallen  down.’  And 
to  another  of  his  children,  he  said,  ‘  Do  not  ho  concerned  at  niy 
death  ;  Cod  will  then  begin  to  manifest  himself  to  my  family.* 
Vet  on  the  dav  of  his  funeral  a  brutal  woman,  of  whom  ^Ir. 
Wc'sley  r('nted  a  few  fields,  seized  the  live  stock  on  his  farm  for  a 
debt  of  i*  1  '■>. 

It  is  surely  remarkable  that  the  AVesley  family  should  have 
^iven  to  the  world  within  a  centurv  two  such  men  as  the  founder 
of  Ah'thodism  and  the  Hero  of  AVaterloo.  Dr.  Southey  says: — 

AVliilc  Charles  AV(‘s](‘y  was  at  AVest minster  umler  his  brother,  a 
geiilleinan  (>!'  larg(‘  ibi-tuiic  in  Ireland,  and  cl*  tlie  same  family  name, 
wrote'  to  tin*  fathei',  and  iiujuiri'dof  liimif  he  had  a  son  named  Charle-s; 
for,  if  so,  he  wonhl  make  him  his  heir.  Aeeordingly  his  school  bills, 
durim^  siivcral  years,  were  disehargtMl  by  his  unseen  namesake'.  At 
h'ligth  a  gentleman,  who  is  .supposed  to  have  been  this  Air.  Wesley, 
calh'd  upon  him,  and  after  much  conversation,  asked  if  he  was  willing 
to  aeconiijany  him  to  Ireland;  the  youth  th'sired  to  write  to  his  father 
before  he  could  make  answer  :  the  father  left  it  to  his  own  decision, 
and  he,  who  was  satislied  with  the  fair  ])rospe(tts  which  (dirist  Church 
opi'iK'd  to  him,  chose  to  stay  in  England.  John  AVesley,  in  his  account 
of  his  brother,  calls  this  a  fair  escape  ;  the  fact  is  more  remarkable 
than  he  was  aware  of;  for  the  person  who  inherited  the  ])roperty 
intended  for  (diaries  AV'esley,  and  who  took  the  name  of  AVesley,  or 
AVcllesley,  in  conseijuem^e,  was  the  tirst  Kiirl  of  Alornington,  grand¬ 
father  of  Alanpiis  Wi'llesh'y  and  tin?  Duke  of  Wellington.  Had 
Charles  made  a  dill’erent  choice,  then?  might  havi'  been  no  Alethodists, 
the  JJritish  Kmjiire  in  India  might  still  have  been  menaced  from 
Scringa])atam,  and  tin?  undisputed  tyrant  of  Europe  might,  at  this 
time,  have  insulted  and  endangered  us  on  our  own  shore.s.* 

AVo  cannot  subscribe  to  this  method  of  reading  history.  Dr. 
Southey  seems  to  have  adopted  (|uite  a  poc't’s  conclusion  in  the 
matter.  The  fact  is  suthciently  interesting  without  contemplating 
the  possiliility. 

AVe  must  leave  Epworth  ;  it  fades  from  the  histor}'  of  Alethodism ; 
but  in  later  years  its  founder  denied  its  ])ulpit — preaclied  there  on 
his  father’s  tomb.  John  left  Epworth  at  the  age  of  tliirteen, 
to  study  in  the  Charterhouse  School ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
17‘J0,  lie  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  His  mind  had 
been  much  iriHuenci'd  by  the  writings  of  AVilli.am  Law,  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  and  —  Taylor.  It  would  seem  that  there  had  been  men 
called  Methodists  before  the  days  of  these  young  men.  Such  a  sect 
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is  nioiitioiicd  iu  Joliii  Spcllcc^^s  ‘  Colloctiou  of  Siiiiilos,  published 
in  1057,  and  by  Gale,  in  the  'Court  of  the  Gentiles;’  the  ejnthet 
also  had  been  j^iven  to  innovators  in  the  medical  ^^orld,  and 
]»roha]»ly  synonymous  with  our  less  euphonious  word(piaclv.  l  iii" 

(Oxford,*  John  and  Charles  consented  to  go  together  as  missionaric.s 
among  the  American  aborigines.  Long  they  were  not  tbeie  to 
continue  as  missionaries,  but  among  those  woods^  they  were  to 
rt'ceive  new  discipline  for  their  characters,  and  its  completion. 

cannot  dwell  upon  tliis  singularly  interesting  and  romantic 
pc'riod  of  life  and  history,  but  we  are  surprised  that  Dr. 
Stevens  passes  over  so  essential  a  period  of  his  narrative.  It 
was  on  the  voyage  they  found  in  their  company  twenty-six 
3Ioravians — (iermans — and  a  most  hallowed  home  and  rest  tlic 
vessel  app(‘!irs  to  have  heen ;  it  was  hljiworth  Lectory  and  Susa.nnali 
AVesley  afloat  on  the  Atlantic.  Dut  the  great  event  was  a 
storm,  which  split  the  main-sail,  and  poured  the  great  deep  over 
the  decks  ;  there  was  a  ])sahn  singing  just  then  ;  an  alarm  and 
outcry  arose  among  the  Lnglish,  but  the  (Germans  .still  sang  on. 
AVi'.'^lcy  .<aid  to  one,  ‘  AV('re  you  not  afraid  r  ’  '1  thank  God, 

no.’  ‘Dut  were  not  your  wives  and  children?’  'Ah),  our 
wives  and  children  are  not  afraid  to  die.’  To  the  Aloravians 
must  the  honour  bo  given  of  really  awakening  the  souls  of  the 
AVesleys  to  all  those  great  distinctive  exccdlencies  and  pecullaritic 
of  their  faith,  and  life,  and  wor.ship.  Till  then  they  had  con 
tinned  High  (diurchmen  ;  the  Aloravians  h'd  John  AVesley  to 
cx(daim,  ‘  I  went  to  America  to  (‘onvert  the  Indians,  but  who 
shall  convert  me!  This,  then,  have  I  learned  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  that  I  am  *'  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God.”  ^ 

The  h't't  of  both  John  and  Charles  AVesley  were  directed  yet 
farther  into  the  path  of  ])eace  by  the  London  Aloravi;ins;  theii 
mother — their  wise  and  noble  mother,  too,  was  their  guide  still; 
John  wont  to  Ilerrnhut  to  consult  with  Count  Zinzendorf; 
and  studied  the  Christian  life  in  that  Christian  community.  3L 
longed  to  stay  there,  but  he  was  called  away  ;  he  returned  tu 
Lnglaiul  1 1 88,  and  prepared  to  commence  his  work  in  earnest. 

Long  was  A\  esley  in  commencing  his  work ;  but  when  he 
commenc(‘d  indeed,  he  '  looked  not  behind  liiin,  nor  staved  in  all 
the  plain.’  Onwards  now  from  his  thirty-fifth  year  to  his  eighty- 
t‘ighth,  when  at  the  head  of  150,000  follovv’ers,  and  550  itinerant 

pieachers,  he  should  fall  oiilv  as  a  shock  of  corn,  to  be  garnered 
for  glory. 

1  lie  brothers  began  with  the  churches  of  the  City  ;  but  these 
weiv  soon  denied  them.  Thev  had  been  examined  by  the  Bishop 
ot  London  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  were  found  even 
too  iigid  in  their  ecclesiastical  opinions.  They  visited  the  con 
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(loinnod  colls  uf  Newgate,  aiul  at  last  took  to  the  fields.  In  this 
they  were  j)receded  hy  Whitetield,  who  preached  in  the  early  part 
of  his  carec'r  to  ten,  fourteen,  twenty-thousand  ])ersons. 

It  suited  the  grandeur  of  Ids  poetic  soul,  intlamed  with  all  tho 
aniour  of  holiness,  so  to  preach  ;  ho  s])eaks  of  the  sun  shining  very 
])rig]itly,  and  the  ]>eople  standing  in  such  an  awful  manner  round 
the  mount,  and  in  profound  silence;  tlio  trees  and  hedges  lull; 
tlio  o])(m  tinnanient  above  him;  tho  prospect  of  adjacent  fields ; 
tlio  siglit  of  thousands  on  thousands,  some  in  coaclies,  some  on 
hors('back,  and  all  atfocted,  or  drenched  in  tears.  Sometimes 
('viaiing  approaclLOs,  ‘  then,’  says  he,  ‘  beneath  tho  twilight,  it  was 
too  much,  and  (pdto  overcame  me.’  One  night  he  describes  as 
a  time  iii'ver  to  be  forgotten;  it  lightened  exceedingly;  ho 
thought  it  Ids  duly  to  improve  the  occasion  and  to  stir  the  peo])le 
up  to  the  coming  of  the  Sou  of  man.  lie  ])reached  to  them  in 
Avarnings  and  consolations ;  the  thunder  broke  over  his  head ; 
th(^  lightnings  shed  their  tires  along  his  ])ath  ;  the  lightning  ran 
along  tlie  ground  and  shone  from  one  ])art  of  the  heavens  to  the 
otlu'r,  but  Ids  spirit  rose  (►ver  tbe  storm  ;  he  longed  for  the  time 
wlien  (^brist  should  be  revealed  in  flaming  fire.  M.)h  that  my 
soul,’ said  he,  ‘maybe  in  a  like  flame  Avheu  he  shall  actually 
come  to  call  me.’ 

l>ut,  as  we  may  not  refer  to  AVldtefield  again,  we  Avill  (luotc  one 
other  instance  of  the  man’s  manner  from  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Stevens  : — 


‘At  London,  AVldtcfield  could  not  long  ho  content  with  his  spacious 
TaluM'iiiicle,  but  took  again  tho  open  field.  Dio  most  riotous  scenes  at 
Moorlields  were  usually  during  tho  Wdiitsun  holidays.  Tho  devils 
then  held  their  rond(‘zvous  there,  ho  said,  and  ho  resolved  “to  moot 
them  in  pitched  battle.”  Jlo  began  early  in  order  to  secure  tho  field 
betbre  tho  greatest  rush  of  the  crowd.  At  six  o’clock  in  tho  morning 
he  found  hni  thousand  people  Avaiting  impatiently  for  tho  sj)orts  of  tho 
vlay.  Mounting  his  field  pulpit,  and  assured  that  ho  “  had  for  once 
got  tho  start  oi‘  tho  devil,'’  ho  soon  droAV  tho  Avholo  multitude  around 
him.  At  noon  he  again  took  the  field.  Jlotwcen  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  sAvarmed  upon  it.  He  described  it  as  in  complete  possession 
of  neolzebiib,  whoso  agents  Avero  in  full  motion.  Drummers,  trum- 
])eters,  morry-androAvs,  masters  of  puppet  shoAvs,  exhibitors  of  Avild 
beasts,  players,  Avere  all  busy  in  cnt(*rtaining  their  respective  groujis. 
Ho  shouted  liis  text,  “Hreat  is  J)iana  of  the  iphesians,”  and  boldly 
charged  home  upon  the  vice  and  j)eril  of  their  dissipations.  Tlio 
craftsmen  Avere  alarmed,  and  the  battle  he  had  anticipated  and  chal¬ 
lenged  noAv  fairly  began.  Stones,  dirt,  rotten  eggs,  and  dead  cats 
Avere  thrown  at  him.  “  ^ly  soul,”  ho  says,  “Avas  among  lions  but 
before  long  he  prevailed,  and  tho  immense  multitude  “  Avere  turned 
into  lambs.”  At  six  in  the  evening  he  Avas  again  in  his  field  pulj)it. 
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“I  came,”  he  says,  “and  I  saw;  hut  what?  Thousands  and  ihoii- 
Rands  more  than  heforo.”  He  rightly  judged  that  Satan  could  not 
hrook  such  repeated  assaults  in  such  circumstances,  and  never  ]Kr- 
haps,  had  they  been  ]»ushed  more  bravely  home  against  the  very 
citadel  of  his  power.  A  harlequin  was  exhibiting  and  trumpeting  on 
a  stage,  but  Avas  deserted  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  A\  liitelield,  in  his 
black  robes,  ascend  his  ])ulpit.  He  “lilted  up  his  A'oice  like  a  trum¬ 
pet,  and  many  heard  the  joyful  sound.”  At  length  they  approached 
nearer,  and  tlie  merry-andrew,  attended  b}’’  others,  who  ccunplained 
that  they  had  taken  many  ])ounds  l(*ss  that  day  on  account  ot  tlie 
preaching,  got  upon  a  man’s  shoulders,  and  advancing  toward  tlie 
pulpit,  attempted  several  times  to  strike  the  preacher  Avith  a  long, 
heaA’y  Avhip,  ])ut  always  tumbled  doAvn  by  the  Auolence  of  his  motion. 
The  mob  next  secured  the  aid  of  a  recruiting  serjeant,  Avho,  Avith 
music  and  straggling  folloAvers,  marched  directly  through  the  crowd 
before  the  pulpit.  Whitetield  kncAv  iimtinctively  how  to  manage  the 
passions  and  Avhims  of  the  i^eople.  He  called  out  to  them  to  make 
AA'ay  for  the  king’s  olUcer.  'I'he  serjeant,  Avith  assumed  othcinl  dignity, 
and  his  drum  and  life,  passed  through  the  o])ened  ranks,  Avhich  closed 
immediately  after  him,  and  left  the  solid  mass  still  in  possession  of 
the  ])reacher.  A  thinl  onslaught  Avas  attenqited.  Hearing  like  Avild 
In'asts  on  the  outskirts  of  the  assembly,  a  large  nundier  combined  for 
the  purp«^se  of  SAveeping  through  it  in  solid  column.  They  boro  a  long 
])ole  for  their  standard,  and  came  on  Avith  the  sound  of  drum  and 
menacing  shouts,  but  soon  quarrelled  among  themsolA'cs,  thrcAv  doAvii 
their  ]>olo  and  dispersed,  leaving  many  of  their  number  behind,  “  Avho 
Aven‘  brought  over  to  join  the  besieged  ])arty.”  At  times,  hoAvever, 
the  tumult  rose  like  the  iioise  of  many  Avaters,  droAvning  the  jireacher's 
voice  ;  he  Avould  thou  call  upon  his  brethren  near  him  to  unite  Avith 
him  in  singing,  until  the  clamorous  host  Avere  again  chariiied  into 
silence.  He  Avas  determined  not  to  retreat  defeated  ;  preaching, 
praying,  singing,  he  kept  his  ground  until  night  closed  the  strange 
scene.  It  Avas  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  tield  days.  He  had  Avon  tlie 
victory,  and  moved  off  Avith  his  religious  friends  to  ccdebrati;  it  at 
night  in  the  Tabernacle  ;  and  great  Avere  the  s])oils  there  exhibited. 
Xo  less  than  a  thousand  notes  Avere  aftei’Avards  handed  up  to  him  for 
prayers,  from  persons  Avho  had  been  brought  “  under  conviction  ”  that 
day  ;  and,  soon  after,  upAvard  ol  three  hundred  Avere  receiA'od  into  the 
society  at  one  time,  ^lany  of  them  Avere  “  the  devil’s  castaAA'avs,’’  as 
he  called  them.  Some  ho  had  to  marry,  for  they  had  been  liA'ing 
together  without  marriage  ;  and  “  numbers  tliat  seemed  to  have  been 
bred  up  for  lyburu  Avere  at  that  time  plucked  as  brands  from  the 
burning.  It  may  be  doubted  Avhether  the  history  of  Christianity 
affords  a  more  encouraging  example  of  the  power  of  the  Cospel  over 
the  rudest  minds,  and  in  the  most  hopeless  circumstances.  The  moral 
sense  an  ill  rt'sj^ond  to  Hivine  truth  from  the  depths  of  the  most 
degraded  soul,  and  amid  the  Avildest  tumults  of  mobs.  The  response 
may  not  be  heard ;  it  may  be  stifled ;  but  it  is  feit.  Apostles  knew 
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tho  tact,  and  ancient  lieathenism  tell  beloro  the  conlulonco  with  wlncn 
it  ins])irc(l  their  ministrations.  The  charge  of  enthusiasm  ap])lies 
doubtless  to  these  labours  of  AVhitetield ;  but  it  is  a  compliment 
rather  than  a  detraction.  In  h*ss  urgent  circumstances  such  enthu¬ 
siasm  might  appear  to  be  fanaticism,  but  here  it  was  legitimate.  How 
were  these  heathen  masses  to  be  otherwise  reached  by  the  (Jospel  1 
'riiousands  of  them  ncviu'  eiiUired  the  churches  of  l.ondon.  Clothed 
ill  rags,  their  very  pi*rsons  labelled  with  the  marks  of  vice  and 
Avretciiediiess,  they  would  haye  hardly  fouml  admission  into  them  had 
they  sought  it.  Moortields  must  be  invaded  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
(|uen‘d,  and  no  less  (‘iiergetic  invasions  than  those  which  Whitelield 
and  W('sley  made  there,  could  b(‘  successful.  They  wine  su(‘cessful  ; 
and  the  suiipression,  at  last,  of  the  enormous  scenes  of  that  and  similar 
resorts  in  Kngland,  is  attributable  greatly  to  the  moral  triumphs  of 
Methodism  among  tin*,  degraded  classes  of  the  common  peo})le.’ 

And  AVosloy’s  strength,  although  so  difforont  from  that  of  AVhito- 
1  field,  seems  to  have'  eipialled  it.  Soon  ho  felt  that  might  which  was 
'  in  the  consciousiu'ss  of  the  moral  jiower  he  was  wielding  by  the 
I  AVord  of  (fod.  On  Hose  Green  he,  too,  stood  and  preached  in  a 
1  storm  of  lightning  and  rain,  which  could  not  disperse  the  crowd. 

!  AVesley’s  greatness  at  all  times  was  in  his  undaunted  calm.  AVheii 
he  first  ])reached  in  the  ojien  air  at  Hath,  he  encountered  there 
the  noted  king  of  the  ceremonies  of  Hath — Heau  Nash — wdio, 
r(‘lying  on  Ids  fashionable  position,  ventured  to  come  out  in  the 
ho]>e  to  confound  the  preacher,  but  was  strangely  confounded  him¬ 
self.  AV(*sl(‘y  ^yas  entreated  not  to  jireach,  as  there  ^yas  u  great 
a])])r(‘honsion  of  serious  conseipiences.  Th(‘re  was  ii  vast  audience 
of  the  rich  and  fashiomdile.  I  Te  addressed  himself  ])ointedly  to 
rich  and  poor — the  audience  was  sinking  into  seriousiu’ss — many 
seemed  surprisi'd,  and  at  this  juncture  appeared  the  fashionable 
roue^  and,  coming  close  to  the  preacher,  the  characterless  leader  of 
the  ton  demanded — ‘  Hy  what  authority.  Air.  AV’'(‘sley,  do  you  do 
these  things  ‘Jlytlie  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  convoyed  to 
iiK'  by  ordination  by  the  now  Archbishop  of  (hnterburv,  wlio  laid 
his  hands  ujion  me,  and  said, — ‘‘  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  tlie 
Gospel.”  ’  ‘  This  is  contrary  to  tho  Act  of  ParlianuMit ;  this  is  a 
conventicle,’  said  Nash.  ‘  Sir,’  said  AVesley,  ‘  the  conventicles 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  J^lrliament,  are  spoken  of  as  s(‘ditious 
meetings  ;  here  is  no  shadow  of  sedition,  tlierefore  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Act.’  ‘  I  say  it  is,’  replic'd  Nash  ;  ‘  and,  besides, 
it  frightens  ])eople  out  of  their  wits.’  ‘  Sir,’  said  AMesley,  ‘  did 
you  ever  hear  me  preach?’  ‘No.’  ‘  1  low' can  you  judge  th(‘ii 

when  you  liave  not  heard  ?  ’  ‘Sir,  I  judge  hy  common  report.’ 
‘  Common  report  is  not  enough  ;  give  me  leave  to  ask,  is  not  your 
name  Nash  ?  ’  ‘  Aly  name  is  Nash,*  ^  ^ir,’  said  AVesley,  ‘  I  dare 


tiirnod  j)iv;iolier,  1  iiiuL’  8Iie  rcTuinded  him  of  her  own  sonti* 
im'iits  aij^uinst  lay  j)rcaching,  so  that  ho  could  not  suspect  her  of 
lavourlii^  aiiythiiij^  of  the  kind.  ‘  Take  care  what  you  do 
respecting  that  young  man ;  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to 
preach  as  you  are.’  Wesley  heard  him  preach,  and  said, — ‘  It  t 
the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.’  lie  was  the  first 
ot  a  hand  of  men  in  their  day  how  useful!  They  have  left  no 
suci'cssors.  How  useful  that  element.  How  much  we  need  it 
now.  AN  hy,  as  the  othce  of  the  pastor  grows,  should  the  most 
necessary  lunctiou  ot  lay  preachers  and  lay  preaching  decline  ? 

llu'i'e  was  John  Xm.sox,  the  Yorkshire  mason,  whose  con¬ 
version  is  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  of  such  histories.  He  had  a 
humble,  happy  home,  good  wile,  stout  Knglish  heart,  good  wages; 
but  he,  too,  became  distressed  by  moral  wants.  ‘  Surelv,’  he  said, 
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‘  (lod  never  made  man  to  Le  such  a  riddle  to  himself,  and  to  leave 
him  so/  lie  walked  the  fields,  a<;itated  hy  (luestions  ;  ho  refused  to 
share  the  ujross  indulgences  of  his  fellows  ;  he  wont  from  church 
to  (‘hur(*h,  from  chaju*!  to  cha])el,  and  to  (iuaker's  meeting  houses, 
lie  lieard  dohu  AVeslev  preach  and  became  happy, — and  now  ho 
travelli'd  about  the  land,  working  and  preaching.  He  was  a  man 
of  wonderful  courage,  spirit,  and,  we  su])pose,  as  perfect  a  gentle¬ 
man,  too,  in  manner,  and  in  hearing  and  ('xpression,  as  (‘ould  he  nu't 
with.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the  artizan  preacher,  a  Serjeant 
(Mnno  to  moh  him,  ‘  In  the  presence  of  (lod-aiid  this  ])i'0])le,’  said 
li(',  ‘  1  heg  your  pardon.  I  believe  you  are  a  servant  of  the  living 
( lod.’ 

A  clergyman  hired  a  drummer  to  heat  a  drum  while  Nelson  was 
])r(‘aching ;  the  drummer  threw  it  away  and  listened,  the  tears 
running  down  his  fac(‘. 

lie  went  to  Kpworth,  the  hirth-])lace  of  the  Wesleys.  Alas, 
how  changed  since  their  noble  fatlua-  taught  in  the  Church,  and 
tlu'ir  lioly  mother  convened  the  villagers  for  n'liglous  instruction 
round  the  parsonage  fireside.  The  clerk  and  ch'rgyman  were' both 
diuukaids;  the  ch'rk  ran  to  the  village  ale-hous('  after.his  mastca* 
that  lu‘  might  commit  Nelson.  The  people  hade  him  hold  liis 
]H'ace  ;  they  would  hear  the  eloquent  mason.  As  the  clerk  became 
restive,  a  stout  yeoman  took  him  up — ‘  Hold  thee  tongue,  and  let 
us  hear  him  /  and  he  threw  the  poor  clerk  on  a  dunghill. 

They  pressed  him  for  a  soldier,  tlu'v  put  him  in  prison.  ‘  I  can¬ 
not  fear,’  said  he,  ^  either  God  or  devil  so  long  as  1  feel  the  love  of 
(Jod  as  1  do  now.*  Amazing  was  the  excitcanent,  as  h(‘  wiis  led 
through  York  streets;  the  windows  thronged  with  q)eople,  who 
shouted  and  huzzaed  as  if  ho  had  laid  waste  tlu'  nation. 
lu'  says,  ‘  tJic  Lord  madr  ini/  hroH'  likr  /uvf-s.Sy  so  f/idf  J  could  look 
upon  thou  us  (frusshopperSy  and  /)ass  throuijh  the  cihjy  as  if  there  had 
tteen  none  in  it  but  (iod  and  )ned 

They  could  do  nothing  with  him  in  the  army;  he  reproved  his 
officers  for  their  ])rofanity,  and  he  was  inq)risoned.  tie  says,  ‘  it 
cau'^ed  sore  tem])tation  to  arise  within  me  to  think  that  a  wicked 
ignorant  man  should  thus  torment  me,  and  1  able  to  tie  his  head 
ami  hec‘ls  together.  I  found  an  old  man’s  hone  in  me,  hut  the 
l.ord  lifted  iq)his  standard  when  anger  was  coming  in  like  a  flood, 
or  1  should  have  wrung  his  neck,  and  set  my  foot  upon  him.’ 

Dr.  Stevens  savs: — 

‘  No  man,  not  oven  Wesley  himself,  had  such  success  in  mastering 
hostilities  ;  hut  sometimes  they  wero  uncontrollahle,  and  his  escape 
from  death  seemed  miraculous.  As  he  advanced  about  this  time  toward 
the  course  of  AVesley,  he  was  assailed  at  llarborough  by  almost  tlio 
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“whole  town,  inon,  women,  and  children.”  Iho  young  men  aiul  ap- 
])reiitices  liad  previouslv  combined  with  the  detcMuination  t<')  seize  tho 
first  Methodist  preacher  who  should  come  among  them,  and  drag  him, 
with  a  halter  round  liis  neck,  to  the  river  to  drown  him,  thm-ehy 
deterring  any  others,  as  they  hop(*(l,  Irom  troubling  tlie  town.  A  son 
of  the.  parisii  clergyman  wa.s  leader  ot  the  mob.  A  partially  insane 
man  had  been  appointed  to  ])ut  the  halter  on  the  ])reachers  neck,  aiul 
now  assaileil  Nelson  with  one  in  his  luand,  A  but.cher  stood  with  a 
rope  to  aid  in  dragging  him  to  tln^  .stream.  lUit  Nelsons  power  over 
his  lu'arers  was  invincible  ;  M'hile  his  voice  was  heard  the  leaders  ot* 
the  mob  could  do  nothing.  They  procured  six  large  hand-bells  as  the 
best  means  of  breaking  the  spell  of  his  elo(pience.  They  succeeded  in 
di'owning  his  voice,  when  the  nuulman  rushed  in  and  ]>ut  the  lialter 
to  his  throat.  Nelson  j)ushetl  it  back,  andthi*  maniac  fell  to  the  ground 
as  if  “knocked  down  by  an  ox.”  Th(‘.  butcher  .'^tood  trembling  with 
awt‘,  and  danal  not  touch  him.  A  constable,  who  was  disposed  to 
favour  the  rioters  canu‘,  hut  on  aj^proaching  the  preacher  “  turned 
pale,”  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  through  the  mob,  and  helping 
liiin  to  mount  his  hor.se,  bade  him  “go  on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,” 
“()  my  (lod  !”  exclaimed  the  deliveretl  evangelist,  “hitherto  thou  hast 
helped  me.  !.” 

‘Nelson  was  to  encounter,  however,  worse  perils  immediately  after  at 
llepworth  Moor,  lie  was  assailed  there  witli  a  shower  of  stones  while 
])reaching  on  a  table  in  the  oiien  air.  All  who  were  around  liim  lied, 
leaving  him  as  a  mark  for  the  Hying  missiles,  but  none  touched  him. 
AVlieii  he  descmided  and  was  tle})arting,  he  was  .struck  on  the  back  of 
his  head  with  a  brick,  and  fell  blet'ding  to  the  earth.  He  was  unable 
to  rise  for  sonu*  time,  but  being  lifted  up,  staggered  away,  tho  blood 
running  <lown  his  back  and  iilling  his  .shoes,  and  the  mob  following 
him  with  shouts  and  menaces  that  they  would  kill  him  as  .soon  as  he 
pas.soil  the  limits  of  the  town.  “Lord,”  cried  the  i)erilli*d  Methoilist, 
as  he  tott(*red  along,  “thou  wast  slain  without  tho  gate,  and'eanst 
ihdivt'r  UK*  from  the  hands  of  tlie.se  bloodthirsty  men.”  An  honest 
man  ojxmed  his  door  and  took  him  in  ;  a  surgeon  dressed  his  wound, 
ainl  the  .same  day  he  was  on  liis  way  to  preach  at  Acomb.  d'here  his 
trials  wen^  to  culminate.  A  coach  drove  up  crowded  within  and  with¬ 
out  by  young  men,  who  sang  bacchanalian  .songs  and  threw  rotten  eggs 
at  tho  women  of  tho  assembly.  Two  of  tho  .strongest  of  the  rioters 
api)roaclu‘d  liim,  one  of  them  swearing  that  he  w’ould  kill  him  on  the 
spot.  Handing  his  coat  and  wig  to  liis  associate,  he  ruslied  at  tho 
l)rea(  her  crying,  “  If  1  do  not  kill  him  1  will  bo  damned.”  Nelson 
stepped  a.''idc  and  the  assailant  pitched  on  his  head  j  on  rising  In; 
ivpeated  the  attempt,  and  rent  away  Nelson's  shirt  collar,  but  again 
tell.  In  a  third  assault  ho  prostrated  the  preacher,  and  leaping  with 
his  knees  upon  him,  beat  him  until  he  was  senseless,  opening  nieaib 
Mhile  the  wouiulonhis  head,  which  bled  freely.  The  ruffian  supposed 
ho  >N;is  dead  and  ndurned  ti^  liis  associates,  seizing  as  he  passed  one  of 
Nelsons  Irieiids,  whom  he  threw'  against  a  'wall  "with  such  violence  as 
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to  l.roak  hvo  of  liis  ribs.  The  rest  of  the  luoh  doohto.l  whether  Nelson 
Lul  been  eoinpletely  dispatche.l,  and  twenty  of  them  approache.!  him. 
Tliov  foiuul  him  bleeding  profusely,  and  lilted  him  up.  Jlic  hiother 
of  the  parish  clergyman  wa.s  among  them,  and  denmineing  him,  sau  . 

\eeording  to  voiir  preachings  you  would  prove  our  ministers  to  le 
hliiid  guides  and  false  prophets  ;  hut  we  will  kill  you  as  fast  as  jou 
come”  Another  said  :  “If  Wesley  eomes  on  luesday  he  shall  not 
live  another  day  in  this  world.”  When  they  had  got  him  luto  the 
street  they  set  up  a  huzza,  and  a  person  caught  hold  ot  his  right  hand 
“aiidoave  him  a  hasty  pluck  at  the  same  time  another  struck  him 
ontlursideof  his  head  and  knocked  him  down.  '‘o  arose  they 

aoain  prostrated  him.  No  less  than  eight  times  did  they  l-dl  him  to 

the  earth.  Jlis  robust  frame  alone  saved  him  trom  death,  "hen  lie 

lav  on  the  ground  iinahle  to  rise  again,  they  took  him  by  the,  hair  ol 
his  head  and  .Iragged  him  upon  the  stones  for  nearly  twenty  yards 
some  kicking  him  meanwhile  with  inereiless  rage,  <'l  "‘em  m'lod 

upon  him,  to  “tread  the  Holy  (ihost  out  of  him,  as  they  said. 
“Then  thev  let  me  alone  a  little  while,”  he  writes,  “and  .said  one  to 
another,  ‘  We  eaniiot  kill  him.’  One  said,  ‘  I  have  heard  tliat  a  eat 
hath  nine  lives,  hut  1  think  that  ho  hath  nine  .score.  Anotlier  saiil, 

‘  If  he  has  he  .shall  die  this  day.’  A  third  said,  ‘  Where  is  his  horse, 
for  he  shall  unit  the  town  immediately.’  And  they  said  to  me.  Order 
vourhor.se  to  he  brought  to  you,  for  you  shall  go  helore  we  leave  you. 

1  said  ‘  I  will  not,  for  you  intend  to  kill  me  in  ]nivate,  that  you  iiiay 
escape  iiistice  ;  hut  if  you  do  murder  me  it  shall  he  iii  jmhlie  ;  and  it 
mav  he  th.at  the  gallows  will  bring  you  to  repentance,  and  your  souls 
iiiaV  he,  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come.”  They  attempted  then  to  drag 
hiin  to  a  well  and  thrust  him  into  it,  hut  a  courageous  woman  who 
was  standing  near  it,  defended  him,  knocking  several  ol  his  persee.iitor.s 
down.  These  rullians  passed  in  the,  community  lor  gentlemen,  and 
while  still  hiinissing  Xelson  at  the  well,  they  were  recognized  ty 
lailies  ill  a  carriage  from  the  city,  whom  they  knew  ;  they  slunk  away 
confounded,  and  their  victim  escaped. 

The  history  of  John  Nelson  roads  like  the  Journal  of  Goorgo 
I'ox :  there  was  nuieh  likeness  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions  sulfered  by  the  two  nohlc-hearted  and  much  enduring  ineii. 

Another  of  tho.se  early  Methodists  was  Sii,.\s  Toi.i),  a  reclaiinod 
sailor,  and  iire-cininently  the  good  Samaritan  ol  London.  is  is 
a  story  of  astonishing  adventures.  He  was  a  noble,  selt-denying 
man,  a  teacher  of  a  kind  of  ragged  class.  His  labours  were  iiriii- 
cipally  ill  Newgate.  He  tells  how  he  visited  ten  maletactors ;  rode 

witli  them  ill  the  cart,  and  prayed  for  them  under  the  gallows. 

sorts  of  criminals  sent  for  him.  Turnkeys,  sherills,  hangnien  wqi 
as  they  hehchl  his  ministrations.  The  only  iier.sons  opjiosing  him, 
the  ordinaries.  31  ore  than  in  any  other  similar  record,  ’‘ve  learn 
how  dreadful  were  the  judicial  proceedings  ol  those  days,  tv  hat 
strides  have  we  made  in  mercy  and  justice  since  then. 
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Here  is  a  sliockiiig  instance.  Dr.  Stevens  says  : — 

‘  Ho  jjflvos  but  occasional  examples,  yet  loo  many  for  a  man  of 
sensibility  to  read.  One  of  ibem  was  a  younp:  and  jj^uiltless  woman, 
apparentiv  amialde  and  Christian  in  her  character,  lold  bc.sou^ht 
her,  on  the  mornini^  of  her  execution,  to  contess  if  slio  were  jjfuilty, 
warniin^  hi*r  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her  beyond  the  scrave  it  slie 
did  not.  She  answered  liim  with  “  meekness  and  simplicity,’  ])ro- 
testin^  her  innocence.  She  was  broui^ht  out  amidst  the  shout iiii( 
seotis  of  the  i*rowd,  and  j>laced  in  a  room,  where  she  stood  aL»’ainst 
the  wall,  a  statue  of  sorrow  but  resignation,  and  with  no  Iriend  but 
the  sympathetic  mariner,  and  the  executioner,  who  “  thanked  (1  Oil, 
with  teai*s,”  that  the  li^ood  ^lethodist  “had  come.”  Horne  thence  to 
Keiinin^ton  Common  in  a  cart,  the  po])ulacc  jeered  at  the  heljdess 
maiden  with  oaths  and  obscenity,  mistakin^j;  her  relii^^ious  resignation 
for  hardness  of  heart.  ’Ida*  ])opular  fury  was  so  great  that  in  order 
to  prot(‘ct  d\)hl  from  it,  the  sheritf,  who  rode  by  the  side  of  the  cart, 
directed  him  to  take  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  walk  l)el  ween 
him  and  the  victim.  He  thus  ticcompanied  her  to  the  gallows, 
comforting  her  as  they  went.  “  My  dear,  look  to  Jesus,”  cried  tlio 
good  man.  She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  joyfully  said,  “  Sir,  f  bless  Cod 
that  I  can  look  to  tlesus,  to  my  comfort.”  Cnder  the  gallows  lif3 
prayed  with  her;  her  conversation  with  him  there  respecting  tlie 
murd(‘r,  heard  by  tlie  sheritf,  convinced  the  hitter  of  her  innocence. 

“  Cood  Cod!”  exclaimed  the  ollicer,  weeping,  “  it  is  another  Colc- 
lujin’s  ease.”  Hut  it  was  too  late  for  redress.  The  cart  wjis  drawn 
IVom  under  her,  and  d’old,  standing  by  lier  to  the  last,  had  the 
wretehed  consohitiou  of  knowing  ihat  she  died  without  a  struggle, 
Ibr  lu?r  body  droppeil  against  his  side.  Ho  iiublisheil  the  facts 
which  ]»roved  to  him  that  she  was  guiltless.’ 

A  mighty  man  was  Thomas  AValsii.  And  bo  was  ono  of  the 
must  illustrious  of  tliat  noble  band.  Wesley  did  not  regard  bim 
so  mucb  w  ith  ri'spect  as  reverence  and  awe.  He  was  a  yoiitb  of 
twenty  wben  be  began  bis  ministry,  oidy  twonty-eigbt  wbeii  he 
.sank  into  the  grave.  He  bad  a  surjudsing  greatness  of  soul.  He 
was  wondi'riul  in  bis  migbt  of  prayer.  Those  wbo  knew  liim 
best  s])eak  of  bim  ratber  as  one  of  tbe  bappy  dead  retnriu'd  to 
the  eartb  to  converse  with  men.  His  education  and  training  bad 
been  among  tbe  Hapists.  tie  fasted  and  denied  bimsclf  excessively, 
and  at  twenty-live  appeared  to  be  forty.  ‘  Tbou  knowest  my  desire,’ 
be  wrote,  ‘  1  bou  know'ost  there  has  never  been  a  saint  u])Oii  earth 
whom  1  do  not  desiiv  to  resemble  in  doing  and  suffering  Tby  whole  .. 
will.  I  would  walk  with  Thee  as  Knocb  did ; — 1  would  follow  | 
I  bee  to  a  land  unknown  as  ..Vbrabam  did ; — I  would  renounce  all  ^ 
for  Ibei'as  M  oses  or  Haul  did  ; — 1  would  die  for  Thee  as  Stephen 
did.’  His  life  was  seraphic.  His  death  was  not.  Hut  life,  not 
doutli,  reveals  tbe  j)robablo  bouic  of  the  soul.  Yet  bis  death  was 
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most  remarkable.  Fi.ktcheu,  of  ^Fadeloy  bad  said  that  some  com- 
])aratively  Aveak  believers  might  die  most  ebeerfidly,  and  some 
strong  ones  for  the  farther  purilieatioii  of  their  faith,  or  for  in¬ 
scrutable  reasons,  might  have  severe  (‘oniiiets.  Walsh  opposed  it, 
and  in  the  euiirso  of  eontroversv,  he  said,  ‘  He  it  unto  vou  aeeord- 
iiig  to  your  faith,  and  he  it  doiu'  unto  me  according  to  mine.’  It 
was  two’years  after,  Walsh  m^eded  in  death  the  (‘onsolatary  opinion 
of  hdetcher.  His  great  soul  seemed  to  lie  in  ruins,  pouring  out 
heavy  groans  from  a  distressed  heart  and  dying  body ;  hut  at  last 
lile  llamed  up,  and  he  exclaimed,  ‘  IJc  is  coinr — Hr  is  vonu — J/// 
hdoml  is  tniur  aud  1  (un  his  for  vver^  and  lu'  died. 

Hy  men  like  these  was  the  first  work  of  Methodism  done  ;  these, 
and  we  may  say  hundreds  of  men  like  these,  W('re  the  illustrious 
]>loughmenof  the  soil.  And  howmuch  is  owiiigtoCiiAJn.KsWMsi.Kvy 
1 1  is  brother’s  extraordinary  h'gislative  tact  he  never  possessed  ;  as  a 
pn'acher  h(' was  more  ('lo(|uent,  hut  ho  was  wedded  toFliureh  for¬ 
malities,  and  he  opposed  nearly  every  measure  which  contributed  to 
the  permanence  and  organic  power  of  ]\lethodism  ;  he  had  all  the 
eccentricity  of  genius;  he  lived  at  the  (’ity  Hoad  Ikirsonage,  rode 
to  and  fro,  amidst  the  green  lanes  and  bosky  dells  of  llighgate, 
Ilam})stea(l,  Hariishiiry,  and  Islington,  on  a  grey  little  old  horse; 
he  carried  a  card  witli  him,  on  which  he  wrote  out  the  thought 
its  it  struck  him.  He  did  the  work  of  ]\Iethodism,  yet  he  refused 
to  he  buried  in  his  brother’s  toinl)  because  it  was  iinconsecrated 
ground;  he  was  a  man  of  singular  whims  and  incongruities,  but 
many  of  them  were  most  innocent.  He  was  a  perfect  Latin 
scholar,  and  had  the  Knead  of  A  irgil  so  largely  on  his  memorv 
that  when  he  was  ]u*ovok(*d  lu'  always,  to  eonquer  his  ])assion, 
began  (pioting  it  in  Latin  volubly.  John  AV'esley’s  termagent  wife 
shut  him  and  his  brother  in  ii  room  beyond  t^scape,  and  jioured 
forth  her  wrath  in  a  stniiii  that  could  not  be  interriijited  ;  but 
(  'harles  repeated  tbe  Latin  of  his  aiieiiait  brother  bard  so  rajiidly 
as  to  ensure  their  escape,  and  to  tame  the  shrew.  jiis])ower  as  a 
preacher  vras  wonderful;  for  he  too  had  his  great  moments  of  in- 
.''jaration.  Mobs  could  not  overcome  him.  In  his  ])reachings  in 
the  lields  he  was  often  assailed,  and  cruelly  pei'secuted ;  he  was 
h(‘S(‘t  by  a  mob  at  Hengeworth  ;  he  says,  ‘  their  tongues  were  set 
oil  fire  ol  hell.’  ( )ne  of  th(‘  crowd  jirojioscd  to  take  him  away  and 
<hick  him;  he  broke  out  with  Thomas  ^laxfield  into  singing,  and 
allowed  them  to  carry  him  whither  they  would.  At  the  liridgc* 
cud  of  the  street  they  left  liiin,  but  lie  did  not  retreat;  betook 
his  stand  on  the  bridge,  and  began  singing : — 

‘  Angel  of  (iod,  wliat(‘’er  betide, 

Tliy  Bummons  I  obey.’ 


They  gathered  round  liiiii,  and  with  streaming  eyes  listened  rc- 
speclfullv.  He  savs,  ‘  these  words  did  not  return  void. 

^lethodisin  owes  much  of  its  success  to  its  l^salmody,  and  Charles 
AVesley  is  its  great  ll\'mnologist.  AVe  are  not  disposed  to  say  of 
liim  one  dt'preeiating  word  ;  hut  we  believe  by  Thomas  Jackson, 
Dr.  Slovens,  and  otliers,  his  excellencies  are  surely  overstated — • 
when  lie  is  spoken  of  as  the  chiet  ot  the  hymn  writers  ot  our 
eountrv ;  we  are  content  to  admit  his  proportionate  equality  with 
any,  but  not  his  single  superiority  ;  and  wo  believe  Cowper, 
and  Doddridge,  and  Alontgomery,  and  Conder,  and  Cennick, 
and  Toplady,  and  Robinson,  and  others,  have  ‘.ill  equalled  him 
in  many,  if  not  in  thi‘  multitude,  of  his  pieces ;  still  the 
disj)ut(‘  will  always  bi'  iicdween  Charles  Wesley  and  Dr.  AVatk 
In  majesty  and  splendour  of  conception  and  expression,  the  palm 
must  bi‘hmg  to  ^^hltts — in  general  felicity,  ;ind  ])ei*ha])s  variety,  to 
( diaries  Wesley,  d'he  experience  of  the  hymns  of  A^atts  is  more 
r(‘Hective  of  simple  faith  in  Christ.  The  expi'rience  of  Wesley  has 
a  more  mystical  and  moonlight  tenderness  of  sentiment.  Jloth 
glow  with  jiassionate  love  to  the  Redeemer.  AVeslev’s  hyiniis 
have  all  the  colours  of  Aioravianisni ;  Watts’s  seem  rather  the 
radiations  from  still  communion  with  God  in  the  works  of 
nature.  (''harles  A^h'sley  siaircely  ever  celebrates  nature — he  ro- 
tiri's  within  himself,  or  within  the  class  meeting. 

There  is  much  of  the  mystic  element  in  the  hymns  both  of 
AVatts  and  AVeslev.  Tmh'ed,  how  is  it  jiossible  to  write  a  noble 
liymn  in  which  that  element  does  not  flow.  They  both  ascend 
vi'rv  high — respiri'  the  airs  of  Jhiradise,  and  sing  in  its  etfulgence 
and  light.  Tlie  hymns  of  AVesley,  imhvd,  have  too  niucli  the 
toiu'  of  the  class  meeting — have  more  the  ajipearance  of  being 
made'  to  sing,  and  are  not  free  from  the  eliarge  of  often  seeming 
to  be  sermons,  or  perorations  of  sermons  in  verse.  For  grandeur 
of  sentiimuit  and  (\\])ression,  AVatts  leaves  AVeslev  far  behind. 
^Ve  search  in  vain  for  .such  verses  as  those  of  the  hymn  cum- 
mcnciug — 

‘  Sing  to  the  Lord  that  built  tlio  skies.’ 

Dr  the  magniticont  ])araphraso  of  the  Idoth  Ihsalin  : — 

‘  Loud  hallelujalis  to  the  Lord.’ 

A\  e  must  think  that  AAVslcyan  critics  have  scarcely  ro.ad  !?o 
closely  as  critics  should  do  the  verses  of  Watts. 

1  hoinas  Jackson  says: — 

‘(treat  praise  is  due  to  tlio  excellent  Dr.  Watts  for  the  hymns 
ith  \N Inch  ho  fa\ oiired  the  (‘hurehes.  Alauv  of  tliem  ur(»  exceed* 
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iiio-ly  hoautirul  aiul  Jevotlonal.  llo  hail  tlio  honour,  too,  of  iakinj^ 
the  loail  ill  this  most  important  service  ;  heinir  the  iirst  ol  our  ])oels 
that  successfully  aiiplied  his  talents  to  such  lyrical  compositions  as 
are  adapted  to  the  use  and  edification  of  Christian  assemhlies.  But 
in  the  vehement  laiigiiaige  of  the  heart,  in  power  of  expression,  iii 
the  variety  of  his  metres,  and  in  the  ^general  structure  of  Ins  verse, 
he  is  not  I'lpial  to  Charles  Wesley,  any  more  than  iii  richness  of 
evanigeiii*al  sentiment,  and  in  deep  ri'li;L**ious  experimico.  ihe  Doctor 
teaches  Christians  to  sinj^-,  with  mixed  emotions  of  desire,  hope,  and 
iloiibt, 

‘  wo  but  fliiub  whole  Muses  stood, 

And  view  the  l:iiidsea[te  o’er  : 

Xot  donhm’s  slreaias,  nor  death’s  cold  llood, 

Shall  fright  us  Iruiii  the  shore.’ 

Whereas  (diaries  AVesley  has  attained  the  desired  eminence,  and 
thence  triumjihantly  exclaims, 

‘  The  ]>roiuIseil  laud,  IVoiii  Pisgahs  t0[>, 
i  now  ('xult  to  set' ! 

Aly  hope  is  full  (O  glorious  hope  I) 

( If  iunuortality.’ 

Now,  this  is  surely  not  just  or  fair  ;  llic  AFctliudist  hymn  hooks  con¬ 
tain  a  number  id  hymns  hy  A\  alts,  which  ought  to  lia\o  been 
acknowledged.  .^Vnd  ^Ir.  Jackson,  who,  no  doubt,  hundreds  ol 
tlmi\s  had  announeed  in  jiuhlii;  service,  ironi  the  Aletliodist  h\nin 
book  that  favourite  of  ^lidhodism  liv  Dr.  A\  atts, 


‘  My  (Jod,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys,’ 

Should  have  remembered  the  verse, — 

‘  The  opening  heavens  around  me  shine, 

AVith  beams  of  sacred  bliss  ; 

AVlion  Jesus  siiows  his  heart  is  mine, 

And  whis[>ers  J  am  his.’ 

And  the  future  tease  obtains  a  large  hold  over  the  hle.ssiiigs 
ahouiidiiig  111  the  verses  ot  (diarli'S  A\  esley.  lii  one  eircumstance 
they  resemble  each  other;  to  speak  it  with  great  ri'vereiiee  ol  such 
saintlv  men,  they  both  wrote  too  many  hymns,  anil  [Uit^  do\Mi  ii 
great  deal  of  nonsense  in  verse,  hy  which  the  genius  ol  neither 
the  one  or  the  other  is  to  he  testeil. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  divide  hy  any  earthly  disp^utings 
tliose  whom  heaven  has  joined  together.  And,  we  believe  Cliarles 
Wesley’s  place  in  tlie  Christian  literature  of  the  eouiilry  has 
never  bi.'eu  truly  rccogni/.ed. 


The  more  we  look  at  biographies  the  nim’e  coiivinceil  wc  aic 
at  if  wc  can  hut  get  into  the  secret  ol  the  life,  almost  ev'er}  man 
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must  be  diverted  from  liL 
womankind.  These  old  lov 
very  cold  as  we  n'ad  them 
John  W(‘slev,  in  Ameriea 
its  time  a  painful  e])isode 
lines  of  his,  whieh  are  a  1.. 

‘  Is  there  a  tliiii"  heneatli  the  sun 

That  strives  with  Thee  iny  heart  to  share  I 
All,  tear  it  tlasiee,  aiul  rei^ui  alone, 

Till*  I.onl  (*f  evory  idol  there  ; 

Then  shall  my  heart  IVeni  earth  he  free, 

AN'hen  it  hath  found  niy  all  in  Thee.’ 

They  may  derive  additional  interest  if  the  reader  recollects  that 
there  they  W(*re  penned  when  the  youn^’  man  t(‘lt,  as  lie  thoni^ht, 
too  stron;i:ly,  the  witchery  of  Sophia  (/auston’s  hrip^ht  twes, 
and  touched  lu'r  hand  with  that  Iremulousness  which  some  of  our 
reaih'i’s  may  have  ex[)erienced,  though  they  have  not  gone  home 
alter  to  write, — 

‘Thou  hidden  love  of  (Jod,  whose  height — 

AVhose  depth  unfathonied  no  man  knows, — 

1  see  from  far  thy  j^lorioiis  lij^lit, 

'rrnly  1  si<;h  for  Thy  repose. 

ISly  heart  is  iiained,  norean  it  be 
At  rest,  till  it  linds  rest  in  Thee.’ 

Well,  the  young  mystic  lived  through  this — got  over  it  as  a  man 
will  surmount  idl  things,  who  believes  himself  and  his  trials  of 
Divine  a|>pointment.  Ihit  for  him  there  was  a  harsher  discipline 
in  domestic  liie.  The  history  of  the  love  passages  in  the  court- 
shij)  (if  tiohn  eshw  and  the  beautiful  niece  of  General  Ogle- 
thor|),  is  ])erha])s  the  romantic  piece  of  Wesley’s  life.  A  mystery 
underlii's  the  transaction.  Still  we  are  not  inclined  to  think 
highly  of  Sophia.  And,  certainly,  in  the  close  of  the  corre- 
spomhnice,  A\  esley,  if  he  were  not  vindicating  the  purity  of  the 
altar  ot  (iod,  looks  niore  like  a  Dominic  disa])pointed  in  love,  than 
the  gentle  and  amiable  John.  Southey  tells  the  story  very 
succinctly;  tind  to  the  later  edition  are  added  some  elucidatory 
notes  of  (’oleridge. 

In  a  suhse([uent  disaj^pointimait  of  the  heart,  Grace  ]\lurniy"  was 
every  way  worthy  ol  being  the  wife  of  John  Wesley — most 
amiahh',  holy,  heautilul ;  slie  had  an  energy  of  character  that 
might  have  matched  his  own  ;  she  had  already  been  married,  anJ 
when  she  received  in  her  heart  the  doctrines  of  ^Methodism,  her 
husband  threatened  her  with  an  asylum  in  a  madhouse  ;  he  went 
to  sea,  and  he  and  his  vessel  were  both  lost.  She  became  the 
Illation  of  one  of  3Ir.  eslev^s  three  honsi's  wlo^m  lio  idocnd  his 


some  time  at  least,  oy 
's  and  sorrows,  joys  and  passions,  look 
on  ])aper — the  love  jiassages  between 
and  So])hia  (hiustoii.  That  was  in 
in  his  life,  and  wlien  we  sing  those 
translation  from  /inzeiidorf, — 
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iniiii.sters.  A\  ith  fw»f  7  •  •  . 

aflin-rs  ol'  l„o,.l  sociHio; 

AVcsIov  ov.denllv  lelt  Idr  li  ^  ^  ‘l'«  afhHJium  wl.ich 

nmu'd,  and  li„»-  nianv  a  heart  io„  |!v  ,  f  “'r'l  “ 

'V;.,s  not  w,.so.  II,.  apinvhend  that'd  .  ^ 

.yinld  to  love.  IK.  „iana..od  to  ,  ■  'i'  ‘  "  ''ot  a  woman 

"  ‘'d('y.s  pivaclifivs  f^o  that  tin-  Jo,\)  T*  *<>  ono  of 

lts,notothoai)o.stloto  th..  oartl, 'foi  I  fr  ''■‘'ovocahlo. 

"■on,  hut  It  was  molten  in  tieit  fune,  "n  ’  was  of 

fonttht  a^.nh.stnus  lu,t  ‘ whole 

<  harles  \\  eslev.  Then  wi  •  f  ten  '  f fn'end 

“■'''•'‘"f  man,  ‘hehold  I  (ak.V'nv  .v  |,'  <  W‘ woids  of  the  laophet,’ 
stroke,  vet  shall  thon  nof  l'  ol  thine  eves  at  -i 

'';7"-7  ''^'shwsawUra.aMirim'/vtd^^  '>*» 

o.l'l  and  then  he  allowed  hiinse'f  ,|,  ,  ,  i  oiffl'ly-live  year.s 

‘oa  with  her.  ,SI„,  ,vas  in  ]'  elid  “o  I'onversa- 

'^'■eomnanied  hv  Ileniv  A  ’  ‘  i  ‘'•'^l"'oaN'-'(l  a  wish  to  ,sco 

jiossessioii,  the  ineetiii"-  was  niost  ..If',  usual  .self- 

"11-  and  M'esley  n^.m'  mentioned  her'n  ^  i  "*  ‘•"utiiiuc 
t"  •■^cv  lho.se  fre  I  ,  .  !•  “i  i"  U  i-s 

mads  on  the  -raves  of  uumiori;' 

“c.  .,.,1 

hniderin-  the  marria,i;e  with  (i...;,.,.  M  l.*’'’.  in 

jhd  not  als..  hinder  that  ‘thorn  iii  the  '?  u  pity  ho 

'alletin-  his  hrother.  ,She  was  ind,  i’  \ f*'"m 

helore  marriaiie  ^\■eslev  wis  r  fortune,  hut 

■sottled  upon  lier  ■  he  'ilso  |  '  *^  *'.•  *• '“'f  ^should  all  he 

alamld  not  travel  one  mile  le-^  e,. '0,!"^!'“'*  ■"‘'>''“‘'ou  that  he 
'''•'"'■o-  Vt'e  ean  ,sav  nothin- of  tie  I  'r"?''  ^''^s  than 

Was  as  a  sword  in  his  hones  for  m.mv\  "’'ml' 

thidu-h  the  graeele.ss  irodlessness  of  )  **"*1  I"*''*  Imen, 

."yaiidal  upon  his  beloved  and  honou led  T' 

deserved  as  it  is  .solitary.  uaiiie— a  scandal  as  un- 

III...., 

"■ ««- ...  m, 
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then*  is  nil  I'tornitv,  T  must  iiriso  aiul  go  lioiico.  llio  piiiu  i})lo  ot 
his  action  in  htc  was  Ins  tro([iicnt  saying — ‘always  in  haste- 
never  in  a  hiirrv/  *  I  have  not  time  to  be  in  a  huii\,  he  said, 
lie  niov(‘(l  througli  the  kingdom  in  the  midst  ot  perpetual  excite¬ 
ment,  hiinselt*  alwavs  calm.  Ills  lahours  were  nitigniticentlx^ 
coinjireheii'^ive  j  In*  did  devise  a  most  c()mpU‘te  niachiuei  \  ot 
religious  useruluess.  Press,  and  pulpit,  and  societies  he  kt'pt  all 
at  work  and  in  motion,  lie  read,  (‘onversed,  travelh‘d  to  the  close 
ot*  his  (*ai\*(‘r.  Dr.  »Iohnson  loved  his  i*unversation.  He  was  a  iull- 
minded  and  well-built  man.  Jl(‘  jiossessed  the  power  to  coni})n'- 
hend  a  large  plan,  and  to  attiaid  to  all  the  minor  outlines  and 
details.  Small  in  stature,  he  must  have  possessed  some  irresistihh* 
majestv,  which  hort^  down  all  hed'ore  him,  ‘  Ho  silent  or  begone,’ 
.^ai(l  lu‘  to  a  party  of  J\i])ists  in  Ireland  interru])ting  liini ;  and  they 
obeyed  and  were  silent.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  liis  anxiety  to  crown 
his  hero,  has  done  iinwisidy  in  making  ^lethodisni  to  be  the 
onlv  fountain  of  the  modern  (Jhurch-lih'.  l^et  him  do  honour  to 
its  collatinul  iiiHiuaices,  and  it  will  have  enough  to  hi‘  ])roud  ot  in 
its  hatchineiits.  On  went  tlu'  old  man  ;  he  had  stirred  England  ; 
he  had  foiiiuh'd  an  illustrious  religious  dynasty.  1 1  is  associates 
])(‘rc(‘ivcd  in  him  no  decay.  Follow  him  in  his  journal ;  it  is  a 
noble  and  (‘hei'rful  sight  to  behold  the  glorious  jvatriarch  of  the 
(diurch  moving  from  jdace  to  jdace.  Vast  throngs  still  gather 
round  the  old  man,  for  ever  young;  it  is  atfecting  to  read  his 
rc'cords  and  his  memories.  The  scioii's  where  the  illustrious  old 
man  preaclu‘d  oftiai  must  havi‘  bi'en  of  the  most  touching  descrip¬ 
tion.  Ill*  ])reached  to  forty-seven  men  who  were  under  sentence 
of  death  in  ^’ewgate,  the  clink  of  whose  chains  was  very  awful, 
but  most  of  whom  sobbed  with  broken  hearts  whili*  he  proclaimed 
tliat  there  is  ‘  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinniT  that  repenteth.’  And 
that  must  have  been  an  im[)ressive  night-scene  near  Xewcastlc- 
under-Lyne,  when  tin*  silvi'red  locks  of  the  tireless  apostle  gleamed 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  as  he  stood  in  the  ])iercing  cold  preaching 
under  the  village  trees  to  a  multitude  four  times  as  large  as 
could  be  got  into  the  chapel.  He  stands  in  the  pul])it  of  St.  Giles, 
in  liondoii — he  pri'ached  there  Htty  years  since,  before  he  went  to 
-Vmerica.  ‘  Avvthcif  not  jnisscd  as  a  inffcJt  in  the  niff/if/  he  writes. 
At  St.  Ives,  ('ornwall,  he  iinds  that  good  old  »]ohn  Nance,  whose 
Iiounc  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  whicli  tore  down  the  chapel  in  the 
da\s  o[  fiery  trial  ; — early  days  had  gone,  but  he  had  remained, 
and  there,  .silting  ludiind  tho  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  he  sank  down, 
NN  as  carrli'd  out,  and  ‘  fell  on  sleep.’  ( )ld  families  that  used  to  enter¬ 
tain  him,  droj)  away.  ‘  iheir  houses,’  savs  he,  ‘  neither  know 
them  nor  me  any  more.’  As  he  goes  into  years,  his  letters 
lucioase,  es[)ecially  his  letters  to  women — that  fervid  sentiment  of 
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left  Kpworth  with  "rent  satisfaction,  and  ahont  one,  ]>roacliod  at 
(dayworth.  T  tliink  none  were  unmoved  but  ^lichael  Fenwick, 
who  fell  hist  aslee])  under  an  adjoininu:  liaystaek/  For  many 
years  dosi‘ph  Bradford  was  his  travelling:  eoni])anion,  and  eon- 
sldi'HMl  no  assistance  too  servile,  hut  was  sidjject  to  eh:nii;es. 
AVeskw  din'cted  him  to  take  a  paekid  of  h'tters  to  ])ost ;  Bradford 
wished  to  hear  his  sei'inon  first.  AV(‘sley  ex’postulated.  Bradford 
was  lirm.  ^  Then,’  said  A\  I'sley,  ‘  you  and  I  must  part.  *  A  ery 
W(‘ll.’  They  sle])t  on  it.  Xi'xt  mornini^^  AVesley  accosted  his  old 
friend,  ‘  Have  you  cousidennl  ^  ’  ‘  AT\s,  sir.’  ‘  And  must  we  part  r’  I 
‘  Bl(‘ast*  y(»urself,  sir.’  ‘  AVill  you  ask  my  jiardon?’  'Aosir.' 

‘  Vou  wont  i"  ’  ‘  A^o  sir.’  ‘  Tlum  I’ll  ask  yours,’  said  the  peat 


man.  Bradford  wept  hk(‘  a  child. 

The  d('atli-hed  of  this  p*(‘at  man  was  all  that  such  a  death-hed 
should  1k‘.  It  had  th(‘  suhlimity  and  sanctity  which  should  close 
S(>  hallowed  and  saintly  a  career.  Ilis  last  ])nhlic  si'rvici' was  a 
letUa*  to  Wilh(‘rforci‘,  the  *J()th  of  Fehrnary,  171)1,  exhorting  him 
to  ])('rseveran(M‘  in  his  ])arliamentary  idforts  against  slavcM’v. 
With  holy  nu'ilitations  and  snatclu's  of  sacixal  song  from  the 
hvmns  (»f  his  hrotlu'r  and  Dr.  Watts,  and  texts  and  mottos  upon 
his  lip,  h(‘  took  his  way  ‘  ihrongh  tin*  valley  of  tlu'  shadow  of  death.’ 
As  lu‘  jiasst'd  through,  it  was  m‘V(‘r  very  dark  to  liini.  As  a  very 
fav»airahh‘  speciiiKm  of  the  ])ower  of  Dr.  Sti'Vims  in  grouping  his 
materials,  we  may  (jnote  tin*  rare  death-hed  scene: — 


I 


‘I'ln*  closing  scenes  of  Ids  life  were  worthy  of  its  pure  and  henc- 
fieent  liistory. 

‘On  the  Sunday  inorning  after  liis  last  sermon,  he  rose  with  a]ipa- 
rcntly  improved  health,  and,  sitting  in  his  chair,  with  his  hahitiial 
ch»*(M’fnlm‘ss,  (pioted  from  his  brother  s  hymn,  entitled  “  Forsake  me 
not  when  my  strength  faileth,”  the  stanza, 

‘  Till  glad  I  lay  this  body  down, 

Thy  servant.  Lord,  attend  ; 

And  ( >,  my  life  of  mercy  crown 
With  a  triumphant  end  ! 

‘Death  was  a  welcome  rest  to  liim,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
concluded  the  hymn,  he  uttered,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  the  words  of 
Christ:  “  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.*’  He  attempted  to  converse,  "y 
hut  was  (pnckly  exhausted,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  u])on  his  bed.  The 
group  ot  Iriends  around  him  knelt  in  prayer^  he  responded  the  amen  i 
■with  unusual  lervour.  Soon  alter  he  exclaimed  :  “There  is  no  need  ^ 
for  more  than  w  hat  I  said  at  Bristol  ^  my  words  then  were  : 

‘  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am,  B 

But  Jesus  died  for  me.’ 

‘  “  Is  this  the  present  language  of  your  heart  ?  ”  asked  one  of  hi* 
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frit'iids,  “and  do  you  now  fool  as  you  did  thou  1”  “  Yos,”  ho  ropliod. 

“’'Pis  ouou»^di/’  ivjoincd  his  IViond  ;  “Jlo,  our  precious  ruimanuoh 
has  imirliastMl,  lias  proinisod  all.”  “  Ho  is  all  !  ho  is  all !  T  will  go!” 
ivspoiidod  the  dyiiig  man. 

‘The  evening  came  on.  “How  necessary  is  it,”  ho  exclaimed,  “lor 
(‘Very  one  to  he  on  the  right  toundatiou  : 

‘I  the  cliiet'  of  sinners  am, 

Ihit  Jesus  died  for  me.’ 


AVe  must  he  justilied  hy  faith  and  then  go  ou  to  full  sanetifieation.” 

‘'flu'  iH'xt  day  he  was  lethargic.  “A'here  is  noway  into  the  holiest 
hut  by  th(‘  blood  of  J(‘sus,”  lu*  said  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice. 
Shaking  otf  th(‘  languor  of  disease,  he  re])eati‘(l,  threi^  or  lour  tinu'.s, 
during  the  day,  “  have  boldness  to  (‘iitm*  into  the  holiest  by  the 
blood  of  fb'siis.”  ( )n  'fuesday,  the-  1st  of  March,  he  sank  ra]>idly,  but 
be  was  to  depart,  as  so  many  thousands  of  his  lowliest  followers  bad, 
with  “singing  and  shouting.”  Jle  began  the  day  by  singing  one  of 
his  brother's  Ivrics  : 


‘  All  glory  to  God  in  the  sky. 

And  ]>eace  upon  earth  lie  restored  ; 
O  Jesus,  exalt('d  on  high 

Appear,  our  omniyiotent  Lord  ; 
Who,  meanly  in  Bethlehem  born, 
Didst  stoop  to  redeem  a  lost  race, 
Once  more  to  thy  l>eople  return. 

And  reign  in  thy  kingdom  of  grace. 
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‘  O  wouldst  thou  again  be  made  known. 

Again  in  thy  Sj)irit  descend. 

And  set  up,  in  each  of  thine  own, 

A  kingdom  that  never  shall  end  ! 

Thou  only  art  al)le  to  bless. 

And  make  the  glad  nations  obey, 

And  bid  the  dire  enmity  cease, 

And  bow  the  whole  world  to  thy  sway. 

‘His  voico  failed  at  the  end  of  the  second  .stanza.  Ho  asked  for  pen 
and  ink,  but  could  not  write.  iV  friend,  taking  the  juui  to  write  for 
him,  asked  “What  shall  I  write!'’  “  Xotliing,”  replied  the  dying 
patriarch,  “  but  that  God  is  unUt  us.”  During  the  forenoon  he  again 
surprised  his  mourning  friends  by  singing  the  rapturous  hymn  : 

‘  I’ll  praise  my  Maker  while  I’ve  breath, 

And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 

I’raiso  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers  ; 

My  days  of  praise  shall  ne’er  be  past. 

While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last. 

Or  immortality  endures. 

‘  Still  later  ho  seemed  to  summon  his  remaining  strength  to  speak,  but 
could  only  say  in  broken  accents,  “  Xaturo  is — nature  is  ” — One  of  his 
attendants  added,  “  nearly  exhausted ;  but  you  arc  entering  into  a  new 
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nature  and  into  tlio  socioty  of  Mossod  “(Vrtainly/’  lio 

ivspondrd,  rlus].in.L'  liis  hands  and  oxclaiinin.i;  “dcsus!’'  ^  lUii  liis 
voi<M*  raih‘ii,  and  tlionj^h  his  lips  continued  to  ino\Oj  his  nu ailing  coulil 
n(*t  h(‘  ninh'istood. 

‘  He  was  placed  in  his  chair,  hut  seenu'd  suddenly  struck  Avith  death. 
AVith  a  tailing'  voice  In*  ])rayed  aloud  :  “  Lord,  thou  j^ivi'st  stren,i;lh  to 
tho.<<‘  that  speak  and  to  tla^se  that  <-annot.  Sju-ak,  Lord,  to  all  our 
hearts,  and  let  them  know  that  dhon  loosest  the  tongue.”  Jiaising 
liis  voice,  he  sung  two  lin(‘s  of  tin*  I)oxo](»gy  : 

‘’Po  Fatlicr,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

AVho  sweetly  all  agree — 

Mhit  h('  could  ]u*oc(*ed  no  Purther.  ^‘Xowwt'  have  done,  lot  us  all 
go,”  In*  adde<l.  'Phe  ruling  jKission  was  strong  in  dt*ath  ;  he  evidently 
su})])osed  hiinselP  <lisinissing  one  of  his  ass(‘inhlies. 

‘  H(*  was  again  laid  upon  his  hod,  to  rise  no  nnm*.  After  a  .short 
slee]>  he  called  all  ]ues(*nt  to  oiler  ju'ayer  and  praise.  Th(*y  knelt 
around  him,  and,  says  one  of  th(*m,  ‘‘the  room  si'emed  tilled  with  tlu* 
Ihvine  ])r(‘S('nc(*.”  A  second  time  they  knelt  in  like*  mann(*r,  and  his 
fervent  ri*spons(*s  .showed  that  he  was  yet  ahh*  to  shar(*  in  their  de¬ 
votions.  He  utteiiMl  an  (‘inphati**  amen  to  a  ])art  of  tin*  jwayer  whicli 
alluded  to  the  perpetuation  and  universal  spread  of  the  doctrine  ami 
discipline  to  whic  h  In*  had  devotcal  his  life*.  AVhen  tln*y  rose  from 
their  km*(‘s  he*  took  leave*  of  (*a<*h,  grasping  their  hands  and  saying, 
“  Farew(*ll  !  Farewc*ll !  ” 

*  Soon  aft(*r,  another  visitor  entc'red  the  chamher  ;  AVesley  att(*mj)ted 
to  speak,  hut  observing  that  In*  could  not  lu;  understood,  he  ])aus(‘(l, 
and  colh‘cling  all  his  strength,  exclaimed,  “  The  bed  of  all  /V,  God  is 
irith  ?/."*.’*  And  then,  .siys  a  Avitiu'ss  of  the  .se(*m',  “lifting  u})  his 
dying  arms  in  token  of  victory,  and  raising  his  feehh*  voice  Avitli  a  holy 
triumph,  not  to  he*  expr(*ss(*d,”  In*  again  cric'd  out,  “  The  besf  of  all  is, 
God  i,<  v'itJt  asT  “  AVho  arc*  the.se; In*  asked,  noticing  a  grou])  of 
]n'rsons  ;it  his  bedside.  “  Sii*,”  re])lic'd  Kogc*rs,  Avho,  with  his  wife*, 
llc'stc'i*  Ann  L’ogers,  ministered  to  him  in  his  la^^t  hours,  “Sir,  Ave  arc 
c'ome  to  rc*joicc'  Avith  you  ;  you  are  going  to  receive  your  c'roAvn.”  “It 
is  tin*  Lord’s  doing,”  he  replic*cl,  “and  marvellous  in  our  ey(*.s.”  On  being 
informc'd  that  the  AvidoAV  of  (’harles  AVesley  Avas  come,  he  said,  in 
allusion  to  Ins  deceased  hrothc*r,  “He  givc'th  His  sc*rvants  rc*.st.”  He 
thankc*d  her,  as  she  pivssed  his  hand,  and  ailectionately  endc*aA’oured 
to  kiss  her.  As  they  Avet  his  lijKs,  he  said,  “  We  thank  Thee*,  O  Lord, 
tor  thc'se  and  all  Thy  mc*rcies  :  bh'ss  the  ('hurch  and  king;  and  grant 
us  truth  and  ]'eace,  thrcnigh  desus  (Hirist  our  l^ml,  feu*  evc-r  and  evcrl’ 
It  Avas  his  usual  thanksgiving  after  meals. 

‘“He*  eauseth  his  .sc'ivants  to  lie  doAvn  in  peace;”  “The  clouds 
dro]»  tatness  ;  “  1  he  Lord  is  Avith  ns,  tin*  (lod  of  rJacoh  is  our  refugel 

•  such  A^^*rc*  sonic*  ot  his  hrcAken  hut  rapturous  ejaculations  in  these 
last  lionrs.  Again  he  snmmonc'ci  the  comjiany  to  ]»rayc*r  at  his  bedside; 
the  chamlier  had  becoino  not  merely  a  sanctuary,  it  seemed  the  gate  of 
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and  they  to  have  hoon  incliiJod  in  such  a  work. 

There  are  many  reterences,  indeed,  to  topics,  which  show  the 
author  to  lu*  ac([uainti‘d  with  the  whole  literature,  certainly  tlie 
more  |)o])ular  literature,  of  many  of  the  questions  in  disj)uto 
hi*tw(‘(*n  AVc'slev,  and  3Iethodism,  and  their  eotemporaries.  Tlic 
value  of  the  work  would  have  heen  enhanced  hy  less  concision. 
A\^e  would  n(»t  have  seen  it  less  ane(*dolal,  hut  more  philosophical. 
Alexander  Knox  has  j;iven  to  us  in  his  remarks  on  Southey’s 
‘  Life  of  AVesley,’  a  taste  of  the  topics,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the 
topics  should  he  discussed.  A"et,  perha])S,  no  one  hut  an  Knp^Iish- 
man — and  that  Ihijrlishmaii  not  a  Alethodist — could  do  justice  to 
th(‘  ])h('nom(‘na  of  that  sini^ular  movement  and  interesting;'  e])och. 
’J'lu^  writi*!'  should  travel  throiip^h  the  wastes  of  (k)rnwall,  throuj^h 
the  ma,Lrnitic(‘iit  mountain  solitudes  of  AVah‘S,  through  the  dense 
]>opulations  of  the  north  of  Ihigland  ;  ho  will  tind  that  AVesleyan 
Alethodism  is  r('lal(‘d  to  tin*  idi'as  and  traditions  of  race  ;  that  it 
is  the  especial  ])ro])erty  of  a  sensuous  hut  mostly  thoughtless 
pc'ople  ;  and  th.at  the  detinitioii  given  to  it  hy  Jlr.  Knox — ^  an 
ap])aratus  formed  for  the  piir])ose  of  cherishing  and  deepening 
rc'ligious  sensation’ — is  eminently  just  and  true  ;  it  hy  no  means, 
in  an  ecpial  di'gree,  cherislu's  or  deep(nis  religious  thought.  AV(‘ 
do  hope  not  to  he  misunderstood  when  we  sj)eak  of  John  AA'eslcy 
as  th(‘  Loyola  (»f  Ih’otestantism  ;  and  in  saying  this  we  must 
rcunind  our  read(Ts  that  the  hatefulness  of  tlesuitism  W’as  not 
(h'vi'loped  in  the  mind  and  life  of  its  founder.  AA'esley  had  the 
intiexihh'  and  undeviating  will  which  determines  to  obtain  a 
(Munmand  ov(‘r  the  .souls  of  men  for  highest  jmrposes.  Jle  has  loft 
an  ecch‘siasti('al  sy.stem  to  the  world  which  has  the  rigiditv  and 
inexorahleness  ot  the  mind  of  Kichelieu;  discijdined,  and  illus¬ 
trated,  and  enforced  hy  lessons  Avhich  might  have  heen  learned  in 
the  caverns  ot  the  Alanreza,  and  applied  to  the  more  permissible 
purposes  ot  the  same  revelations. 


INTELLECTUAL,  .AIOEAL,  AND  rilYSTCAli 
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llfE  liavo  to  ooiiu:ratulato  the  puLlic  on  tlio  appearanoo  of  an 
\V  iutorestinu;  work  on  education,  from  the  juMi  of  Mr. 
II('rl)crt  S[)cnccr.  Earnest  tlioiiLi^lit  on  this  snhject  is  ever  welcome. 
It  j)ossess('s  interest  for  almost  every  readia*,  not  only  from  its 
im])ortan(‘e,  hut  from  the  variedy  of  treatment  of  which  it  is 
sus(‘i']>tihle,  and  from  the  stani])  of  his  ixa’sonality  which  i‘verv 
writer  imj)ress(‘s  on  the  discussion.  ‘  As  a  man  is,  so  is  his 
slreiii^th  ’  to  d(‘al  with  any  (pu'stion  of  exj)('ri(‘nce  and  thought ; 
hut  llu',  ([uestion  of  ('diication,  from  its  I'ssential  breadth,  and 
tVoiii  its  lu'cc'ssary  ])racticality,  gives  play  foi*  (aidless  variety  of 
treat nuait,  from  tlie  vagaries  of  tlui  most  visionaiy  tlu'orist,  to  th(‘ 
])iiH(*tilios  of  the  most  ])(‘ttifogging  tactliaan. 

Mr.  ILa’hert  S[)encer’s  ‘  strength  ’  for  the  discussion  (consists  in 
a  com])rehensive  snjierticial  surviw,  clear  Inti'lligeiuje,  and  lucid 
ri'asoning  ;  and  as  fai’  as  ([uestions  of  (‘ducation  can  lu?  detcwmiiu'd 
1)V  logic  a])])lied  to  its  external  teatnivs,  they  are  dispos('d  of  hero 
with  singular  ahility.  The  work  consists  of  four  jiarts,  each  of 
which  has  already  appeared  as  a  review-artich' — the  earlii'st  in 
^lay,  ISol;  the  latest  in  July,  1  Sol).  They  are,  therefore,  no 
crude  notions,  hut  thoughts  which  have  stood  the  tost  of  time, 
and  ari'  still  valued  hy  the  writer  snlllciently  to  induce  tlu'ir 
r(‘])u1)lication.  lie  eviihmtly  regards  the  whole  matter  as  ameii- 
ahle  to  argument,  and  he  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  convincing 
his  rea(h‘rs  what  is  the  most  reasonabh'  object,  and  what  the  most 
reasonable  means  of  attaining  it ;  as  it‘,  these  convictions  being 
wrouglit,  the  whole  ([uestlon  was  set  at  rest  for  ever.  Nay,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  read  his  hook  without  conceiving  a  suspicion 
that  his  argument  is  even  dearer  to  him  than  his  subject ;  or,  at 
least,  that  his  subject  is  dearer  to  him  as  the  ground  of  argumenta¬ 
tive  discussion  than  in  its  more  emotional  aspects. 

The  first  chajiter  is  occupied  with  the  question — ‘  What  know¬ 
ledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  ’  Defore  entering  on  the  detail  of  this 
discussion,  we  must  make  a  decided  protest  against  the  criterion 
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by  wbicb  lie  iud.j^os  the  ndative  value  of  ditferent  kinds  of  know- 
ledixe.  lie  estiiiiatt‘s  them  on  consideration  of  what  a  man  hu-^  in 
do:  wi*  would  (‘stimate  them  on  thi‘  consid(‘ration  ot  what  a  nian 
mat/  he,  lie  classifies  in  the  order  of  their  importance  the  leading 
kinds  of  activity  which  constitute  human  life  : — 

‘'fhey  may  !»«•  arraiii^^otl  into: — 1.  Those  activities  which  directly 
minister  to  s(*lt-]uvservation  :  2.  Tlmse  activities  wliich,  by  secuvin^^ 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in«lii(‘ctly  minister  to  selt-preservation  ;  Those 

activities  wliieh  have  for  their  end  the  rearin.Lj  and  discii)lin(^  of 
olIspriiiL'  j  4.  I  hose  activities  which  are  involvi'il  in  the  maintenaiieo 
of  pn»p(‘r  social  ami  j)olitical  relations  ;  i).  Those  miscellaneous 

activities  which  fill  np  the  leisure  part  tT*  life,  devoted  to  the  giati- 
lication  of  tin?  tastes  and  feeliiiL^s. 

‘That  th(‘Re  stand  in  somethin;'  like  their  true  order  of  subordina¬ 
tion,  it  needs  no  loni'  <‘onsid(‘ration  to  show,  'fhe  actions  and  ]>re- 
‘•autionsby  which,  from  monuMit  to  moment,  we  secure  j»(‘rsonal  safety 
must  clearly  tak(^  ]>receden(a‘ of  all  othius. 

‘ 'I'liat  m‘xt  after  direct  self-prest*rvati(m  comes  the  indirect  self- 
]>rest‘rvation,  which  consists  in  ae([uirin;'  tlu'  means  of  livin,!.',  noiu* 
will  (piestion.  'I'hat  a  man’s  industrial  functions  must  be  eonsidiuvd 
before,  his  parental  ones,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  ;^(‘nerally 
s])eakin;',  the  dischar^'c  of  the  parmital  functions  is  mad(‘  possible  cmly 
by  the  previous  dischar;^e  of  the  imlustrial  ones. 

‘As  the  family  conu*s  befon*  the  state  in  order  of  tim(‘, — as  the 
brini'in,!'  np  of  children  is  ]»ossil)le  befon*  the  state  exists,  or  when 
it  has  ceased  t<*  bi*,  whi'reas  the  state  is  rendered  ])ossible  only  bv  the 
brin.uiie.'  up  of  children  ;  it  follows  that  the  duties  of  a  i)arent 
tlemaml  closer  attention  than  those*  of  the  citizem.’ 

‘'fhost*  torms  of  pliMsurahh^  occupation  which  till  up  the  leisure 
left  by  ;^'rav»‘r  occupations — tin*  (‘njoyments  of  music,  poetry,  ])ainting, 
tVc. — manitestly  imply  a  j»n*-existin;,'  state  of  society.’  ‘Ami  conse- 
(picntly,  that  part  (»f  human  eondmd  Avhich  cemstitutes  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  is  of  mon*  moment  than  that  which  goes  out  in  ac.comjdish- 
ments  or  exercise  of  the  tast<*s  ;  and  in  education,  j^reparation  for  the 
one  must  rank  before  pn‘paration  for  the  other.’ 

AVo  bavo  quoted  largely  from  the  expositioTi  of  tin*  jirinciplos 
on  wbit'h  Mr.  Sj)oneor  (‘stimates  tin*  value  of  the  several  appliaaeos 
of  education,  lurause  this  constitutes  the  ba.sis  of  the  whole  work, 
and  we  wish  to  do  it  justice.  AVe  would  fain  bave^  quoted  ?/iore 
largi'ly,  in  (>rder  to  justify  oor.^e/reH  in  the  suspicion  that  the 
nature  ot  his  work,  and  the  consciousiu'ss  of  bis  power  to  give  it 
perfectitui,  has  been  its  main  attraction  to  the  artificer.  The 

construction  ol  the  whole  fabric  of  this  argument  is  so  perfect _ the 

several  constituents  are  jioised  so  skillfully,  each  in  the  only  place 
it  could  fitly  occupy — the  interstices  are  iiointed  with  such‘ex(pii- 
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<[{c  coiiipletonoss,  that,  as  a  iabric,  it  cannot  fail  to  inspire  its 
aivlhtoct  with  a  secret  joy.  Looking:  at  it  with  the  eve  of  a  ‘  son 
of  toil,’ tkihy  occupied  With  the  laborious  functions  of  a  teacher, 
we  confess  to  somewhat  of  the  impatience  with  which  Harry  11  ot- 
snur,  breathless  and  faint  with  extreme  toil,  bore  the  quest  ion  iicj; 

of  one  not  ‘  himself  a  soldier.’ 

‘Of  course,’  continues  ^Mr.  Spencer,  ‘  the  ideid  of  education  is — 
complete  preparation  in  idl  these  divisions.’  This  is  not  our  ideal. 
\Vc  would  rather  think  of  education  as  that  which  is  to  make  a 
man  the  best,  the  hiu^hest,  the  wisest,  that  he  is  capable  ot  beinj;; 
Icavin*;  tlie  olijective  excellence  to  develop  itself  in  cours(*  ot 
nature  fnmi  the  subjective  complehmess. 

'fliis  material  ditference  of  position,  of  course,  i;ives  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  dittcrcnce  of  ap[)i‘arance  to  the  several  stiulies  and  (‘xercises 
proposed  for  emi)loyment  in  education,  and  placi*s  ns  at  antajj;o- 
nism  with  Mr.  Spimci'r  on  almost  every  page  of  his  tirst  chapter. 

lie  o[H‘ns  it  l)y  rc‘fereiu*('  to  the  saying  that  *  decoration  preced(*s 
dress ;  ’  and  cites  divers  exemplitications  of  this  fact,  in  the  ( >rinoco 
Indian,  who,  regardless  of  personal  comiort,  will  work  for  a  tort- 
night  to  procure*  the  means  of  painting  his  skin — in  wild  Indians, 
wiio  will  ])urchase  beads  rather  than  broadcloth — in  Captain 
Speke’s  Africans,  who  strutted  about  in  goat-skin  mantles  when 
the  weather  was  tine,  but  when  it  was  wet,  folded  tln'in  np  and 
shiverc'd  in  the  rain — in  the  (ireek  schoeds,  where  music,  poetry, 
and  rhetoric  ])rccedt‘d  ])hilosophy.  Then  he  brings  home  the 
charge  of  this  folly  : — 

‘  Men  dr(*ss  their  children’s  minds  as  they  do  tlieir  bodies,  in  the 
pnn’ailing  fashion.  As  the  Orinoco  Indian  puts  on  paint  before 
leaving  his  hut,  not  with  a  view  to  any  direct  benelit,  but  because  he 
would  he  ashaned  to  be  seen  without  it  ;  so,  a  boy’s  drilling  in  J^atin, 
and  Oreek  is  insisted  on,  not  b(;caus(‘ of  th(*ir  intrinsic,  value,  but  that 
he  may  not  be  disgraeml  by  being  Ihiind  ignoiant  of  them — that  he 
may  have  “  the  education  of  a  gentleman  ” — the  badge  marking  a 
certain  social  position,  and  bringing  a  consecpient  respect. 

‘  This  parallel  is  still  more  forcibly  disi)layed  in  the  (!ase  of  the 
other  sex.’ 

^Ir.  Spencer  considers  that  whereas,  originally,  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  occupied  the  attention  of  both  sexes  C(jually,  the  useful  is 
now  taking  due  precedence  of  the  decorative  both  in  the  dress 
and  the  education  of  men  : — 

‘  In  neither  direction  has  this  chartgc  gone  so  far  with  women.  TIic 
Wearing  of  ear-rings,  linger  rings,  bracelets  ;  the  tdahoraie  dressings 
ot  the  hair,  the  imiueuse  labour  employed  in  making  habiliments 
sjulliciently  attractive ;  and  the  great  discomfort  tliat  will  be  sub- 
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luittcil  to  for  llu;  sake  of  conformity  ;  sliow  liow  f^roatly,  in  tlie 
attiriii"  of  women,  the  desire  of  approhat ion  overrides  the  desin'for 
warmth  and  eunvenieiice.  And  similarly  in  their  education,  the 
iininense  ])r«?j»onderance  of  “  accomj)lishnu*nts  ”  proves  how  hen*,  too, 
use  is  suhonlinated  in  display.  Dancing;,  deportment,  the  piano, 
sinj'iii';,  <lrawin.ir, — what  a  lar;;e  sj)ac(*  do  these  oceuj»y  I  It  you  ask 
why  Italian  and  (lerinau  are  learnt,  you  will  liml  that,  uiuh*!*  all  the 
sham  n*asons  ojven,  the  n*al  reason  is  that  a  knowh*dij;e  of  those 
toni;ues  is  thought  lady-like.  It  is  not  that  the  books  written  in  tln  ni 
may  b<*  utilized,  which  they  scarc(‘ly  ever  an*  ;  but  that  Italian  and 
t  lermaii  souths  maybe  s\ino,  and  that  the  (‘xtent  of  tin*  attainment 
may  brin^^  whisp(*red  admiration.  Tin*  births,  d(*aths,  and  maniancs 
(»f  kin.^s,  and  other  liki*  historic  trivialiti(*s,  an* committed  to  nn*mory, 
not  bceaust^  of  any  din*ct  bt*nelits  that  can  ]u)ssibly  n*sult  from 
knowinj^  them  ;  but  because  soci(*lv  considers  them  jiarts  of  a  ^ond 
cilucation — breausi*  the  abs(*nc(^  of  such  knowh*dj4e  may  biino  the 
contempt  of  others.  AVh(*u  W(*  liave  named  readings  writin^LC,  sp(*llini;, 
orammar,  arithmetic,  ami  .s(*win^S  W(*  have  nann'd  about  all  the 
ihinj^s  a  j^irl  is  tau,L,dit  with  a  view  t«>  their  actual  uses  in  lilc  ;  and 
even  some,  (d’  lh(*se  have  mon*  n*lcn*nce  to  the  oo(_)d  ojdiiion  of  others 
than  to  immediate  personal  W(*lfan*.’ 

o  will  not  stay  to  iin[uir(*  wbotber,  if  the  ])icfoivnee  of  (h'cn- 
ration  to  dross,  thus  ])n>V('d  to  bi*  e(»nnnon  to  all  uneultivated 
natiiUts,  and  to  bavo  withstood  tho  onliirbti'nnn'nt  of  both  Gret'k 
and  Mni^lish  civilization,  may  not  lu*  ('ssentially  human.  f)r,  if  it 
mu>t  b(*  (huiotincod  as  pt'rvi'rsity  and  tolly,  whotiu'i*  31  r.  SjK'iicer 
has  not  hlmsi*lf  furnishod  tin*  proof  that  it  is  too  inlu'vonl  to  he 
n*asoni'd  down.  ( )n  his  prineiph*,  that  tho  ('duoation  whiidi  propares 
fordin‘ot  S('lf-pr('.si*rvati<ui,  is  of  1  list  importanoi*,  (*ortainly  (h'loiicc 
mimt  taki*  ])n*oodouoo  of  appoaranoi*.  Ibit  on  our  tlu*oiy,  that 
(*tIiu‘ation  is  to  make  a  man  as  j;ood,  wiso,  and  ai^rooabh*,  as  In*  can 
bo  nnnh',  wi*  hail  tho  h*arninp;  which  (*nablos  him  to  [uvsont  hiin- 
soll  bi*tvu*('  his  lollows  mnh*r  tho  most  j)h‘asing  as])oots,  and  the 
morals  which  dictati*  conformity  to  prevailing  tastes,  rather  than 
tho  «d)trusion  id’  personal  convictions,  however  reasonable  they 
may  bo. 

thmsistont  with  his  views  on  this  matter,  is  3lr.  S[)oncer’s sum- 
maiy  condomnation  id’  tho  education  id’  prls.  In  the  name  of 
many  hundreds  of  cultivated  women,  wlio  bring  high  iutolligoiico 
to  the  choice  of  what  girls  shall  bo  taught,  and  practical  wisdom  to 
its  adajitation  in  tho  dovolopmont  of  mental  and  moral  cliaractcr, 
wo  jirotost  indignantly  against  tho  taunt  of  ‘sham  reasons  given’ 
to  hide  their  *  preference  for  such  studies  as  will  Hatter  their 
own  and  their  pupil’s  vanity.’  AVliat  does  3lr.  Spencer  mean  hv 
‘utilized,’  ‘actual  uses.’  Jle  seems  to  coiitiiie  the  terms  to  the 
merely  material.  To  our  eoiivietioii,  the  girl  whose  music  and 
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ilrawiii"’,  whose  Italian,  anil  German,  and  History,  have  quickened 
Euqhl  strengthened  judgment,  stimulated  and  rogulato‘l  l>er 
motional  nature,  and  refined  her  tastes,  has  utih/cd  tluse 
iccoiuidishmeuts  as  mueh  as  her  reading,  writing,  and  sewing. 
Wo  ask  wliat  tliov  liavo  iiuulo  lior,  not  ^vllat  they  luive  made  jier 
iMe  to  do  ;  and  avo  are  ooiiteiit  if  we  find  that  they  have  given  liei 
a  cliann  wldoli  makes  lier  ‘  a  joy  ’  wherever  slie  appears 

This  test  of  educational  processes  hy  what  a  man  has  to  do, 
luoets  us  in  another  ohji'ctionahle  form  in  the  choice  ot  studies  tor 
Ifovif.  ;Mr.  Silencer  would  hanish  all  studies  that  will  he  ot  no  use  m 
after-life.  The  prohahility  that  a  hoy  will  not  he  able  to  turn  his 

Cu’cek  and  Latin  to  practical  account  in  a  commercial  oflici',  hi? 
considers  sutlicient  reasiui  for  striking  imt  (Jrirk  and  Latin  from 

the  list  of  his  lessons.  AVo  contend  that,  though  a  hoy  may  open 
a  Greek  classic  for  the  last  time  in  jirejiaration  for  a  class  at  school, 
he  may  he  so  much  the  better  for  the  study,  that  lie  ^Mll  eiitei  a 
commercial  ollice  to  gras])  more  readily  the  practicalities  of  business, 
both  in  their  detail  and  their  comiirehensiveness,  calculate  more 
accuratelv,  and  s])eculatc  more  wisely,  as  well  as  throw  more 
iHijoymeilt  into  all  the  relations  he  sustains  in  social  and  domestic 

We  object,  however,  in  /o/o,  to  this  iieriietual  reference  to  utility. 
Its  tendency  is  to  limit,  to  materialize,  and  so  to  d(‘gradi‘ ;  'wlu'ieas 
'(hication  should  exalt,  expand,  im|)rove.  Intellectuality  sutlers 
almost  as  much  as  morality  from  selt-contemplation,  and  estima¬ 
tion  of  effects. 

Mr.  S])encer  advocates  with  some  earnestness  tlie  primary 
importance  of  the  science  of  })hysiology  as  a  branch  ot  education, 
hi'cause  ‘  it  suh.serves  selt-pri'servation.’  Indeed  this  seiuns  to  >c 
his  .‘tingle  jianacea  for  tlu'  first  great  ])urpose  of  life.  1  lis  curricuhmi 
for  till'  .second — ‘  indirect  selt-jire.servation  — is  more  copious.  e 
jircscrihes  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  jiractical  mathematics, 
the  ])hysical  sciences,  particularly  biology,  and  the  .scienie  o 
society.’  The  .several  grounds  on  which  he  ailvocates  these 
rcs])cctive  studies,  are  ])ut  in  a  .somewhat  original  and 
interesting  light,  and  we  cordially  recommend  tliem  h)  the 
consideration  of  jiarents  and  masters,  lie  sums  up  this  division  o 
his  subject  thus  : — 

‘  That  which  onr  school-course.s  have  almost  entirely  loft  out,  'Nve 
thus  find  to  he  that  which  most  ni'arly  concerns  the  business  ef  life. 
^  Hir  iinlustriiis  would  cease,  wore  it  not  lor  the  information  whic  i 
iiicii  b(*gin  to  actpiire,  a.s  they  best  may,  after  their  education  i.s  sai 
tube  finished.  And  wen*  it  nut  for  this  information,  from  age  to  ago 
accumulated  and  spread  by  unullicial  means,  theso  industries  would 
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never  have  existril.  Had  there  been  no  ti‘achiii.L,'  hut  wliat  on  in 
our  puljlic  sehooH,  I’uii^lainl  wouM  lunv  ])C  what  it  was  in  teiulal 
times.  That  iucrea.''inL(  acqiiaintanee  with  the  laws  ot‘  jthenoineu;!, 
which  has  llirouL;h  successive  a^.^es  enahleil  us  to  suhJii.L;ale  nature  l«> 
our  needs,  and  in  lliese  ilays  gives  the  common  lal)ourer  comrorls 
whieli  a  few  eeiituries  ago  kings  could  not  purchase,  is  scarcely  in  any 
ilegree.  owed  to  the  a|>[»oinl(“d  means  ot‘  inslrueting  our  youth,  d'he 
vital  knowledg(‘ — that  hy  which  we  hav»‘  grown  as  a  nation  to  what 
we  are,  and  which  now  underlii's  our  whole  existence — is  a  knowledge 
that  has  got  iisell*  taught  in  nooks  and  corners  ;  while  the  ordaiii(‘d 
ai:eneics  lor  leaching  havt*  hec*n  luumlding  litth*  <‘lse  than  dead 

o  o  *r» 

lormularies.’ 


From  the  views  in  this  passage  W’e  must  (‘xpross  our  entire 
dissent.  We  emisidm*  tliat  the  subjects  <d‘  study  advocated  as 
nearly  eoiiceriied  witli  the  luisiiit'ss  of  life,  luv.  in  iirany  respeets 
uusiiilahl(‘ to  tonii  part  of  school  courses.  Xor  is  there  any  danger 
that  our  industries  will  sutler  from  their  abseuee,  as  the  iiistruetiou 
]>revaleut  iii  sc1um»Is  subsm  ves  the  business  of  life  mueli  betli'r,  by 
ipiiektaiiug  and  training  tin*  faeulties  of  tlu'  }uipil,  and  teaching  bim 
li(»w  to  h*arn,  so  that  he  shall  enter  on  bis  ap])reutieeslnp  to  tlu' 
particular  biisiiu'ssof  life  wliicli  may  fall  to  bis  lot  (and  uo  sclioul 
conrsi‘  can  <>bviate  the  necessity  of  such  apprimtieeship),  with  intel¬ 
ligence  to  see  wliat  kimwledgi*  will  best  assist  him,  and  with  power 
to  appnipriate  it.  Tlu‘  intelligence  wliicli  has  (‘iiahled  Fiiglaiid  tu 
make  luwself  what  she  is,  is  mainly  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  lier 
youth  pass  from  seho(d  to  industrial  juirsnits,  not  with  tlu* 
lechnieal  knowledge  of  what  tliey  have  to  do,  but  with  intelligence, 
liahits  of  thought,  cultivated  sagacity,  respect  for  labour,  and  Jove 
of  truth  and  justice. 

In  .Mr.  SpiMii'cr’s  ])ietnres  of  fatliers  and  mothers,  in  liis  third 
division — kiiowh'dge  in  ]»re])aratiou  for  jiarenlhood — we  do  not 
recognizi*  the  av(‘ragtM‘haraet(‘r  of  jiareiitsin  Fngland.  Among  all 
classes  a  much  higher  intelligi'iice  and  tlionghlfnlness  jirevails. 
Tlu'  strictures  ariM'Xcidlent  in  lluanselves,  but  wiA’ear  lie  w'ill  turn 
asiile  many  reailers  by  reipiiriiig  tliem  to  eliargi'  tliemsidves  witli 
egregious  folly  as  a  preliminary  to  the  appropriation  of  liis  lessons. 

Ill  hissi'clion  on  knowledge  as  a  ])ri‘})aration  for  the  functions  of 
citizen,  onr  writia*  again  tails  into  tlie  error  of  attributing  too  little 
importance  to  that  wliicli  improves  llu'  learner,  and  (lemaiidnig 
ilinrt  adaptation  to  tliat  wliieli  lie  will  have  to  do.  Having 
I'xpatiati'd  (»ii  the  utter  valnelessiiess  of  a  knowledge  of  liistorv, 
as  it  is  usually  tanglit,  lie  siijiposes  Ins  reader  to  object — 
are  tacts — interesting  tacts;  ^  and  njoins — 

ithout  doubt  they  arc  tacts  (such,  at  least,  as  arc  not  wholly  or 
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]):irlially  iictions) ;  ami  to  many  tlioy  may  bo  interesting  facts.  But 
tliis  by  no  means  implies  tliat  they  arc  valuable.  Factitious  and 
morbid  opinion  often  gives  seeming  value  to  things  that  have  scarcely 
anv.’  ‘  Tliere  are  those  who  give  high  prices  for  the  relics  of  celebratetl 
murderers.  Will  it  be  contended  that  such  a  taste  is  a  measure  of 
value  i  If  not,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  liking  felt  for 
certain  classes  of  historical  facts  is  no  proof  of  their  worth  ;  and  that 
we  must  lest  their  worth  as  we  test  the  worth  of  other  facts,  by 
asking  to  ichaf  usCfi  they  are  a])plicable.  AV'ere  some  one  to  tell  you 
tliat  your  neighbours’  cat  kittened  yesterday,  you  would  say  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  valueless.  Fact  though  it  might  be,  you  would  call  it  an 
utterly  useless  fact — a  fact  that  could  in  no  way  intluence  your  actions 
ill  life — a  fact  that  would  not  hell)  learning  how  to  live  com- 

jtleh'ly.  Well,  apply  the  same  test  to  the  gnait  mass  of  historical 
facts,  and  you  will  get  the  same  result.  Fhey  are  facts  from  which  no 
conclusions  can  be  drawn — uno)'(ja)n'r,ablc  facts:  and  therefore  facts  of 
no  service  in  establishing  ])rinciples  of  conduct,  wdiich  is  the  chief  use 
of  facts.  Bead  them  if  you  like,  for  amusement ;  but  do  not  Hatter 
yourself  tlu*y  are  instructive.’ 

Wc  ju’otost  against  this  desecration  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
.studies  of  youth  into  a  mere  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
ju’inciples  of  conduct.  iSave  us  from  the  boys  and  girls  wdio  are 
instructed  to  deduce  priiici])les  of  conduct  from  the  tacts  of 
history,  and  throw  a.side  as  (dniff  all  from  which  no  morality  can 
l»o  s(picczcd.  (live  us  the  boys  and  girls  w'bosc  souls  have  been 
liiiulled  by  tlie  story  of  heroism,  wdiose  indignation  has  bi.'on 
roused  by  the  tale  of  oppression,  who  liave  sympathized  w'itli  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  triumphed  in  its  success ;  and  W'e  w  ill 
give  the  citizens  wdio,  if  they  have  not  ‘  deduced  i)rinci])les  of  con¬ 
duct’  from  their  bistoiy  lcsson.<,  have  Ix'on  educated  to  know  the 
meaning  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  ])olitical  world,  and  arc  ready 
with  heart  and  liand  for  (‘very  duty'  of  citizenship. 

AW'  fully  accord  with  Air.  Spencer’s  view's  of  wdiat  really  con¬ 
stitutes  history — tliat  the  doings  of  the  king  mu.st  not  till  the 
(‘iitire  picture,  to  w'bicb  the  national  life  forms  but  an  obscure 
background  ;  that  w'o  must  be  told  of  the  relation  of  class  to  class, 
indicated  by  social  observances,  in  titles,  salutation.^,  and  forms  of 
addre.ss — of  popular  life  w  ithin  doors  aud  wdtliout  door^ — of  tlic 
superstitions,  and  of  the  indu.strial  sy.stem  ;  but  a  pretty  extensive 
accpiaintanco  w'itb  school-books  ([ualifiesus  to  deny  tliat  all  this  is 
nsujilly  omitted  in  liistories  for  the  instriietion  of  youth.  And 
^■crv  sorry  should  wo  be  to  teach  from  a  school  history  w’bicb 
should  ‘  give  ail  account  of  tlie  (Government,  with  as  little  us 
possible  of  gossip  about  the  men  who  otHccred  it.’ 

Air.  Spcnccr  strongly  disavow’s  a  conclusion  w'hich  he  thinks 
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iiiiiy  l>o  drawn  from  liis  jawious  remarks,  that  ho  slights  the  less 
essential  studies— Nat  m  e,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts  ;  hut  ho 
dismisses  the  consideration  of  them  ])retty  summarily,  as  ith  llio 
dogma,  ‘  As  they  occupy  the  leisure  ])art  of  life,  so  shouhl  they 
oe(‘upy  the  leisure  ]>art  of  education/  e  fear  none  of  them 
will  stand  the  test.  ‘  To  what  uses  are  they  ap]>licahle  ? '  AVe  fear 
tliev  are  *  unorganizahle’  studu's  ;  ‘  and,  therefore,’  studies  ‘  ol  no 
service  in  estahlishing  })rinclples  of  conduct,  which  is  the  chief 
usi‘  of’  studies. 

Tli(‘  first  hurst  of  enthusiasm  we  meet  with  in  tlu'  hook,  a])pears 
in  tlie  advocacy  of  science  as  an  elenumt  of  education.  II  is 
demolition  of  the  opinion  that  science  and  poetry  are  opposed  is 
ehxpieiit.  AVe  (iuote  a  few  periods : — 


‘Whoso  Avill  dip  into  Hugh  Miller’s  works  on  geology,  or  read  Afr. 
l/'Wi's’s  “  Sea-sidt'  Studies,”  will  perceive  that  science  exeiti'S  poetry 
rather  than  (  xtinguishes  it.’ 

‘'I'hink  yt)U  that  a  drop  of  water,  Avhich  to  the  vulgar  eye  is  hut  a 
dr<»p  t»r  wattu-,  loses  anything  in  the  eye  of  the  physicist,  who  knows 
that  its  oleiuents  an'  held  together  hy  a  foice  which,  if  suddenly 
liherah'd,  woidtl  pnaluee  a  llash  of  lightning  ? 

‘'fliink  you  that  the  rounded  rock  marked  with  ]>arallel  seratclu's 
calls  up  as  much  poetry  in  an  ignorant  mind  as  in  the  mind  of  a 
geoh»gist,  who  knows  that  over  this  rock  a  glacier  slid  a  million  of 
Veal'S  ago  ?  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  have  never  entereil  ujion 
.scientitic  pursuits  are  hliiid  to  most  of  the  poetry  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.’ 

‘  Sad,  indei'd,  it  is  to  see  how  men  occujiy  themselves  with 
trivialiti<‘s,  and  are  indilfer»‘nt  to  the  grandest  [iht'iiomena — cai*e  nut 
t(*  understand  the  architecture  ol*  tlie  lieaveiis  ;  l)ut  an^  <le(*jdy  in¬ 
terested  in  soiiK^  contempt ihl(‘  controversy  about  the  intrigues  of 
Mary  (^hu'cn  of  Scots — an'  leariieddy  ciitical  ovi'r  a  (Ireek  od(‘,  and 
pass  hy  witliout  a  glance  that  grand  epic  written  ly  tlu*  linger  (d*  (lod 
upon  the  strata  of  the  I'artli.’ 

AVc  confc.ss  ourselves  sulllciently  stoical  to  be  able,  without  any 
saddening  of  the  sjurit,  to  contemjdati^  the  fact  tliat  men  read 
more  of  History  and  Hiography,  and  ('ven  tlie  fictitious  represen¬ 
tations  of  huinan  beings  in  critical  circumstances,  than  of  the 
seientifu'  disipiisitions  Air.  Sjiencer  values  so  highly.  This  is  the 
truthful  rejinsentation  of  the  fact  ho  alliuks  to.  ]t  is  not  a 
pt'iverM'  turning  from  an  inscription  of  the  finger  of  God  to 
trivialities.  The  earth  was  made  lor  man,  not  man  for  tlii'i'arth  ; 
and  the^  (*reative  finger  of  (lod  is  as  mucli  concerned  with  the 
producthuis  ()f  the ‘beings  that  we  are,’ as  witli  the  eartli  and 
heavi'us.  Nt'vi'i'tlu'h'ss,  the  argument  of  the  book  lias  ]>roduced 
a  strong  conviction  that  education  wriuld  gain  jnuch  by  a  larger 
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infusion  of  tho  scientific  cloinent,  and  wo  commend  its  considera¬ 
tion  to  all  wlio  are  occuj)ied  in  teaching. 

Tn  some  points  of  liis  advocacy  of  science  however,  Mr.  Spencer 
jnvsses  the  study  with  all  the  unfairness  of  a  partisan.  In 
Jcinonstrating  its  su])eriority  to  ‘  language-learning,’  for  instance, 
he  recognizes  one  advantage  only  in  the  latter — that  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  memory — and  then  shows  that  science  will  do  this 
C([ually  well ;  that  ‘the  nuniher  of  compound  suhstances,  to  which 
chemistry  daily  adds,  is  so  grc'at  that  few,  save  ju’ofessors,  can 
enumerate  them ;  and  to  recollect  the  atomic  constitution  of 
affinities  of  all  these  compounds,  is  scarcely  possible  without 
making  chemistry  the  occupation  of  life.’  No  practical  teacher 
would  have  spoken  thus  ;  the  strengthening  of  memory  is  merely 
a  collat(‘ral  accidental  advantage  in  language-learning.  ]\lr. 
Spencer  has  himself  most  justly  pronoune:ed  against  the  use  of 
grammar  as  a  lesson  for  children,  as  e’emtradicting  the  order  in 
which  nature  ele‘velops  the  faculties  ;  hut  if  this  study  address 
itsi'lf  mainly  to  memory,  his  argument  falls  pointless.  Every 
])ractical  teaclu'r  knows  that  grammar  is  most  diificult  of  appre¬ 
hension  to  a  j)artially  eleveloped  understanding,  because  it  is  so 
scientific,  and  hevause  its  scieime  deals  not  witli  matter,  hut  with 
intangible  realities.  Langimge  is  an  excpiisitely  beautiful  art, 
based  on  exeieedingly  recondite  science.  The  study  makes  tho 
‘constant  a])peal  to  individual  reason,’  and  furnishes  the  ])eculiar 
intellectual  and  morid  discipline  which  ^Ir.  Spencer  justly  attri¬ 
butes  to  scientific  study. 

The  second  chapter,  on  intellectual  education,  o])ens  with  an 
int(‘resting  discussion  of  the  relation  between  educational  systems 
and  the  social  conditions  with  whi(*h  they  have  C(>-existed.  ‘  When 
“  heliiwe,  and  ask  no  ([uestions,”  was  the  maxim  of  the  Church, 
it  was  fitly  the  maxim  of  the  school.’  J’rotcstaiitism  has  ‘  made 
luvciiih'  instruction  a  ])rocess  of  (‘xposition  addressed  to  the  under 
standing.’  ‘A  discipline  of  unlimited  autocracy,  upheld  by  rod: 
and  ferules,  ami  the  hlack-hole,’  is  congenial  with  a  state  of  ])olitical 
despotism.  ‘  In  the  ascetic  days,  when  men  acted  on  the  greatest 
misery  principle,’  ‘  the  best  education  was  that  which  most 
thwarted  the  wishes  of  children,  and  cut  short  spontaneous 
activity  ;’  whilst  now  that  ‘  hajipiness  is  coming  to  he  regardi‘d  as 
a  legitimate  aim,’  ‘  parents  and  teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that 
childish  desires  may  he  gratifi(‘d,  childish  sports  encouraged,  and 
that  the  tendencies  of  the  growing  mind  are  not  (juite  so  diabolical 
as  was  su])])oscd.’  ‘  The  tendency  towards  assertion  of  individu- 
ality,  which,  after  contributing  to  produce  the  great  ]’rotestant 
niovement,’  ‘  has  since  gone  to  produce  an  ever-increasing 
uimihiT  of  sects,’  which  ‘  led  to  tlie  ]>aconian  rebellion  against  the 
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schools,  and  has  since  orijpnatod  sundry  now  systems  of  thought, 

*  has  caused  diNusions  and  accumulation  of  methods  in  education 

also/  ^  •  »  1 

^fr.  Sjxjnccr  docs  not  regret  this  ‘  dissent  in  education,  lie 

recognizes  a  better  agency  lor  finding  the  true  method  in  the 
rt\searchos  of  indcjxmdcut  thinkers,  ‘  each  struck  with  sonie^  new 
tlumglit,*  ‘  each  fertile  in  expedients  to  test  its  correctness  ’  ami 
manifest  its  success,  ‘  each  merciless  in  his  criticism  of  the  rest. 

In  j)laiis  for  intellectual  education,  Mr.  ‘Spencer  docs  more 
justice  to  modern  improvement  than  in  the  choice  of  material ;  he 
admits  that  the  forcing  system  is  declining — that  ])recocity  is 
beginning  to  be  discouraged — that  ‘  we  are  discovering  the  wisdom 
of  the  saying  that  one  secret  in  education  is  ‘  to  know  ho^y  wisely 
to  lose  time.’  He  gi’ants  that  ‘learning  by  rote  is  falling  into 
discredit,’  and  that  ‘  rule-teaching  is  now  condemned  as  merely 
empirical  knowledge.’  lie  does  full  justice  to  the  benefit  of  this 
changi',  illustrating  in  his  own  clear  way,  and  with  the  aid  ot 
striking  analogies,  the  ditference  between  ‘  a  mind  of  rules,’  and 
‘  a  mind  of  principles.’  AVc  hail  him  as  a  brother  reformer, 
when  he  denounces  ‘  the  intensely  stupid  custom  of  teaching 
grammar  to  children  ’  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  self-evident 
principle  that  education  should  be  conducted  in  the  order  in  which 
Nature  develops  mental  power.  ‘ True  education,’  he  says,  ‘is 
practicable  only  by  a  true  philosopher.’  ‘The  mind  develops; 
like  all  things  that  develop,  it  j)rogresses  from  the  homogeneous  to 
the  heterogeneous ; '  conseci^uently  we  must  not  only  proceed  from 
the  simple  to  the  (*ombined  in  teaching  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
but  we  should  do  the  same  with  knowledge  as  a  whole. 

In  the  further  illustration  of  this  principle,  he  exposes  an  error 
which  has  been  extensively  disastrous  both  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  M'hich  has  destroyed  the  value  of  many  a  good  class-book. 

‘To  say  that  our  lessons  ought  to  stixrt  from  the  concrete,  and  end 
in  the,  absimct,  may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  repetition  of  foregoing 
principles.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  maxim  that  must  bo  stated  if  with 
no  other  view  than  with  the  view  of  showing  in  certain  cases  what 
an'  truly  the  simple  and  the  complex.  For,  unfortunately,  there  has 
In'en  much  misunderstanding  ujhjii  this  ])oint.  CJeneral  formulas 
which  men  have  devised  to  express  groups  of  details,  and  which  have 
severally  8implifi(‘d  their  concej>tions  by  uniting  many  facts  into  one  fact, 
they  have  supposed  must  simplily  the  concej»tions  of  a  child  also.  They 
ha\e  lt)rgotten  that  a  generaliziition  is  simple  only  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  mass  of  particular  truths  it  comprehends — that  it  is  more 
complex  than  any  one  of  these  truths* taken  singly — that  only  after 
man>  of  these  simple  truths  have  bi'eii  accpiired  ilocs  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  case  the  memory  and  help  the  reason — and  that  to  a  mind  not  pos- 
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sessing  these  single  truths  it  is  necessarily  a  mystery.  Thus  confounding 
two  kinds  of  simplification  teachers  have  constantly  erred  by  setting 
out  with  “first  principles,’’  a  proceeding  essentially,  though  not 
apparently,  at  variance  with  the  primary  rule,  which  implies  that  the 
mind  should  bo  introduced  to  principles  through  the  medium  of 
examines,  and  so  should  bo  led  from  the  particular  to  the  general — 
fiom  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.’ 

If  Mr.  Spencer  had  given  us  only  this  one  paragraph  he  W’ould 
have  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  teachers ;  w^o  trust  that 
this  clear  exposure  of  the  subtle  essence  of  an  error  wdneh  has 
given  many  a  teacher  and  pupil  w'cary  hours  of  useless  toil  w  ill  be 
productive  of  much  good. 

Tliis  })ortion  of  the  volume  is  rich  in  valuable  suggestions ;  w’c 
strongly  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  teachers,  llis  advocacy 
of  making  education  a  process  of  self-development  is  excellent. 

Wlien,  how'cver,  his  subject  carries  him  out  of  his  own  domain 
— clear  logic — ho  becomes  either  narrow^  or  extreme.  There  is 
much  in  humanity  that  logic  cannot  touch,  and  much  in  education 
that  science  cannot  regulate.  *  / 

We  think  the  following  principle  greatly  overstated  : — 

‘  As  a  final  test  by  wdiich  to  judge  any  plan  of  culture  should  como 
the  (piestion — “  Does  it  create  a  pleasurable  excitement  in  the 
pupils  ]  ”  In  respect  to  the  knowing  faculties  w^o  may  confidently 
trust  in  the  general  law',  that  under  normal  conditions,  healthful 
action  is  pleasurable,  wdiile  action  which  gives,  pain  is  not  healthful.’ 
‘  The  repugnance  to  this  and  that  study  which  vex  the  ordinary  teacher 
are  not  innate,  but  result  from  his  unwise  system. 

Loaniing  requires  labour  in  a  child  as  well  as  in  an  adult ;  and 
no  child  ever  continues  day  after  day  through  all  its  school  course 
in  so  ‘  normal  a  condition  ’  of  physics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, 
that  action  on  normal  principles  is  always  pleasurable  to  him. 

There  is  an  excellent  dissertation,  illustrated  by  well-chosen 
examples,  of  the  ])ow'er  of  sympathy  in  education,  but  he  must 
have  even  symj^athy  scientijicalhj  exercised.  Of  the  stupid  mis¬ 
management  of  children  which  often  occurs  from  inability  to 
appreciate  the  experience  of  a  child,  he  asks — ‘  I  low  can  it  be 
otherwise,  W'hen  parents  know'  nothing  about  psychology  ?  ’  And 
hanng,  in  contrast,  drawm  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  mother  teaching 
her  infant  boy,  encouraging  him  to  efforts  of  apprehension  and 
judgment,  ‘  laughing  at  him  a  little  for  his  failures,’  ho  leaves 
us  to  infer  that  she  w'as  deeply  read  in  psychology.  Dut,  continu¬ 
ing  to  look  on  his  picture,  for  it  is  very  pretty,  we  do  not  see  any 
mdications  that  this  young  mother  knew  anything  of  the  science 
of  the  soul ;  she  does  not  appear  to  us  to  laugh  at  all  scientifically, 
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and  wo  arc  strongly  tom])tod  to  regard  her  as  one  of  our  own  well- 
educated  ladies— C'Jucated  i)ersonally,  not  in  preparation  for  self- 
preservation  and  parenthood — and  to  helievc  that  her  own  heauti- 
lul  maternal  instincts  arc  doing  all  the  rest.  This  kind  of  aid  to 
development  belongs  to  the  subtle  action  of  soul  upon  soul,  which 
can  never  bi'  rc'diiced  to  science,  to  which  consciousness  is  fatal — 
‘  ^Tis  gone  if  it  hut  look  upon  itself.^  A  inotJters  ^sfrcufith,^  still 
more  than  a  teacher’s,  deixauls  upon  what  she  ts,  not  upon  what 
she  has  hiinii‘d  to  do. 

Mr.  Spencer  considers  the  more  general  admission  of  drawing 
into  the  materia  t)f  education  as  one  of  the  signs  of  increasingly 
rational  culture.  AVe  would  extend  this  imju’ovement  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  extensive  use  of  ]>ictim's  as  illustrations  in  teaching. 
Engravings,  lithographs,  and  photogra])hs  place  the  best  pictures 
within  the  i*each  of  teachers ;  and  their  use  is  invaluahlo  in 
bringing  historical  facts  vividly  befon'  the  imagination,  giung  an 
idea  of  the  gn'at  buildings  of  anti(piity,  the  manners  and  the 
costumes  of  histori(‘al  nations,  and  illustrating  their  progress  in  the 
arts  at  different  stages  of  their  history,  and  the  different  characters 
of  art  among  diffenmt  races.  The  ability  to  outline  forms  boldly 
on  rough  drawing-paper,  with  soft  broad  pencil  or  chalk,  may  ho 
turned  to  account  hv  a  teacher  in  a  thousand  wavs  to  assist  eon- 
ception.  It  is  possible,  too,  without  teaching  how  to  draw,  to 
U‘ach  a  great  deal  concerning  art  which  will  assist  in  the  compre¬ 
hension  and  enjoNinent  of  its  best  works. 

Mr.  Spencer  sums  up  the  examination  of  the  modes  and  materia 
of  intelk'ctual  education,  by  the  reiteration  and  earnest  incul¬ 
cation  of  two  general  j)rinciples — that  ‘  throughout  youth,  as  in 
early  childhood,  and  in  maturity,  the  process  shall  be  one  of  self- 
instruction  ;  ’  and  that ‘the  mental  action  induced  shall  be 
thnmghout  intrinsically  gi-ateful.’  lie  advocates  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  on  the  ground  that  a  curriculum  so  arranged  that  the  steps 
mav  be  UvSeended  by  the  ])upil  with  little  help,  mud  coiTespond 
with  tho  stages  of  evolution  in  his  faculties;  that  knowledge 
which  the  pupil  has  acquired  for  himself  becomes  his  own  in  a 
way  that  knowledge  communicated  to  him  never  can ;  a  conscious 
possession  by  right  of  conquest ;  that  si^lf-culture  is  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  moral  habits  most  needed  in  after  life — 
courage,  patience,  and  perseverance — are  cultivated.  The  whole 
train  of  argument  is  well  worthv  of  earnest  consideration. 

The  soi'ond  principle — that  ‘  liappy  activity  ’  is  to  be  made  the 
entonon  of  lessons — appears  to  us  to  be  adduced  with  a  want  of 
compromise  which  betrays  the  scientific  theorist  needing  tho 
modification  of  practical  experience.  Receiring  cordially  ail  that 
IS  said  in  favour  of  ‘  conducting  education  on  the  greatest-happi- 
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iioss  principle '  with  respect  to  health,  to  temper,  to  the  relation 
between  teacher  and  taught,  to  the  association  of  pleasure  with 
knowledge  as  securing  the  continuance  of  its  pursuit  w^hen  the 
school-course  ends,  ^yo  still  cannot  forgot  that  knowiedge  is 
gnintod  to  the  young  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  adult — it  is  to 
bo  won  by  toil.  And  if  the  adult,  with  habits  of  labour  formed, 
command  over  bis  faculties  w’on,  and  the  rew'ards  of  his  work  pal¬ 
pably  before  him,  has  his  tits  of  distaste  for  labour,  even  in  the 
j)iirsuits  most  congenial ;  the  youth  witli  unformed  habits,  facul¬ 
ties  making  their  tii’st  essays,  with  very  imperfect  conceptions  of 
tlic  re\vards  of  his  toil,  and  with  the  constant  strain  on  his  strength 
of  physical  grow  th,  can  by  no  means  bo  saved  from  seasons  of 
w  eary  and  irksome  labour  in  the  process  of  his  education.  Ills 
relation  to  his  teiicher,  one  of  the  most  delightful  ties  of  life,  will 
be  develojx'd  and  cemented  as  perfectly  by  sympathy  in  the  suf¬ 
fering  incident  to  forced  exertion,  as  in  the  delight  of  novelty  and 
the  triumph  of  conquest. 

This  second  chapter  is  WTitten  in  a  much  more  conciliatory 
spirit.  The  |)roccptor  sets  himself  in  a  less  antagonistic  position 
bt‘forc  the  public.  There  is  less  rebuke  and  denunciation,  ^loro 
credit  is  given  to  the  party  exhorted  to  reformation.  This  is 
w'ell.  Denunciation  is  not  an  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
moralist. 

In  the  third  book,  on  moral  education,  he  resumes  his  attitude 
of  censor.  ‘  Though  some  care,’  he  says,  ‘  is  taken  to  fit  youth  of 
both  sexes  for  society  and  citizensliip,  no  care  whatever  is  taken 
to  fit  them  for  the  position  of  parents.’  The  idea  is  inadmissible 
to  us  of  a  man  wlio  has  been  educated  to  the  sagacity,  self-re¬ 
straint,  and  cnerg}",  wdiich  are  essential  to  good  citizenship,  acting 
as  a  parent  with  the  insensate  inconsequence,  against  wnich  Mr. 
Spencer  launches  his  censures.  We  have  no  respect  for  such 
sweeping  condemnation  as  is  contained  in  the  following  passage : — 

‘  In  the  absence  of  this  picparation,  the  management  of  children, 
and  more  especially  the  moral  manageineiit,  is  lamentably  l)ad. 
Parents  never  think  about  the  matter  at  all,  or  else  their  conclusions 
are  crude  and  inconsistent.  In  most  cases,  and  especially  on  the  part 
of  mothers,  the  treatment  adopted  on  every  occasion  is  that  wdiich  the 
impulse  of  tliG  moment  prompts ;  it  springs  not  from  any  reasoned-out 
conviction  as  to  wdiat  will  most  benefit  the  child,  but  merely  expresses 
the  dominant  parental  feelings,  wdiether  good  or  ill,  and  varies  from 
hour  to  hour  as  these  feelings  vary.  Or  if  the  dictates  of  passion  are 
supplemented  by  any  definite  doctrines  and  methods,  they  are  those 
handed  down  from  the  past,  or  those  suggested  by  the  remembrances 
of  childhood,  or  these  adopted  from  nurses  and  servants — methods 
devised  not  by  the  enlightenment,  but  by  the  ignorance,  of  the 
time.’ 
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As  far  as  wo  have  scon  of  doniostic  life,  people  nr©  usually 
much  wiser  as  parents  than  they  are  as  men  and  women,  ‘  Love’s 
strong  instinct  *  teaches  many,  w  ho  never  hoard  the  w  ord  ‘  psyclio- 
lug)’.*  Parents  will  curb  their  passions,  moderate  their  indul¬ 
gences,  and  exercise  a  thoughtful  vigilance  over  all  that  can  affect 
the  diameter  of  their  children,  with  an  elevation  of  mind  far 
above  the  range  of  their  w’alk  in  any  other  direction.  The 
institution  of  families  is  one  great  means  employed  by  Providence 
for  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  Paternity  is  often  seen  to  act 
as  a  grand  catholicon  on  character — giving  energy  to  the  feeble, 
sedateness  to  the  flighty,  industry'  to  the  indolent,  and  earnest 
consideration  to  the  thoughtless. 

For  a  discussion  on  moral  education,  the  chapter  is  w'ondcrfully 
frtT  from  any  thing  that  kindles  the  lieart.  AVe  have  little  faith 
in  the  cool  calculations  on  w  hich  it  is  proposed  to  base  reforma¬ 
tion.  Put,  though  adduced  w’itli  provoking  coolness,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  most  excellent.  AVe  sliould  greatly  enjoy  to  go  through 
the  whole,  quoting  the  <‘lear  enunciation,  citing  the  WTll-chosi  ii 
illustration,  and  try'ing  to  impart  the  heat  w  hich  W'ould  hatch 
them  into  ‘living’  principles.  Put  space  forbids.  AA^e  must 
content  ourselves  with  sinqily  enumerating  them,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  the  wduile  chapter  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  first 
is  that  the  penalties  of  moral  discipline  should  h(',  as  in  nature, 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  deeds  w  hich  they  follow' ;  the 
inevitahle  reactions  entailed  bv  the  child’s  actions.  lie  contends 
that  natund  penalties  are  more  efficient  than  the  artificial  penal¬ 
ties  commonly'  substitutixl  for  them;  that  they  generate  right 
conce])tions  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  this  is  a  disci])line  of  pure 
justict',  and  will  be  rei'ognized  as  such  by'  every^  child ;  that  the 
tem|)ers  of  both  parents  and  children  are  less  ruffled  under  this 
system ;  and,  as  a  manifest  corollary',  that  the  parental  and  filial 
ix'lation,  being  a  more  friendly,  w’ill  be  a  more  influential  one. 

A  et  we  must  take  serious  exception  against  his  making 
so  little  of  parental  disjdeasure.  lie  say*s: — ‘the  discipline  of 
chief  value  is  not  the  experience  of  parental  approbation  or  dis¬ 
approbation  ;  but  it  is  the  experience  of  those  results  w  hich  w'ould 
uitiiuately  flow’  from  the  conduct,  in  the  absence  of  parental 
opinion  or  interference.’  In  our  estimation,  the  reverential  fear 
of  panntal  displeasure,  and  the  desire  to  please,  excited  by  love, 
ara  worth  more  in  the  moral  education  of  children,  than  all  the 
exi)eriencc  of  other  results  of  conduct  put  together.  AA"e  admit, 
however,  that  the  a])probation  or  disapprobation  of  one  of  Air. 
Spenc('r  s  ideal  panaits  would  not  go  lor  much.  VA  ere  w’o  to 
submit  this  personage  to  an  anatomical  nnaly’sis,  we  fear  w'C 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Caesar’s  Augurs,  on  the  first 
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morninp;  of  the  eventful  Ides  of  JIareh.  Ho  recognizes  no  bene¬ 
ficial  moral  influence  that  is  not  adopted  on  logical  conviction  of 
its  Avisdom.  In  his  introduction  of  a  pleasant  stor}%  of  a  friend 
who  undertook  the  education  of  a  nephew  and  niece,  lie  says, 
‘he  conducted  it  more  jierhaps  from  natural  sympathy  than 
from  rcasonod-out  conclusions,  in  the  spirit  of  the  method  above 
set  forth/  This,  so  far  as  wo  remember,  is  the  only  admission 
throughout  the  book,  that  a  natural  emotion  can  produce  effects 
moridly  beneficial.  And  he  nullities  this  concession  to  nature, 
by  holding  his  friend  up  to  imitation,  not  as  a  man  of  ready 
sympathies,  but  as  a  man  who  acted  on  a  system,  on  which,  if 
others  act,  they  will  secure  like  results.  Our  view  of  the  case  is, 
that  ho  acted  on  the  suggestions  of  a  fine  moral  nature.  He 
succM'cdcd  because  he  was  what  he  was,  not  because  he  did  what 


he  did.  The  same  svstem,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  different 
character,  who  may  adopt  it  on  the  conviction  wrought  by  ^Ir. 
{Spencer’s  arguments  and  illustrations,  would  not  produce  the 
same  effects.  Our  actions  towards  others,  old  or  young,  do  i\ot 


stand  alone,  and  produce  effects  on  hearts  and  wills  singly,  by 
force  of  special  intrinsic  wisdom.  They  take  significance  and 
character  from  all  that  is  known  of  us.  Their  effects  are  mingled 


with  emotions  excited  by  many  other  acts,  some,  perhaps,  long 
ago  forgotten.  The  faith  resulting  from  the  consistent  exercise 
of  discipline,  dictated  by  strong,  wise  love,  will  disarm  even  an 
occasional  act  of  folly,  of  its  power  to  injure,  l^’or  the  exposure 
of  folly  in  moral  education — a  great  help  to  the  avoidance  of  it 


— we  quote  from  a  series  of  maxims  vith  which  Mr.  8penccr  closes 
this  part  of  his  volume : — 


‘  Do  not  expect  any  great  amount  of  moral  goodness.* 

‘floral  pr(‘cocity  has  detrimental  results.’ 

‘  r>e  sparing  of  commands.’ 

‘  lUit  whenever  you  do  command,  command  with  decision  an 
consistency.’ 

‘  Kemember  tliat  the  aim  of  your  discipline  should  be  to  produce  a 
self-governed  being,’ 

‘  I  )o  not  regi’et  the  display  of  considerable  self-will  on  the  part  of 
your  children.’ 


Entering  upon  the  fourth  book,  on  ‘  Physical  Education,’  wc 
arc  again  repelled  by  swTeping  condemnation.  Mr.  Spencer  opens 
his  chapter  by  charging  ‘  the  adult  males  throughout  the  kingdom,’ 
‘the  majority  of  whom  show  some  interest  in  the  rearing,  breeding, 
and  training  of  animals  of  one  kind  or  other,’  with  utter  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  bodily  comfort  and  health  of  their  children.  ‘  Oh,  I 
leave  all  those  things  to  the  w*omen,’  is  the  reply  of  ‘nearly  every 
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man  ’  to  any  suggestion  on  the  subject.  And  ‘  the  women?’  ircrc 
is  the  estimate  of  their  ft t ness  for  the  charge : — 

‘  ^lammas,  who  liavo  learned  little  hut  languajxcs,  music,  and  ac- 
coiupliiilunents,  aided  by  nui*ses  full  of  anti([uaU‘d  prejudices,  arc  held 
competent  regulators  of  the  food,  clothing,  and  exercise  of  children. 
Miianwhile,  tlio  fathers  read  books  and  ])eri<Klicals,  attend  agricultural 
meetings,  try  exjHjriments,  and  engage  in  discussions,  all  with  the  view 
of  discovering  how  to  fatten  pigs  !  * 

We  arc  inclined  to  in(|uirc  whether  ^Ir.  Spencer  has  acted  on 
a  ‘  rcasontHl-out  conclusion,’  or  a  natural  impulse,  in  perpetrating 
this  slandt'r.  If  the  former,  we  fear  there  must  have  been  a 
deftTtive  major,  or  some  other  grievous  deftciency  in  the  syllogism 
which  authorized  it.  To  us,  it  appears,  that  all  just  reasoning 
would  have  ]V)inted  to  the  impolicy  of  exciting  indignation  in  the 
minds  4)f  readers  In'  ])urposes  to  exhort  and  instruct.  Is  this  the 
s>Tn])athv  with  the  learner  which  lie  so  eloquentlv  recommends  ? 

,We  w’ould,  how’ever,  eariu'stly  caution  his  readers  not  to  allow' 
tluunstdvi's  to  1h' re[)elhHl  by  a  sense  of  injuiy,  however  just,  from 
a  calm  and  candid  consich'ration  of  ^Ir.  Spencer’s  ])rmciples  of 
Physical  Kducation.  They  are  wtII  worthy  of  such  attention. 

Jlc  gives  prominent  impoi-tance  to  the  necessity  of  nutrition — 
plenty  of  stimulating,  strengthening  food — the  quantity  to  be 
detcrmiiuHl  by  the  child’s  inclination,  not  by  the  parent’s 
judgment. 

lie  enforces  careful  preservation  from  cold,  and  the  utmost 
frtMMlom  of  muscular  actirity.  Though  w'o  have  taken  occasion 
to  protest  against  Mr.  SjH'iicer’s  swTeping  censorship,  W'c  cannot 
refrain  from  (pioting  some  severe  satire  against  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  given  in  young  ladies’  schools,  from  wdiich  w’C  are  constrained 
to  confess  that  we  dare  not  defend  them  ; — 

‘  We  have  both  a  l>oys’  school  and  a  girls*  school  w’ithin  view  *  [of 
his  i*e8idenct*]  ;  ‘  and  the  contrust  botw’een  them  is  remarkable.  In  the 
one  case  nearly  the  whole  of  a  large  garden  is  turned  into  an  open 
gravelled  space,  atfording  ample  scope  for  games,  and  supplied  w’ith 
poles  and  horizontal  bars  for  gjunnastic  exercises.  Every  day  before 
brciikliist,  again  towards  eleven  o’clock,  again  at  mid-day,  again  in  the 
aflernoon,  and  once  more  after  school  is  over,  the  neighbourhood  is 
awakened  by  a  chorus  of  shouts  of  laughter  as  the  boys  rush  out  to 
)>lay ;  and  lor  as  long  as  they  remain,  both  eyes  and  ears  give  proof 
that  they  are  absorbed  in  that  enjoyable  activity  which  makes  the 
puli^^  bound,  and  ensures  the  healtliy  activity  of  every  organ.  How 
unlike  is  the  picture  otlered  by  the  “  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies.” 
I  ntil  the  fjwt  w’as  jwinted  out,  W’e  actually  did  not  know  that  we  had 
a  girls  ^school  os  close  to  us  as  the  school  for  boys.  The  garden. 
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equally  large  with  tlio  other,  affords  no  sign  whatever  of  any  provi¬ 
sion  for  juvenile  recreation,  but  is  entirely  laid  out  with  prim  grass 
plot^,  gravel-walks,  shrubs,  and  flowers  after  the  usual  suburban  style. 
J)urii)g  live  months  we  have  not  once  had  our  attention  drawn  to  the 
premises  by  a  shout  or  a  laugh.  Occasionally,  girls  may  bo  observed 
sauntering  along  the  paths  with  their  lesson-books  in  their  hands,  or 
else  walking  arm  in  arm.  Once,  indeed,  wo  saw  one  chase  another  round 
the  ganlon  ;  but  with  this  exception,  nothing  like  vigorous  exertion 
has  been  visible.^ 

‘  AVo  have  a  vague  suspicion  that  a  robust  is  thought 

undesirable ;  that  rude  health  and  abundant  vigour  are  considered 
somewhat  plebeian  ;  that  a  certain  delicacy,  a  strength  not  compeUuit 
to  move  them  a  mile  or  two’s  walk,  an  appetite  fastidious  and  easily 
satisfied,  joined  with  that  timiility  which  commonly  accompanies 
feebleness,  are  held  more  lady-like.’ 

AVc  must  check  ourselves,  though  much  inclined  to  continue  the 
quotation  to  the  point  where  !Mr.  Spencer  insists,  most  truly,  that 
when  the  natural  diftereiice  of  constitution  and  habits  behveen 
boys  and  girls  is  thus  artificially  increased,  it  becomes  ‘  an  clement 
of  repulsion,  rather  than  of  attraction.’  Nor  must  w'o  proceed  to 
quote  from  his  strictures  on  the  physical  effects  of  over-a])plication, 
the  cost  of  mental  achievement  when  forced  by  too  great  stimulus, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  brain  on  the  body.  He  condemns  the 
regimen  as  a  whole,  as  being  too  exacting.  ‘  It  asks  too  much, 
and  gives  too  little.’ 

We  have  thus  followed  Mr.  Spencer  pretty  closely  through  the 
course  of  an  elaborate  and  valuable  dissertation  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  mind.  It  is  not  ^vith 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  close  the  book.  There  is  a  W’aiit 
of  vitality  in  it ;  an  ignoring  of  the  more  subtle  influences  by  wdiich 
character  is  moulded  ;  a  deficiency  of  faith  in  the  agency  of  God 
and  nature.  He  honours  nature  only  so  far  as  she  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  l)y  science,  and  her  operations  reduced  to  the  dogmas  of 
’ologies.  There  are  things  beyond  the  reach  of  dogma  and 
doctrine,  w^hich  his  educational  philosophy  has  never  dreamed  of. 
They  are  delicate  matters,  requiring,  as  all  moral  and  spiritual 
influences  must,  to  be  handled  with  discretion  and  taste.  But  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  education,  professing,  as  this  does,  to 
])rovide  principles  for  the  training  of  the  wdiole  man — body,  soul, 
and  spirit — is  essentially  defective,  if  it  decline  to  deal  with  spiritual 
influences,  and  with  the  paternal  agency  of  God,  ‘the  Father  of 
•‘spirits.’ 


(  1-2  ) 


III. 

SUBSEC  IViE  BROWN* 

IT  has  been  said  that  a  man  might  as  well  have  no  name  at  all, 
as  only  he  called  John  Smitli ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of 
J<»hn  Brown.  It  is  amazing  that,  remembering  names  are  a  capi- 
tid  in  trade,  pariaits  do  not  more  conscientiously  realize  their 
responsibility.  Those  John  Browns  are  everywhere.  How  can 
they  have  any  individuality  or  social  being  ?  It  is  the  same  with 
our  literature  as  with  our  professions,  it  is  thronged  with  the 
Jlrowns.  True,  they  an'  not  all  Johns.  First  and  foremost  wo 
have  the  famous  Norwich  physician,  dear  old  Sir  Thomas ;  and 
we  have  the  nastv  Brown,  who  never  rises  in  literature  bevoiid 
the  dignity  of  Tom  ;  and  we  have.  ‘  Estimate  Brown,  and  Capa¬ 
bility  Brown,  and  Simon  Brown,  and  ]5rown  the  Brunoniau;’ 
and  we  have  Ihistoral  Browne,  and  Brownist  Brown  ;  and  we 
have  Brown  the  great  jmdding-eatcr  of  Kent ;  and  then  the 
lamented  chemist,  Samuel  llrown.  And  we  have  the  tough  old 
martyr  Ossawatoinie  ]h*own — a  witness  and  a  martyr  we  will 
maintain  him  to  be,  although  not  one  of  the  wisest;  but  martyrs 
usually  are  not  very  wise.  We  have  the  Bishop  thrown,  author 
of  the  ‘Analogy,’  and  Sedf-Tnterpreting  Brown,  of  Haddington,  the 
ancestor  of  our  ])ivsent  autJior,  whoso  memory  he  prizes  so  highly; 
and  we  have  ])reachers  and  physicians  innumerable  named  Brown; 
and  in  this  very  book  we  have  John  jlrowii  the  father,  and 
John  Brown  the  son.  AVe  therefore  think  that  we  are  guilty  of 
no  impertinence  in  giving,  as  a  distinctive  ])atronymic  to  Oiir 
author,  the  designation  he  has  adojdcd  for  his  book.  A  man 
can  s(‘arcely  ho|)e  for  immortality  by  the  name  of  John  Brown ; 
but  he  may  walk  down  to  posterity  with  tolerable  individuality 
by  the  epithet  of  Subseciva^  Brown. 

The  volumes  of  Dr.  Jlrown  are  the  most  delightful  of  desultory 
volumes — ^just  the  k)oks  for  charming  the  hours  of  people  who 
have  not  too  much  attention  to  spare,  and  who  desire  the  results 
and  j)loasures  of  leaniing  without  its  toils.  They  are  full  of 
>ns4lom,  and  freshness,  and  tun.  Choice  little  pieces  of  manifold 
reading  are  si't  in  the  frame  of  strong  and  probing  language. 
Aiu'cdotes,  innumerable  and  new,  most  of  them  ])ersonal,  give  the 
n'ader  the  shock  of  hearty  laughter,  and  leave  behind  a  pleasant, 
unconscious  healthfulness  like  that  we  receive  from  a  long  walk 
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in  the  countr}'.  The  physician  who  can  turn  his  idle  hours  to 
such  account  as  the  author  of  these  volumes,  must  not  only  he  a 
singularly-gifted  man ;  but,  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  he  is  not 
enlarging  his  own  practice,  he  is  doing  what  is  even  far  better — 
lie  is  adding  to  the  health  of  society  ;  he  is  doing  his  best  to  make 
many  natures  whole.  AVisdom  is  conveyed  frequently  in  conver¬ 
sational  hints ;  and  we  trust  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  *  Ilora)  ’  of 
Dr.  Drown  when  Sve  place  them  beneath  the  class  of  conversational 
literature.  Tliey  have  much  in  them  of  the  very  best  order  of 
(uia;  a  page  would  refresh  many  a  mental  or  moral  invalid.  We 
do  not  see  any  great  amount  of  professional,  gold-hcadcd-cano 
dignity ;  the  boots  of  our  author\s  style  do  not  creak.  Some 
readers  might  say  that  occasionally  he  is  content  to  appear  even 
rather  slipshod ;  but  then,  how  else  would  the  reader  see  an  idle 
man?  and  if  wo  do  catch  our  writer  in  his  dressing-gown,  he 
is  at  ease  in  his  study.  AVe  never  find  him  wanting  in  self- 
respect,  nor  ever  dcticient  in  cheerful  urbanity.  He  talks  to  us 
like  a  muscular  man,  and  a  strong  and  competent  scholar,  and 
has  a  way  of  favouring  us  with  pleasant  little  snatches  of  classical 
reading  or  criticism,  in  the  most  communicative  and  instructive 
style,  delightfully  removed  from  pedantry,  and  never  imposing 
the  necessity  for  such  attainments  on  his  readers.  The  paper 
on  ‘  Presence  of  Alind,  or  Happy  Guessing,’  is  a  good  illustration 
of  this.  It  is  but  a  succession  of  A\dsely-told  anecdotes  on  neiir- 
iioss  of  the  Noi's,  or  the  combination  of  power  and  promptitude  in 
cliaractcr.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  this  NoO?  : — 

‘That  wise  little  man.  Hr.  Henry  Harshall,  little  in  body  but  not 
little  ill  mind,  in  brain,  and  in  worth,  used  to  give  an  instance  of  this. 
A  young,  well-odueated  surgeon,  attached  to  a  regiment  (piartcred  at 
^lusselburgh,  went  out  professionally  with  two  ollicers  who  were  in 
search  of  “  satisfaction.”  One  fell  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  in  half-aii- 
hour  after  he  was  found  dead,  the  surgeon  kneeling  pale  and  grim  over 
him,  with  his  two  thumbs  sunk  in  his  thigh  hdow  the  wound,  the 
gnuss  steejicd  in  blood.  If  he  had  put  them  two  inches  higher,  or 
extemporized  a  tournicpiet  with  his  sash  and  the  iiistoTs  ramrod  ami  a 
stone,  he  might  have  saved  his  friend’s  life  and  his  own — for  he  shot 
himself  that  night.’ 

And  here  arc  illustrations  of  the  possession  of  this  NoOs: — 

‘One  .more  instance  of  nearness  of  the  Nous.  A  huly  was  in  front 
of  her  lawn  with  her  children,  when  a  mad  dog  made  his  appearance, 
pursued  by  the  peasants.  AVhat  did  she  do  1  AVhat  would  you  have 
done  1  Shut  your  eyes  and  think.  She  went  straight  to  the  dog, 
deceived  its  liead  in  her  thick  stulf  gown,  between  lier  knees,  and, 
luutiling  it  up,  held  it  with  all  her  might  till  the  men  came  up.  No 
one  was  hurt.  Of  course,  she  fainted  after  it  was  all  right.’ 
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‘  I  01100  flaw  a  fp*cat  sur<;ooii,  after  settling  a  particular  procedure  as 

a  life-aud-death  operation,  as  a  general  settles  his  order  ot  battle. 
He  began  liis  work,  and  at  the  second  cut  altered  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  operation.  No  one  not  in  the  secret  could  have  told  this  :  not  a 
niomont’s  pause,  not  a  (piiver  of  the  face,  not  a  look  of  doubt.  This 
ifl  the  same  master  power  in  man,  which  makes  the  dilFcreiicc  between 
Sir  John  Moon*  and  Sir  John  Cope.’ 

‘  Mrs.  ^lajor  Kobertson,  a  woman  of  slight  make,  great  beauty,  and 
remarkable  energy,  courage,  and  sense  (she  told  mo  the  story  herself), 
on  going  up  to  her  bedroom  at  night — there  being  no  one  in  the 
house  but  a  servant  girl,  in  the  ground  Hoor — saw  a  ])ortiou  of  a  man’s 
foot  projecting  from  under  the  bed.  JShe  gave  no  cry  of  alarm,  hut 
shut  the  door  as  usual,  set  down  her  eandle,  and  began  as  if  to  undress, 
when  she  said  aloud  hj  herself,  with  an  impatient  tone  and  gesture, 
“  Tvo  forgotten  that  key  again,  1  declare  and,  leaving  the  candle 
burning,  and  the  door  open,  she  went  down  stairs,  got  the  watchman, 
and  secured  the  proprietor  of  the  foot,  which  had  not  moved  an  inch. 
How  many  women  or  men  could  have  done,  or  rather  been  all  this !’ 

Of  another  order  is  the  following  ehissificatioii  of  qualificiitioiis 
for  a  ]^>hysiciaii ;  iiidispeiisible  qualifications  also  for  other  than 
])hysicians : — 

*  The  prime  qualifications  of  a  physician  may  be  summed  up  in  Iho 
woixls  CaiHiJ’t  iV/vpfc<w,  SutjiiJ'y  Kjjiciu.  Capax — there  must  bo  room 
to  receive,  and  arrange,  and  keep  knowledge  ;  VerspiccLr — senses  and 
perc-eptions,  keen,  accurate,  ami  immediate,  to  bring  in  materials  from 
all  sensible  things;  JStitjax — a  central  jmwer  of  knowing  what  is  what, 
and  what  it  is  worth,  of  choosing  and  n  jecting,  of  judging  ;  and  finally, 
tCffirax — the  will  and  the  way — the  power  to  turn  all  the  other  three, 
ea|>a('ity,  jH*rsj)ieaeity,  sagacity,  to  account,  in  the  jierformance  of  the 
thing  in  Iiami,  and  thus  remleriiig  back  to  the  outer  world,  in  a  new 
and  useful  form,  what  you  liad  leeeived  from  it.  These  are  the  intel- 
hx^tual  qualities  which  make  ii]>  the  physician,  without  any  one  of 
which  lie  woiiM  Ix^  manciiSy  and  would  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
complete  nrtsmaii,  any  more  than  proteiiio  would  he  itself  if  any  one 
of  itfl  four  eleineiils  weiv,  amissing.’ 

Ho  has  the  happiest  way  of  turning  to  account  anecdotes, 
which  may  he  gathered  plentifully  from  the  volumes ;  h6rc  is  one 
ot  illiam  Nicholson,  the  poet,  the  author  of  that  extraordinaiy 
ballad  full  of  wicrdiiess,  the  ‘  Aiken  Drum  * : — 

I  There  is  one  story  about  him  which  has  always  appealed  to  me 
quite  jHTfiKit.  A  fanner,  in  a  remote  part  of  Galloway,  one  June 
morning  before  sunrise,  was  awakened  by  music;  he  had  been  dreaming,' 
of  heaven,  and  when  he  found  himself  awake,  he  still  lieanl  tlio 
strains.  Ho  hniked  out,  and  saw  no  one,  but  at  the  corner  of  a  grass* 
held  he  si\w  his  eattli*,  luid  yoimg  colts  and  lUlies,  huddled  together, 
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ind  looking  intently  down  into  what  he  knew  was  an  old  quarry.  Ho 
put  on  his  clothes,  and  walked  across  the  held,  everything  hut  that 
strange  wild  melody,  still  and  silent  in  this  the  “sweet  hour  of  prime.^’ 
As  he  got  nearer  the  “beasts,’^  the  sound  was  louder;  the  colts  with 
their  long  manes,  and  the  nowt  with  their  wondering  stare,  took  no 
notice  of  him,  straining  their  necks  forward  entranced.  There,  in  the 
old  quarry,  the  young  sun  “glintin’’  on  his  face,  and  resting  on  his 
pack,  wliich  had  been  his  pillow,  was  our  AVandering  AVillie,  playing 
and  singing  like  an  angel — “an  Orpheus,  an  Orpheus.”  AVhat  a  picture  ! 
AVhen  re])roved  for  wasting  his  health  and  time  by  the  prosaic  farmer, 
the  poor  fellow  said  :  “  Me  and  this(piarry  are  lang  acquant,  and  I’vo 
niair  ploesurc  in  pipiiito  thae  daft  cowts,  than  if  the  best  leddies  in  the 
land  wei-o  ligurin  away  afore  me.’ 

The  author  enjoys  a  laugh  at  Ins  profession,  and  is  not  ufteiuled 
if  his  readers  laugh  with  him : — 

*  It  is  told  of  another  of  our  Gallic  brethren,  that  having  dis¬ 
covered  a  specific  for  a  skin  disease,  he  pursued  it  with  such  keen¬ 
ness  on  the  field  of  the  ]iatient’s  surface,  that  he  perished  just  when 
it  did.  On  going  into  the  dead-house,  our  concpieror  examined  tho 
surface  of  the  subject  with  much  interest,  and  some  complacency — 
not  a  vestige  of  disease  or  life — and  turning  on  his  heel,  said,  “  II  Cfit 
ituH  (jH('n!**  Cured  indeed  !  with  the  disadvantage,  single,  but  in 
one  sense  infinite,  of  tho  man  being  dead  ;  dead,  with  the  advantage, 
general,  but  at  best  tinite,  of  tho  scaly  letter  being  cured.’ 

Laughing  at  the  orthodox  in  the  schools  of  physic,  tho  liomceo- 
pathists  must  allow  him  to  have  his  joke  at  their  expense  : — 

‘  Many  yt‘ars  ago,  a  countryman  called  on  a  ])hysician  in  York. 
He  was  in  tho  depths  of  dyspeptic  despair,  as  often  happens  with 
the  chawbaeons.  The  doctor  gave  him  some  plain  advice  as  to  his 
food,  making  a  thorough  change,  and  ended  by  writing  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  some  tonic,  saying,  “  Take  t/iatj  and  come  back  in  a  fort¬ 
night.”  In  ten  days  Giles  came  in,  blooming  and  happy,  quite  well. 
The  doctor  was  dcliglited,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  his  skill.  Ho 
a.sked  to  see  what  he  had  given  him.  Giles  said  he  hadn’t  got  it. 
“  Where  was  it  ?  ”  “I  took  it.  Sir.”  “  Took  it !  what  have  you 
done  with  it  ?  ”  “I  ate  it.  Sir  !  you  told  me  to  taJee  it !  ”  We  once 
told  this  little  story  to  a  homoeopathic  friend,  adding,  “  Perhajis  you 
think  tl’e  iron  in  the  ink  may  be  credited  with  the  cure.”  “  AYell,” 
said  niy  much  believing  friend,  “  there  is  no  saying.”  No  saying, 
indeed !  and  no  thinking  either  !  such  matters  lie  at  least  in  the 
region  of  the  non-knowablc.’ 

Tho  following  gives  to  our  author  a  fine  text  for  a  very  useful 
sermon,  introducing  the  paper,  ‘  AVith  Hrains,  Sir’ : — 

‘  “  Pmy,  Air.  Opie,  may  I  ivsk  what  you  mix  your  colours  with  ?  ” 
said  a  brisk  diletante  student  to  the  great  painter.  “  AYith  hrains^ 
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Sir/*  was  the  fjruft’  reply — ami  the  rlj^ht  one.  It  did  not  give  much 
of  what  we  call  information  ;  it  did  not  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  of  the  art ;  hut,  if  the  inquirer  had  the  commodity  referred  to, 
it  would  awaken  him ;  it  would  set  him  a-going,  a-thinking,  and 
a-painting  to  good  ])urposc.  It  he  had  not  the  wherewithal!,  as  was 
likely  enough,  the  loss  he  had  to  do  with  colours  and  their  inixtui'c 
the  better. 

Again  : — 

‘  “  ^Vho  made  you  ?  ”  Wiis  asked  of  a  small  girl.  She  replied,  “  God 
made  me  that  length,”  indicating  with  her  two  hands  the  ordinary  size 
of  a  new-horn  infant;  “and  1  growed  the  rest  mysel.”  d Ids  was 
iM'fure  Toj)sy’s  time,  and  is  wittier  than  even  “’Speets  1  growed,”  and 
not  less  philosophical  than  Descartes’  nihil  with  Leibnitz’s  ni.'H  as  its 
rider.’ 

Our  author  Is  a  Landseer  in  his  affection  for  dogs,  and  his  power 
of  painting  them.  He  is  able  to  know  the  true  human  feeling, 
tliat  they  are  fellow  mortals,  and  sometimes  one  thinks  even  some¬ 
thing  more ;  he  could  enter  into  the  feeling  so  elo(piently  expressed 
by  Uuskin,  and  especially  apjdy  it  to  his  dogs.  ‘  There  is  in  every 
animars  eye  a  dim  image  and  gleam  of  humanity ;  a  Hash  of 
strange'  light  through  which  their  life  looks  out,  and  up  to  our  great 
mystery  of  command  over  them,  and  claims  the  fellowship  of  the 
creature  if  not  of  the  soul.*  The  story  of  ‘  Itab  and  his  Friends,* 
is  one  of  the  most  perh'ct  and  varied  jneees  of  its  compass  anywhere 
t(»  \h>  met  with  ;  but  the  Doctor  has  had  a  very  extensive  canine 
acquaintance — we  had  almost  said  of  every  variety  of  canine 
character,  but  we  are  reminded  that  the  characters  of  dogs  arc  as 
various  :ls  the  (diaracti'rs  of  men.  Some  of  these  acquaintance  arc 
far  from  resiKHdable,  they  have  a  very  medical-student  air  about 
them,  and  look  as  doubtful  as  the  members  of  that  distinguished, 
but  not  universally  respected  class. 

Jock  was  one  of  these  sad  ne’er  do  weels,  he  ‘  was  insane 
irom  his  birtli  ;  at  lirst  (nnnhili'i  insttnlay  hut  ending  in  niischief 
and  sudden  death.  He  was  an  English  terrier,  lawn  coloured ; 
mother’s  name  Vamp  (Vam})ire),  and  his  fatlier’s  Demon.  He 
was  inon*  properly  daft  than  mad  ;  his  courage,  muscularity,  and 
)»rvHiigiou8  animal  spirits  making  him  insuflerahle,  and  never  allowing 
i»ne  sane  feature  of  himself  any  chance.  A’o  sooner  w’as  the  street  door 
ojH*n,  than  he  w’jis  thwttling  tlie  lirst  dog  jiussing,  bringing  upon  hini- 
selt  and  me  endless  griet.  Gats  ho  tossed  u])  into  the  air,  and  crushed 
their  spines  as  they  lell.  Old  halies  he  upset  by  jumping  over  their 
heads  ;  old  gentlemen  by  running  bdween  their  logs.  At  home,  ho 
would  think  nothing  ot  leaping  thiough  the  tea-things,  upsetting 
the  urn,  cream,  Ac.,  and  at  dinner  the  same  sort  of  thing.  1  believe 
if  1  could  have  found  time  tothrivsh  him  sulhcientlv,  and  let  him  boa 
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year  older,  wo  might  have  kept  him  ;  hut  having  upset  aa  Earl  when 
the  streets  were  muddy,  I  had  to  part  with  him.  Ho  was  sent  to  a 
clergyman  in  tho  island  of  Westray,  one  of  the  Orkneys  ;  and  though 
he  had  a  wetched  voyage,  and  was  as  sick  as  any  dog,  ho  signalized 
the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  at  tho  manse,  by  strangling  an  ancient 
monkey,  or  “  puggy,^^  the  pet  of  tho  minister, — who  was  a  bachelor, — 
and  tho  wonder  of  the  island.  Jock  henceforward  took  to  evil  courses, 
extracting  the  kidneys  of  the  best  young  rams,  driving  whole  hirsels 
down  steep  places  into  the  sea,  till  at  last  all  the  guns  of  AV'estray  wero 
pointed  at  him,  as  ho  stood  at  bay  under  a  huge  rock  on  tho  shore,  and 
blew  him  into  space.  I  always  regret  his  end,  and  blame  myself  for 
sjKiring  the  rod.’ 

Toby  was  a  more  decent  dog.  He  had,  it  would  seem,  an  inbred 
vulgar  air,  but  ‘  ho  was  a  dog  of  great  moral  excellence — allectionate, 
faithful,  honest  up  to  his  light,  with  an  odd  humour  as  peculiar  and  as 
strong  JUS  his  tail.  !My  father,  in  his  reserved  way,  wjis  very  fond  of 
him,  and  there  must  luive  been  very  funny  scenes  with  them  for  we 
heard  bursts  of  laughter  issuing  from  his  study  when  they  two  were  by 
themselves :  there  was”  something  in  him  that  took  tluit  grave,  beau¬ 
tiful,  melancholy  face.  One  can  fancy  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
l)ooks,  and  sacred  work  and  thoughts,  pausing  mnd  looking  at  tho 
secular  Toby,  who  was  looking  out  for  a  smile  to  begin  his  rough  fun, 
and  jiboiit  to  end  by  coursing  and  (jnrnn^  round  tho  room,  upsetting 
my  father’s  books,  laid  out  on  tho  floor  for  consultation,  and  himself 
nearly  at  ^imes,  as  he  stood  watching  him — and  off  his  guard  and 
sluiking  wiih  laughter.  Toby  had  always  a  great  desire  to  accompjuiy 
my  father  up  to  town  ;  this  my  father’s  good  taste  and  sense  of  dignity, 
besides  his  fear  of  losing  his  friend,  (a  vain  fear  !)  forbade,  and  as  tho 
decision  of  character  of  each  was  great  and  nearly  equal,  it  was  often 
a  drawn  gjvmc.  Toby  ultimately,  by  making  it  his  entire  object, 
triumphed.  Ho  usually  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  my  fjither  leaving ; 
he  however  saw  him,  and  hiy  in  wjiit  at  the  head  of  the  street,  and  up 
licith  AValk  ho  kept  him  in  view  from  the  op])osite  side  like  a  detec¬ 
tive,  and  then,  when  he  knew  it  was  hopeless  to  hound  him  home,  ho 
crossed  unblushingly  over,  and  joined  company,  excessively  rejoiced  of 
cours(\ 

‘  One  Sunday  he  had  gone  with  him  to  church,  Jind  left  him  at  tho 
ve.stry  door.  The  second  psalm  was  given  out,  and  my  father  was 
sitting  bjvck  in  the  pulpit,  when  tho  door  at  its  back,  up  which  ho 
came  from  tho  vestry,  was  seen  to  move,  and  gently  open,  then,  after 
a  long  pause,  a  black  shining  snout  ])ushed  its  way  steadily  into  tho 
congregation,  and  was  followed  by  Toby’s  entire  body.  Ho  looked 
somewhat  abashed,  but  sniffing  his  friend,  he  advanced  as  if  on  thin  * 
ice,  and  not  seeing  him,  put  his  fore-legs  on  the  pulpit,  and  behold 
there  ho  was,  his  own  fjiniiliar  chum.  I  watched  all  this,  and  any¬ 
thing  more  beautiful  than  his  look  of  hajipiness,  of  comfort,  of  entire 
case  when  ho  beheld  his  friend, — the  smoothing  down  of  the  anxious 
cars,  the  swing  of  gladness  of  that  mighty  tail, — I  don’t  expect  soon 
august.— VOL.I.  N 
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lo  .see.  My  fiilher  quietly  o]>eiied  the  iloov,  and  doLy  was  at  Ids  feet 
and  invisible  to  all  but  Idinselt  :  had  In^  sent  old  Cieorj.^e  IVaston,  tlio 
“  minister’s  man,”  to  juit  him  out,  ioby  would  ]»roba])ly  have  shown 
his  teeth  and  astonished  George.  lie  slunk  homo  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  never  repeated  that  exploit.* 


Our  author  thinks — 

‘  Kvi*ry  family  .should  have  a  dog ;  it  is  like  having  a  per])etual 
baby  ;  it  is  the  i»lay thing  and  the  crony  of  the  whole  house.  It  keeps 
them  all  young.  .  .  And  then  he  tells  no  tales,  betrays  no  secrets, 

never  sulks,  ask.s  no  troublesome  (piestions,  never  gets  into  debt,  never 
coming  down  late  for  breakbist,  or  coming  in  through  his  Chubb  loo 
i'urhj  to  bed — is  always  ready  for  a  bit  of  fun,  lies  in  wait  lor  it,  aiul 
you  may,  if  choleric,  to  your  relief,  kick  him  instead  of  some  one  else, 
who  would  not  take  it  so  meekly,  and,  moreover,  would  certainly  not, 
a.s  he  does,  iisk  your  pardon  for  being  kicked.* 


A  faithful  altaclnnont  to  dogs  and  an  entrance  into  their 
humour  is  usually  the  companion  of  a  like  attachment  to  man¬ 
kind.  .I)r.  Jlrowii  (piotcs — and  wc  see  in  all  his  (piotations,  what 
ought  always  to  be  seen  in  a  ipiotation,  but  which  is  soon  so 
scldmn, — his  evident  relish  in  it — he  (jiiotesthc  touching  saying  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott :  ‘The  misery  of  keeping  a  dog,  is  his  dying  so 
.soon  ;  but  to  be  .sure',  if  he  lived  for  fifty  years,  and  then  died,  what 
wouhl  become  of  me  ?*  Our  author  has  a  keen  glance  for  men  and 
characUu's  and  things  ;  his  esstiys  reveal  Jiiuch  of  that  noblest  power 
of  man — imagination  ;  that  cotnnuinis  scni>u>i  of  the  faculties;  our 
H'aders  will  remember  many  illustrations  of  this  in  the  first 
.s«‘ries  of  the  *  Hone  Sub.seciv;e’ — how  happy  this  is  of  J lobbies  of 
MaliUNbury,  ‘like  a  bear  in  his  arctic  cave,  muttering  protests 
against  the  universe,  nursing  his  wrath  as  the  only  thing  with 
wliich  to  warm  and  cheer  that  sullen  heart,  a  palace  of  ice,  sym¬ 
metrical,  beautitul,  strong,  but  Ixdow  Zero — we  admire  much  his 
inlrt'pid  air,  keen  and  clean  teeth,  his  clear  eye,  his  tnatchlcss 
vigour  of  grip,  his  redeeming  love  for  his  cubs,  his  dreary  mistake 
ot  absolute  cold  for  lieat,  frozen  mercury,  burning  as  well  as 
niolt(‘n^  gold — we  would  try  to  get  him  to  give  up  his  cold  fishy 
diet,  his  long  winters  of  splendid  darkness,  and  conic  and  live 
with  us  like  a  Christian.* 


It  is  this  power  which  enables  our  writer  to  interest  so  much 
with  liis  notes  on  art ;  he  sjK'aks  to  the  sympathies  of  spectators; 
he  is  iu)t  an  art  critic,  but  possesses  in  a  great  degree  the  })owcr  to 
tell  the  story  ot  a  picture — there  are  many  of  those  very’  well 
worth  reading,  which,  however,  suggest  the  thought  of  "being 
added  to  till  up  the  volume ;  he  does  not  coucern  himself  with  the 
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painter’s  art,  but  ho  enters  into  the  poetry  and  meaning  of  the 
picture — thus  Paul  Delaroehe’s — 

‘  Cromwell  regarding  the  dead  body  of  Charles  T.  Tliis  last  is  a 
truly  great  and  impressive  picture — wo  hardly  know  one  more  so,  or 
more  exactly  suited  for  A.rt.  The  great  Protector,  with  his  well- 
known  face,  in  which  ugliness  and  ailection  and  power  kept  such 
strange  company,  is  by  himself  in  a  dark  room.  And  yet  not  by 
himself.  Tlie  cofTin  in  which  Charles,  his  king,  is  lying  at  rest, 
having  ceased  from  troubling,  is  before  him,  and  he  has  lifted  up  the 
lid  and  is  gazing  on  the  dead  king — calm,  with  the  paleness  and 
dignity  of  death — of  such  a  death,  uimii  that  lino  face.  You  look 
into  the  face  of  the  living  man  ;  you  know  what  he  is  thinking  of. 
Awe,  regret,  resolution.  He  knows  the  full  extent  of  what  has  been 
done — of  what  he  has  done.  He  thinks,  if  the  deail  luid  not  been 
false,  anything  else  might  have  been  forgiven  ;  if  he  had  but  done 
this,  and  not  done  that ;  and  his  great  human  affections  take  their 
course,  and  he  may  wish  it  had  been  otherwise.  Put  you  know'  that 
having  taken  his  gaze,  and  having  let  his  mind  go  forth  in  its  largo 
issues,  as  w'as  his  w'ay,  he  w'ould  again  shut  that  liil,  and  shut  his 
mind,  and  go  aw'ay  certain  that  it  •was  right,  that  it  was  the  only 
thing,  and  that  he  will  abide  by  it  to  the  end.  It  is  no  mean  art 
that  can  put  this  into  a  few  square  inches  of  paper,  or  that  can  raise 
this  out  of  any  ordinaiy  looker-on’s  brain.  What  a  contrast  to 
Kapoleon’s  smooth,  placid  face  and  cold  eyes,  that  rough  visage, 
furrow'ed  with  soitow'  and  internal  convulsions,  and  yet  how'  much 
better,  greater,  w'orthier,  the  one  than  the  other  !  We  have  often 
w'ondcred,  if  they  had  met  at  Liitzen,  or  at  some  of  the  •wild  •work  of 
that  time,  wdiat  they  w'ould  have  made  of  each  other.  We  would 
lay  the  odds  upon  the  tirew'er’s  Son.  The  intellect  might  not  be  so 
immense,  the  self-])OSscssion  not  so  absolute,  but  the  nature,  the 
whole  man,  would  be  more  ])Owerful,  because  more  in  the  right  and 
more  in  sympathy  Avith  mankind.  Ho  would  never  try  an  impos¬ 
sible  thing ;  he  would  seldom  do  a  wrong  thing,  an  outrage  to  human 
nature  or  its  Author  ;  and  for  all  that  makes  true  greatness  and  true 
courage,  we  avouUI  not  compare  tho  one  Avitli  the  other.  Put  to  re- 
tum  to  our  artist. 

It  is  this  which  enables  our  author  to  sketch  with  this  strength 
and  vigour  of  hand,  pencil  and  colouring,  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Chalmers : — 

‘We  remember  Avell  our  first  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers.  We  were 
m  a  moorland  district  in  Tweeddale,  ri'joicing  in  tlio  country, 
after  nine  months  of  the  High  School.  We  heard  that  the  famous 
preacher  Avas  to  he  at  a  neighbouring  parish  chiircli,  and  off  avc  set, 
a  cartful  of  irrepressible  youngsters.  “  Calm  Avas  all  nafnro  as  a 
resting  Avlieel.”  The  eroAvs,  instead  of  making  wing,  Avero  impudent 
and  sat  still ;  the  cart-horses  were  standing,  knowing  tho  day,  at  tho 
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ticUl  ^tcs,  possiplnp  and  pazin^,  idle  and  happy ;  the  moor  was 
ptrctchinp  away  in  the  pale  sun-lijxlit — vast,  dim,  melancholy ,  like  a 
sea;  everywhere  were  to  Ih’  seen  the  gathering  people,  spiinklini^ 
of  hlithc  company  the  country-side  seemed  moving  to  one  centre. 
As  wo  entered  the  kirk  we  saw  a  notorious  character,  a  dio\ei,  who 
had  much  of  the  brutal  lookot  w'hathe  w’orked  in,  Avith  the  knowing 
eye  of  a  man  of  the  city,  a  sort  of  big  Peter  Bell — 

‘  He  had  a  hardness  in  his  check, 
lie  had  a  hardness  in  his  eye,’ 

lie  wa.s  our  terror,  and  w'e  not  only  wondered,  but  Avere  afraid  Avlicn 
w’o  saw  him  going  in.  The  kirk  Avas  full  as  it  could  hold.  How 
cliderent  in  looks  to  a  brisk  town  congregation  !  There  Avas  a  lino 
leisureliness  and  A'ague  stare  ;  all  the  dignity  and  A'acancy  ot  animals; 
eyebrows  rais('d  ami  moulhs  open,  as  is  the  habit  av it h  those  Avho 
speak  little  ami  look  much,  and  at  far-olf  objects.  The  minister 
comes  in,  hon.iely  in  his  dress  and  gait,  but  having  a  great  look  u])on 
him,  like  a  mountain  among  hills.  The  High  School  boys  thought 
him  like  a  “  big  one  of  ourseU'es,”  he  looks  vaguely  round  upon  his 
audience,  as  if  he  saw  in  it  otic  (freaf  ohjecty  not  nuiny.  W  e  shall 
never  forget  his  smile!  its  general  benignity  ; — how  he  let  the  light 
of  his  eounteminee  fall  on  us  !  He  read  a  fcAV  verses  quietly  ;  then 
pniyed  hrietly,  solemnly,  with  his  eyes  Avide  open  all  the  time,  hut 
not  .seeing.  Then  he  gave  out  his  text;  avo  forget  it,  but  its  subject 
was,  “  Death  reigns.”  He  stated  slow  ly,  calmly,  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  words  ;  Avhat  death  Avas,  and  liow’  and  Avhy  it  reigned  ;  then 
suddenly  lie  started,  and  looked  like  a  man  Avho  had  seen  some  gi*cat 
sight,  and  Avas  breathless  to  declare  it ;  ho  told  us  lioAV  death  reigned 
— evervwliere,  at  all  tinies,  in  all  ]>laces ;  how  avo  all  kncAV  it,  how 
we  would  A'et  know'  more  of  it.  The  droA'er,  Avlio  liad  sat  doAvn  in 
thetahl  e-seat  oppo.site,  Avas  gazing  iq)  in  a  state  of  stupid  excitement ; 
ho  seemed  restless,  hut  never  kept  his  eye  from  the  s])eJiker.  ^i’hc 
tide  set  in — everything  mlded  to  its  poAver,  deej)  called  to  deep, 
imagery  and  illustration  poured  in;  and  cA’ery  uoaa' and  then  the 
theme — the  simple,  terrible  statement,  Avas  repealed  in  some  lucid 
interval.  Alter  overw'helming  us  Avitli  proofs  of  the  reign  of  Death, 
and  transferring  to  us  his  intense  urgency  and  emotion  ;  and  after 
shrieking,  ns  if  in  ilospair,  the.se  Avonls,  “  Deatli  is  a  tremendous 
necessity,” — he  suddenlv  looked  hevond  us  as  if  into  some  distant 


aud  transferring  to  us  his  intense  urgency  and  emotion  ;  and  after 
shrieking,  as  if  in  ilospair,  the.se  Avonls,  “  Deatli  is  a  tremendous 
necessity,” — he  suddeidy  looked  beyond  us  as  if  into  some  distant 
region,  and  cried  out,  “  Thdiold  a  mightier  ! — Avho  is  this  ?  He  cometh 
tmin  Kd.oni,  Avith  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  glorious  in  his  apparel, 
s]>caking  in  righteousne.ss,  traA’elling  in  the  greatness  of  his  stri'iigtli, 
mighty  to  save.  ’  Then,  in  a  foAv  ])lain  sentences,  he  stall'd  the 
truth  as  to  sin  entering,  and  death  by  sin,  and  death  ]iassing  upon 
all.  1  hen  he  took  tire  once  more,  and  enforced,  Avith  redoubled 
c  ner;^y  and  richness,  the  freeiie.ss,  the  sinqdieity,  the  security,  the 
Miflieiency  ot  the  great  method  of  justification.  iloAV  astonished  and 
impressed  we  all  were  !  He  was  at  tlie  full  thunder  of  his  power; 
the  A>  hole  man  avus  in  an  agony  of  earnestness.  The  droA’cr  Avas 
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wecpincf  like  a  child,  tho  tears  runninj^  down  liis  ruddy,  coarse  chocks 
— his  laco  opened  out  and  smoothed  like  an  infant’s  ;  his  wliolo  body 
stim'd  ^yith  emotion.  We  all  had  insensibly  been  drawn  out  of  our 
seats,  and  wore  converp^ing  towards  the  wonderful  speaker.  Aiul 
when  lie  sat  down,  after  warniiip^  each  one  of  us  to  remember  who 
it  Avas,  and  what  it  was,  that  followed  death  on  his  pale  horse,  and 
how  alone  we  could  escape — wo  all  sunk  back  into  our  seats.  How 
beautiful  to  our  eyes  did  the  thunderer  look — exhausted — but  sweet 
and  ])ure  !  1  Tow  ho  poured  out  his  soul  before  his  God  in  giving 

thanks  for  sending  the  Abolishcr  of  Death  !  Then,  a  short  psalm, 
and  all  was  ended. 

‘  We  went  homo  quieter  than  w’o  came ;  wo  did  not  recount 
the  foals  with  their  long  legs,  and  roguish  eyes,  and  their  sedate 
niothcrs;  we  did  not  speculate  upon  whose  dog  that  was,  and 
whether  tJud  was  a  crow  or  a  man  in  tho  dim  moor, — wo  thought  of 
other  things.  That  voice,  that  taco  ;  those  great,  simple,  living 
thoughts ;  those  Hoods  of  resistless  eloquence;  that  piercing,  shat¬ 
tering  voice, — “  that  tremendous  necessity.”  ’ 


The  most  delightful  goni  of  the  present  volume  is  the  long  let¬ 
ter  to  Dr.  Cairns,  upwards  of  a  hundred  ])ages,  out  of  the  book 
of  four-hundred,  devoted  to  a  portrait  of  the  author’s  lather,  the 
celebrated  John  Jlrown,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  beautiful  monograph 
oil  a  father’s  memory.  Why  can  we  not  have  such  bi()gra])hies  ? 
Not  we  believe  so  much  because  wo  have  not  men  who  might  bo 
the  subjects  of  them,  but  principally  because  l)iogra])hers  stretch 
a  canvas  so  large  that  concentration  of  interest  and  etiect  are  lost 
to  the  reader,  In'ing  lost  sight  of  to  the  writer.  If  readers  and 
relatives  could  content  themselves  with  a  hundred  instead  of  five- 
hundred  pages,  much  every  way  might  bo  giiined.  The  jiaju'r  to 
which  w’c  refer  deserves  a  mention  as  honourable ;  it  ought  to 
secure  a  fame  and  name  as  lasting  for  its  subject  and  its  writer, 
as  the  beautiful  little  lifelets  of  Isaac  Walton.  Wo  should  like  to 
see  it  printed  by  itself,  and  then  wo  should  like  to  see  a  copy  in 
tho  hands  of  every  student  for  the  Christian  ministry.  We  need 
more  pastors  and  teachers,  moulded  on  the  model  of  John  Drown  ; 
at  present,  the  Christian  ministry,  in  many  directions,  seems  to 
be  running  to  seed,  without  conserving  itself. 

Looking  over  what  we  have  written,  we  find  wo  have 
done  little  but  praise  this,  or,  rather,  we  may  say,  these 
‘ Horn'  for  we  have  referred  to  the  first  as  well  as  to  the 
last.  AVe  fear  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  tho  charge  ot 
indiscriminate  approvjd ;  yet  we  could,  did  siiacc  allow,  break  a 
lance^  with  our  author  upon  some  of  his  verdicts ;  indeed,  ou 
Dhy.sician,  no  doubt,  loves  and  hates  in  a  lump,  he  docs  not  ])arc('l 
out  his  affections;  of  this  we  have  many  proofs;  but  we  have, 
indeed,  received  so  much  pleasure,  that  we  are  not  minded  to  bo 
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very  discrimiiiatliip^.  Tlicso  volumes  arc,  certainly,  almost  alone 
;iH  do^ultorv  llteraturo,  aud  in  readiu"  them  we  have  had  just  the 
kind  of  pleasuii'  we  have  ex])eneiiced  when  kept  waitiiijj;  in  a 
rarely  s(‘leeted  library,  and,  takiiij?  down  volume  after  vohnne, 
were  p-atitied  lo  find  that  some  judicious  reader  had  underliiud 
t»r  annotated.  Tliev  arc  amonj^  tlic  most  delightful,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  scholarly  that  the  press  has  for  a  long  time  prodiu*cd ;  wc 
may  apply  to  them  the  words  of  our  author’s  favourite  poet, 
Tennyson : — 

‘  For  IV'auty,  (iood,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters 
That  doat  n|»on  each  other  ;  friends  to  man, — 

Living  together  nnder  the  same  roof.* 

have  quoti'd  so  much  we  fear  to  quote  more ;  every  reader 
will,  of  course,  go  through  this  volumef  or  himself ;  hut  there  is  one 
other  extract  we  must  do  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  them.  It  is  called,  ‘  Her  last  half-crown  ’  : — 

‘Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  journalist,  and  man  of  genius,  was 
Kitting  in  his  newspa])er  olliee  lato  one  dreary  winter  night.  Tho 
clerks  had  all  left,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go,  when  a  (piii'k  raj)  eamo 
to  the  door.  He  said,  “  come  in,”  and,  loooking  towanls  the  entrance, 
s;iw  a  little  mgged  child  all  wet  with  sleet.  “  Are  ye  Hugh  Miller  I  ” 
“  Ves,’*  “  Mary  Huif  wants  ye.”  “AVhat  docs  she  want  ]  ”  “  She's 

deedn.”  Some  inisty  recolh'ction  of  tlie  name  made  him  at  once  set 
out,  and  with  his  well-known  ))laid  and  stick,  lie  was  soon  striding 
after  the  child,  who  trott('(l  through  the  now  deserted  Higli  iStivct, 
into  the  (’anniignte.  ]‘>y  the  tinii'  ho  got  into  tho  Old  Play  House 
(’lose,  Hugh  had  ivvivcd  his  memory  of  ^fary  ])ull’;  a  lively  girl  who 
had  hecn  hrctl  uj)  hi'sido  him  in  Oromarty.  The  last  time  he  had 
seen  her  was  at  a  hrol her  mason’s  marriage,  where  .Mary  was  “best 
maid,”  and  he  “host  man.”  He  seemed  still  to  see  her  bright  young 
carch'.'is  face,  her  tidy  shortgown,  and  her  dark  eyes,  and  to  hear  her 
hantering,  merry  tongue. 

‘  Oown  the  close  went  the  ragged  little  woman,  and  up  an  outside 
stair,  Hugh  k('cj)ing  near  her  with  dinieulty  j  in  tho  passage  she  held 
out  her  hand  aud  touched  him  ;  taking  it  in  his  great  palm  he  felt 
that  she  wanted  a  thumb.  Finding  her  way  like  a  cat  through  the 
darkne.ss,  she  ojienetl  a  door,  and  saying  “That’s  her!”  vanished, 
r.y  the  light  of  a  living  fire  lie  saw  lying  in  tho  corner  of  tho  largo 
eiiq)ty  room  something  like  a  woman’s  clothes,  and  on  drawing  nearer 
V'eamc  aware  of  a  thin  jiale  face  and  two  dark  (‘yes  looking  keenly 
hut  heljilessly  up  at  him.  Tho  eyes  were  jilainly  Mary  Duifs,  though 
ho  could  ri'cogiiize  no  other  feature.  81ie  wept  silently,  gazing  stcadilv 
at  him.  “An‘  you  Mary  Dulfl”  “Ifs  a’  tliafs  o’  me,  Hugh.’’ 
She  then  tried  to  speak  to  liini,  something  jilainly  of  great  urgency, 
hut  she  couldii  t,  and  seeing  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  was  making 
horseli  worse,  ho  j)ut  hiiU-u-crowii  into  her  feverish  hand,  aud  said  ho 
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would  call  a"aiii  in  the  inorning.  lie  could  get  no  information  about 
htr  from  the  neighbours  ;  they  were  surly  or  asleep. 

‘  AVhen  he  returned  next  moruing,  the  little  girl  met  him  at  the 
stair  head,  and  said,  “  She’s  deid.’^  lie  Avent  in  and  found  that  it 
Wiis  true ;  there  she  lay,  the  tin'  out,  her  face  placid,  and  the  likeness 
t(»  her  maiden  self  restored.  Hugh  thought  lie  would  have  known 
hi*r  now,  even  with  those  bright  black  eyes  closed  as  they  were,  in 
ate  mum. 

*  Seeking  out  a  neighbour,  he  said  he  would  like  to  bury  ^fary  I Iiitf, 
and  arranged  for  the  funeral  with  an  undertaker  in  the  close.  Little 
seemed  to  be  known  of  the  poor  outcast,  except  that  she  was  a 
“licht,”  or,  as  Solomon  would  have  said,  a  “strange  woman.”  “  Did 
she  drink  r’  “Whiles.” 

‘  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  one  or  two  residents  in  the  close  accom- 
])anied  him  to  the  Canongate  Churchyard.  He  observed  a  decmit 
looking  little  old  woman  Avatching  them,  and  following  at  a  distauc,e, 
though  the  day  was  wet  and  bitter.  After  the  grave  was  tilled,  and 
he  liad  taken  olfhishat,  as  the  men  finished  their  business  by  ])uUing 
oil  and  slajiping  the  sod,  ho  saw  this  old  woman  remaining.  8he  came 
uj),  ainl,  courtesying,  said,  “  Ye  wad  ken  that  lass,  Sir  i  ”  “  Yes  ;  1 

knew  her  when  she  was  young.”  The  woman  then  hurst  into  tears, 
and  told  Hugh  that  she  “keejiit  a  bit  shoj)  at  the  Closeiiiooth,  and 
!Mary  dealt  wi’  me,  and  aye  paid  reglar,  and  1  feariMl  she  Avas  dead,  for 
she  liad  been  a  month  aAvin’  me  lialf-a-croAvn  ;  ”  and  then  Avith  a  look 
and  A’oice  of  awe,  she  told  him  hoAV  on  the  night  ho  Avas  sent  for,  and 
immediately  after  lie  had  lelt,  she  liad  been  aAvakeiied  by  some  one  in 
her  room  ;  and  by  her  bright  lire — for  she  Avas  a  heui^  Avell-to-do  body 
— she  hail  seen  the  Avasted  dying  creature,  Avho  came  forAvard  and  saiil, 
“Wasn't  it  half-a-crown  ?  ”  “Yes.”  “There  it  is,”  and  j^ntting  it 
under  the  bolster,  vanished  ! 

‘Alas  for  ^lary  Dulf !  her  career  had  been  a  sad  one  since  the  day 
Avhen  she  had  stood  side  by  side  Avith  Hugh  at  the  Avedding  of  their 
friends.  Her  father  died  not  long  after,  and  her  mother  supplanted 
her  in  the  alfections  of  the  man  to  Avlioni  she  had  given  her  heart, 
riie  shock  Avas  overwhelming,  and  made  home  intolerable.  !Mary  lied 
Ironi  it  blighted  and  embittered,  and  after  a  life  of  shame  and  sorroAV, 
crept  into  the  corner  of  her  Avretched  garret,  to  die  deserted  and  alone  ; 
giving  evidence  in  her  latest  act  that  honesty  had  survived  amid  the 
Avreck  of  nearly  every  other  virtue. 

‘  “  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  Avays  my 
Avays,  saith  the  Lord,  For  as  the  lieavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
so  are  my  Avays  higher  than  your  Avays,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts.”  * 

And  with  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  BroAvn  for  saying  such  things, 
and  for  saying  them  in  such  a  manner,  avo  close  the  ^  Jlorcr 
Subsecivw,* 
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THE  INCUBATION  OF  INSANITY.^ 


Dr.  ^YINSEO^V^S  book  is  admirably,  most  patiently,  and  in- 
diLstriously  got  up,  but  it  still  has  the  appearance  of  being 
got  up.  Upon  a  more  interesting  and  absorbing  sulyect  it  is  iiu- 
j>ossiblc  for  a  pliysician  to  write.  It  is  the  most  painful  topic  of 
the  age,  from  a  sad  sense  of  the  interest  which  must  be  felt  in  the 
subject  in  almost  every  family  circle;  we  purchased  Dr.  AViii- 
slow's  volume,  desirous  to  use  our  influence  in  calling  attention  to 
a  subject  so  terrible  and  momentous.  AVe  have  gone  through 
the  volume  ^^^th  great  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  such  a 
book  without  interest,  but  our  ground  of  complaint  with  it  is  that 
it  is  too  metaphysical,  and  not  sufficiently  medical.  Hero  are 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  pages — a  very  bulky  volume ;  but  iii- 
teix'sting  as  it  is  its  interest  is  rather  for  the  curious  and  disinter- 
estc'd  explorers  of  the  laws  of  thought,  the  chambers  of  the  mind, 
and  tbc  anatomists  of  the  brain,  than  for  those  who  are  excited  by 
fears  for  others  or  for  themselves.  AYc  had  almost  said  the  interest 
of  the  volume  is  rather  that  likely  to  be  excited  by  an  extensive 
reader  than  an  extensive  practitioner.  If  our  readers  have  time 
to  discuss  at  length  the  phenomena  treated  in  this  volume,  wc 
advise  them  by  all  means  to  purchase  it,  and  to  give  it  their  best 
t‘onsideratioii ;  but  we  repeat  that  interesting  as  it  is,  it  is  too 
largt' ;  it  certainly  wants  comjmession.  It  even  gives  to  the  reader 
the  idea  of  an  author  too  much  disposed  to  fortify  himself  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  be  either  sufficiently  clear  or  decided  upon 
Ins  own.  AVith  this  reservation,  wc  may  say  it  is  a  perfect  enev- 
clopa'dia  of  the  literature  of  insanity  ;  and  more  especially  in  its 
mon'  iiK'taphysical  relations.  The  (questions  raised  and  discussed 
aiv  most  curious  and  absorbing,  and  they  convey  the  reader  into 
the  nean'st  neighbourhood  of  that  wonderful  bridge  wbich  unites 
together  tbe  mysterious  twins  of  matter  and  mind.  Aloreover, 
tlic  interest  of  the  volume  is  such  that  ordinarj’  readers  may  find 
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in  its  nnccJotcs  and  discussions  and  biographic  allusions,  pleasure 
and  profit.  Dr.  Winslow  says:— 


‘This  disorder  of  tlio  functions  of  tho  bruin,  in  tlio  curly  period  of 
its  niunifestution,  is  of  so  slight  and  transient  a  character,  that  it  is 
easily  overlooked  by  tho  patient,  as  well  as  by  his  physician.  An 
ai»parently  unimportant  knitting  of  tho  brows, — a  trifling  sensation  of 
mmibness  in  some  part  of  tho  body, — a  condition  of  general,  or  local 
muscular  weakness, — a  state  of  enuni^ — mental  peevishness,  irritability, 
and  physical  restlessness, — an  almost  unappreciablo  depression  or 
exaltation  of  tho  animal  spirits, — an  imj)airment  and  disorder  of  tho 
sense  of  sight, — loss,  abberration,  or  confusion  of  memory, — defect  in, 
or  acute  iiianifestation  of,  the  sense  of  hearing, — an  inaptitude  for 
mental  work,— an  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention  continuously 
on  any  subject, — a  state  of  sleeplessness,  a  condition  of  lethargy, — a 
trivial  deviation  from  tho  usual  mode  of  talking,  siudi  as  suddenly 
pausing  in  the  conversation,  as  if  to  regain  a  lost  train  of  ideas, — a 
slight  defect  in  the  articulation,  associated  with  a  transposition  of 
words,  and  inability  to  })ronounce  certain  letters,  are  all  characteristic 
symptoms^  frequently  diaynostic  of  disease  haviny  commenced  in  the 
hrain,  and  yet  may  be  disreyarded* 


The  author  insists  upon  the  important  fact,  and  devotes  very  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  important  physiological  principle  that 
disturbed  intelligence  has  the  same  relation  to  the  brain  that 
disordered  respiration  has  to  the  lungs,  jdeura,  and  heart ;  but 
the  physician  was  uneducated  in  this  department  of  his  profession, 
and  therefore  was  unable  to  detect  the  incipient  signs,  and  so 
diseased  action  is  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  until  diseased 
organization  has  taken  place,  and  the  patient  has  became  in¬ 
curable.  It  is  melancholy  to  hear  Sir  William  Ellis,  fonnerly 
resident  Superintending  Physiciiin  of  Han  well  Imnatic  Asylum, 
declaring  that  of  5S8  cases  in  the  house,  there  do  not  appear  to 
he  more  than  fifty  which,  under  the  more  favourable  point  of  view, 
can  be  considered  curable  ;  and  yet  to  be  told  that  seventy  if  not 
eighty  ])er  cent  of  cases  of  insanity  admit  of  easy  and  speedy  cure, 
d  treated  in  an  early  stage,  provided  there  be  no  strong  consti¬ 
tutional  predisposition  to  cerebral  and  mental  atlections  or  exist¬ 
ing  cranial  malformation.  Yet  nature  has  continued  her  warnings 
unheeded,  for  nature  is  never  sudden.  It  is  indeed  most  true  that 
there  are  ditficulties  attending  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms 
of  mental  disease,  greater  even  than  those  which  embarrass  the 
treatment  of  physical.  We  perhaps  do  not  even  know  what 
insanity  is,  and  whether  it  is  se  an  alfection  of  the  mind.  Wo 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  a  psychical  or  a  somatic  action.  ‘  Is 
it  possible,’  inquires  Dr.  Winslow,  ‘  for  thought,  in  the  abstract,  to 
be  diseased?*  iVnd, ‘What  is  the  nature  of  them  ‘Wha  t 
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are  the  relations  between  the  intellectual  and  \’ital  manifestations?’ 
Mven  nuHlicine  itself  has  its  most  intimate  relations  to  the  science 
of  iiiind.  ‘  Many  a  disease  is,’  says  31.  Ileveille  1 ’arise,  ‘  tlic 
contra  coupy  so  to  syeak,  of  a  strong  moral  emotion ;  the  inis- 
cdiief  may  not  ho  apparent  at  the  time,  hut  its  germ  will  ho  never¬ 
theless  laid.’  It  is  a  (jiiestion  which  may  he  put  not  altogetlier 
unsuccessfully  as  to  the  mysterious  union  existing  between  par¬ 
ticular  organic  tissues  and  certain  emotions  of  the  mind.  How 
diK's  fear  cause  diarrliu'a,  and  thus  predispose  the  system  to  con¬ 
tagion.  Thus  by  many  a  door-wjiy  in  the  physical  system  is  a  wjiv 
oj)t*ned  h>r  the  successful  prosecution  of  those  discoveries  wliich 
may  guide  to  the  seat  of  mental  disease.  It  is  the  sad  condition 
of  the  house  which  compels  the  cry  of  agony  of  the  inhabitant. 

And  vet  these  remarks  conduct  us  to  the  complaint  that  Dr. 
AV  inslow,  in  this  volume,  does  not  sufficiently  ])oint  the  mutual 
de|K'ndence  of  certain  luidily  conditions  and  nuuital  states.  How 
true  is  it  that  a  strong  stomach  is  the  usual  companion  of  a  healthy 
or  strong  mind.  Our  author  does  indeed  (jiiotc  the  saying  of 
Minerson,  the  American  I'ksayist,  that  he  knew  a  witty  physician 
who  found  theology  in  the  biliary  duct ;  and  used  to  affirm  that 
if  there  was  a  disease  of  the  liver  the  man  became  a  Calvanist, 
and  if  that  organ  was  sound  he  became  an  Unitarian.  AUe  sup¬ 
pose  all  tlie  internu'diate  sects  represent  some  modifications  of 
<iisease  or  health ;  and  indeed  the  flippant  witicisni  has  a  foun- 
datieii  in  nature  and  truth;  this  is  a  section  of  the  subject  most 
imi)ortant,  hut  it  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
the  author;  lie  h:is,  as  we  may  notice,  dwelt  at  great  length  upon 
the  faculty  of  attention,  as  the  sign  of  a  healthy  and  well-balanced 
mind,  hut  W(‘  meet  with  no  siudi  jirognant  reniark,  is,  that  a  dis- 
Oiised  stomach  and  fickhaiess  of  character  are  usual  companions ; 
thert'  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
the  state  of  the  brain.  A\  e  have  heard  the  testimonv  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  statuary,  that  all  the  great  men  die  eventuaily  of  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brain.  A\  e  can,  for  all  the  more  practical  hints, 
much  more  heartily  recommend  J)r.  Hobinson’s  small  book;  it 
may  soon  be  ))erused ;  it  exhibits  none  of  the  wide  reading,  the 
more  curious  thinking,  and  graceful  facility  of  composition  of  Dr. 
A\  inslo\>  8  book,  but  the  viuse  and  judicious  counsel  will  be  found 
rathei  in  the  ^^ork  of  Dr.  llobinson ;  and  certainly  the  topic  can¬ 
not  engage  attention  too  closely ;  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  in- 
as.>ume  more  than  a  mere  metaphysical  importance. 

1  he  increase  of  nervous  disorders,  the  dissolution  of  the  forces  of 
the  bniin,  are  related  t()  the  food  and  labour  of  the  poiiulatiou,  to 
the  diet  aud  work  of  this  overtasked  age. 
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The  diagnosis  of  insanity  leads  frequently  to  some  very  singular 
discoveries,  tending,  we  believe,  to  throw  considerable  light,  if  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soul,  certainly  upon  the  mode  of  its  being, 
the  paralysis  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  inability  cf  the  will  to 
control  insane  ideas,  which  is  of  course  the  inner  test  and  spring 
of  insanity.  (Jthers  of  the  insane  are  able,  apj)arently  with  pro¬ 
priety,  to  pray  by  the  bedside  of  patients  still  more  grievously 
aitlicted  than  themselves,  without  making  any  allusion  to  their 
own  unhappy  or  disordered  thoughts,  ^lost  of  our  readers  will 
know  well  the  case  of.  Simon  Hrown,  a  dissenting  minister,  to 
whom  Southey  refers  in  his  ‘Life  of  Cowper.’  llis  intellectual 
powers  were  great,  but  he  became  insane.  lUs  (k'lusion,  like  the 
delusion  of  the  poet,  lay  in  the  thought  that  he  had  fjillen  under  the 
sensible  displeasure  of  God,  who  had  caused  his  rational  soul 
gradually  to  perish,  and  left  him  only,  in  common  with  biaites,  an 
animal  life  ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  jirofane  in  him  to  pray,  and 
incongruous  to  be  present  at  the  jirayers  of  others.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  iiillexible.  Ileing  once  importuned  to  say  grace  at 
the  table  of  a  friend,  he  repeatedly  excused  himself;  but  the 
rciiuest  being  still  repeated,  and  the  company  kept  standing,  he 
discovered  evident  tokens  of  distress,  and,  after  some  irresolute 
gestures  and  hesitation,  expressed  with  great  fervour  this  ejacu¬ 
lation  : — ‘  Mod  merciful  and  ahnhjhfy  God  !  let  Thy  Spirit y  which 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  when  there  was  no  Hyhf,  descend 
upon  mCy  that  from  this  darkness  there  may  rise  up  a  man  to  praise 
Thce!^  AVe  arc  thus  right,  then,  in  assigning  to  the  will  the 
highest  province  in  the  soul.  ‘  This  commands  ;  directly,’  says  1  )r. 
Winslow,  ‘  tiie  will  ceases  to  exercise  a  proper  influence  over  the 
understanding  and  emotions,  the  intellect  lo.ses  its  healthy  balanc¬ 
ing  power,  thus  nervous  disorders  as  well  as  insane  delusions  are 
often  self-created the  perturbed  mind,  with  its  unhealthy  im¬ 
pulses  originates  often  in  a  voluntary  {uid  criminal  indulgence  in 
a  train  of  thought  which  might  have  been  battled,  compiered,  and 
subdued ;  but  the  sinful  and  sensuous  became  the  disturbed,  the 
disturbed  the  morbid,  and  the  morbid  the  deranged  mind.  Thus 
wc  see  how  all  sin  lies  in  the  will.  Thus  these  symptoms  are  of 
the  order,  as  Dr.  Graves  has  said  it  is,  ‘‘  not  sufheient  to  treat  them 
when  they  come,  wc  must  treat  them  (!oming.”  M  any  Christians 
have  been  greatly  troubled  by  their  thoughts.  ‘  Door  Christian  as 
he  went  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  wa.s  so  con¬ 
founded  he  did  not  know  his  own  voice ;  and  one  of  the  wicked 
ones  got  behind  him  and  stopped  np  softly  to  him  and  whispcringly 
suggested  many  grievous  blasphemies  to  him;  which  ho  verily 
thought  had  proceeded  from  his  own  mind.  This  put  Christian 
more  to  it  than  any  thing  he  had  met  with  before.’  lie  did  not 
know  that 
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‘  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  and  man,  ’ 

May  come  and  go — may  come  and  go  unhurt.’ 

Good  Klcliurd  Baxter  says : — 

‘Tiiorc  are  some  cases  when  a  man’s  tlioughts  arc  in  a  maniuT 
forced  uiK>n  him, /rom  tho  present  temper  and  indisposition  of  his  hodij; 
80  that,  so  long  as  that  habit  of  b(»dy  lasts,  he  cannot  avoid  that  sort 
of  thouglits.  This  is  the  ciise  of  some  deeply  hypochondriac  jua-sons, 
many  of  whom  will  be  haunted  with  a  set  of  thoughts  and  fancies  that 
they  can  by  no  means  get  rid  of,  though  they  desire  it  lujver  so  car- 
ncstly.  We  may  properly  call  these  fancies  of  their  ivakinj  dreams  as 
tlieir  dreams  are  their  sleeping  fancies.’ 

Hence  how  amazing  is  the  power  of  the  strong  will  of  the  wise 
pliysician  over  the  ])atient.  Have  we  not  seen  the  physician’s  vyo 
calming,  in  the  wildness  of  deleriiim  When  the  cchdjratod  Dr. 
Willis,  the  physician  of  (ioorge  III.,  was  oxaminod  with  reference 
to  Ills  treatment  of  the  king,  it  transjured  that  lie  bad  even  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  king  the  use  of  a  razor;  Jhirkc  asked  how  be  should 
have  acted  if  the  king  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  the 
razor  in  his  hand;  upon  this,  Dr.  AVillis  desired  two  vivid  lights 
to  be  placed  between  the  great  orator  and  himself,  and  exclaimed, 

‘  there  now,  1  should  look  at  him  thus,*  darting  at  the  same  time 
such  a  look  at  Burke,  from  his  appalling  eyes,  that  he  recoiled  in 
horror  and  afright.  This  look,  lie  observed,  would  make  a  maniac 
(juail  mon'  than  chains  of  iron. 

To  this  wondrous  jiower,  which  wondrously  the  will  exerts  over 
the  yet  unstrung  keys  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  belongs  also  tliat 
amazing  subtlidy  and  simulation  which  many  of  the  insane  prac- 
fist‘,  so  that  sometimes  the  most  exjieriencc'd  are  deceived;  in  such 
cases  chloroform,  it  has  been  found,  is  a  detective.  It  stealthily 
winds  its  way  through  the  various  cells  and  chambers  of  the 
mind,  and  drags  the  hallucinations  forth  from  their  hiding  place, 
like  the  light  that  manih'sts,  or  the  word  of  the  kindred  mind, 
which  is  as  a  glass  to  the  mind,  so  this  mysterions  anasthetic  agent 
is  the  very  Vidoccj  of  the  soul.  Iiuh'ed,  we  may  ascribe  sonic 
such  p(nver  even  to  all  madness ;  it  reveals  the  latent  and  hidden 
characteristics  of  the  soul — it  lays  bare  the  hidden  recesses — its 
lightnings  exhibit  wondrous  retreats,  which  we  had  never  explored 
in  the  more  ordinary  sunlight  of  every  day  life. 

It  would  seem  that  minds  of  the  very  highest  order  and  health, 
are  known  by  their  power  of  memory ;  or,  which  seems  to  l>c 
almost  the  same  faculty,  their  attention.  ‘  The  difference,’  says 
illiam  Haniilton,  ‘between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind 
of  Newton,  consists  principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of 
the  application  of  a  more  continuous  attention  than  the  other — 
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that  a  Newton  is  able  ^\4tllout  fatigue  to  connect  inference  with 
iuference  in  one  long  series  towards  a  determinate  end.’  ‘  Genius/ 
says  Ilelvetius,  ‘  is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention.’  And  again, 
our  readers  may  probably  remember  a  fine  passage  in  Sir  William 
llamilton’s  Lectures : — 

‘ “ When  wc  turn,”  says  this  great  man,  ‘‘for  the  first  time,  our 
view  on  any  given  object,  a  liimdred  other  things  still  retain  possession 
of  our  thoughts.  Even  when  we  are  able,  by  an  arduous  exertion,  to 
break  loose  from  the  matters  which  have  previously  engrossed  us,  or 
whicli  every  moment  force  themselves  on  our  consideration,  oven  when  a 
resolute  iletermination,  or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object,  has  smoothed 
the  way  on  which  we  are  to  travel,  still  the  miiul  is  continually  per* 
l)lexed  by  the  glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting  thoughts,  which 
j>revcnt  it  from  placing  that  which  should  exclusively  occupy  its 
view  in  the  full  clearness  of  an  undivided  light.  How  great  soever 
may  ho  the  interest  wdiicli  we  take  in  the  new  object,  it  will,  however, 
only  be  fully  established  as  a  favourite,  when  it  lias  been  fused  into  an 
inUgral  part  of  the  system  of  our  previous  knowledge,  and  of  our 
established  associations  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires.  Jhit  this 
can  only  be  accomjdished  by  time  and  custom.  Our  imagination  and 
our  memory,  to  which  we  must  resort  for  materials  with  which  to 
illustrate  and  enliven  our  new  study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwillingly, 
and  indei'd  only  by  compulsion.  J>ut  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to 
imrsue.our  course  in  spite  of  obstacles,  every  step  as  wo  advance  will 
be  found  easier ;  the  mind  becomes  more  animated  and  energetic,  the 
distractions  gradually  diminish,  the  attention  is  more  exclusively 
concentrated  upon  its  object,  the  kindred  ideas  How  with  greater 
freedom  and  abundance,  and  allbrd  an  easier  selection  of  what  is 
suitable  for  illustration.  At  length  our  system  of  thought  harmonizes 
with  our  pursuit.  The  whole  man  becomes,  as  it  may  be,  i)hiloso])her, 
historian,  or  poet ;  lie  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  thought  relating  to 
this  character.  He  now  energizes  freely,  and  consequently  with 
pleasure,  lor  j)l('asure  is  the  reflex  of  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy. 
All  that  is  produced  in  this  state  of  mind  bears  the  stamp  of  excellence 
and  perfection.”  ’ 

‘It  is,’  says  Huffon,  ‘only  protracted  patience.’  ‘In  the 
exact  sciences,’  at  least,  says  Cuvier,  ‘it  is  the  patience  of  a 
sound  intellect,  when  invincible,  which  truly  constitutes  genius.’ 
HcHections  like  these,  which  all  revolve  round  the  continuity  of 
P^cntal  states,  lead  right  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  and 
indivisibility  of  the  mind  and  consciousness.  It  is  a  terrible 
truth  that  sinful  and  vicious  men  throw  away  their  self-govern¬ 
ment — that  word  which  expresses  a  ruined  building,  dilapidated, 
when  stone  has  fallen  from  stone,  may  be  used  to  express  the 
ruined  mind,  all  the  faculties  have  fallen  away  from  each  other 
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— they  are  (lisnicmbered,  unrelated,  and  therefore  weak ;  the 
faculty  of  Jittention  is  an  important  means  of  discipline,  and  this 
power  has  heen  lost ;  and  in  the  loss  of  this  ])ower  there  has  been 
no  consideration  of  that  of  the  un])olluted  sanctities  ol  the  Kternal. 
There  has  heen  no  prayer  to  ‘  Him  before  thcjehukeot  whose 
countenance  all  the  vanities  of  a  distempered  imagination  will  at 
once  liee  away/ 

In  the  action  of  insanity  we  often  see  how  all  notion  of  time  is 


lost  sight  of — ‘  all  notion  of  duration  is  annihilated,  and  the  interval 
between  the  tirst  moment  of  seizure  and  the  restoration  ot  reason, 
apjK*ars  like  a  blank,  or  analogous  to  a  troubled  or  distressing 
dream/ 


‘  It  is  recorded  of  a  liritisli  captain  at  tho  battle  of  the  Kilo,  tliat  lie 
was  giving  an  order  from  the  quarter-deck  of  his  vessel,  when  a  shot 
struck  liim  on  tho  licad,  dejuiving  him  immediately  of  s})ecch.  As  ho 
survived  the  injury,  he  was  taken  hoim*,  and  remained  deprived  of 
Reuse  and  speech,  in  Clreeiiwich  Hospital  iox  fif tern  months  !  At  the 
end  (»f  that  period,  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  no  sign 
of  inU'lligence,  an  operation  was  performed  on  the  head  which  almost 
instantaiH'ouslv  restored  liim  to  consciousness.  He  then  immediatelv 
rose  fnmi  his  bed,  and  not  recognizing  where  lie  was,  or  what  had 
(K*curr«*d,  expressed  a  desire  to  cmnjdete  the  order  which  liad  heen  so 
uhruj>tlv  interrupted  wlien  he  received  liis  injury  during  the  battle 
fifteen  months  previously ! 

*A  farmer,  of  fair  character,  w'ho  resided  in  an  interior  town  in  Kew 
Kngland,  sold  liis  farm,  with  an  intention  of  purchasing  another  in  a 
dilferent  town.  His  mind  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  cast. 
Shortly  after  the  side  of  his  farm,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  ho 
had  sold  it  for  less  than  its  value.  This  persuasion  brought  on  dis- 
satislactivm,  and  eventually  a  considerable  degree  of  melancholy.  In 
this  situation  one  of  his  neighlxnirs  engaged  him  to  enclose  a  piece > 
ol  land  with  a  post  and  rail  fence,  which  he  was  to  commence  making 
tho  next  day.  At  tho  time  aiipointcd  ho  went  into  the  held,  and 
In^gjui,  with  a  beetle  and  wedges,  to  split  the  timber  out  of  which  tho 
jHJsts  ami  rails  were  to  be  }>repared.  On  linishing  this  day's  work,  ho 
put  the  In'otle  and  wedges  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  went  home.  Two 
ot  his  sons  had  Ihxui  at  work  through  the  day  in  a  distant  part  of  tho 
same  held.  On  his  return  he  directed  them  to  get  up  early  the  next 
morning,  to  assist  him  in  making  tho  fence.  In  the  course  of  tho 
evening  he  bi'came  delirious,  and  continued  in  this  situation  several 
years,  when  his  menUrl  powers  were  suddenly  restored.  The  lirst 
question  he  a.'^ked,  after  the  return  of  his  reason,  was,  wdiether  his 
sons  had  brought  in  the  beetle  and  wedges  I  He  ajipeared  to  he 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  ot  his  delirium.  His  sons,  apprehensive  that  any  ex])lanation 
might  induce  a  return  of  his  disease,  simply  replied  that  they  had 
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been  unablo  to  tiiul  tliem.  lie  then  iiiiiuediately  arose  from  his  bed, 
went  into  the  Held  where*  lie  had  been  at  work  a  number  of  yearn 
before,  and  found  the  wedges  and  the  rings  of  tlie  beetle  where  he  had 
left  tliem,  the  beetle  itself  having  mouldered  away.  During  this 
deliriuin  his  mind  had  not  be(‘u  occupied  with  those  subjects  with 
which  it  was  conversant  in  health. 

‘Mrs.  S -  - ,  an  intelligent  lady,  belonging  to  a  respectable 

family  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  sonic  yeai*s  back  undertook  a  piece 
of  lino  needlework.  Slie  devoted  her  time  to  it  almost  unceasingly, 
for  a  number  of  days,  llefore  she  had  completed  it  she  became  suddenly 
insiUie.  In  this  state,  without  experiencing  any  material  .abatement 
of  her  disease,  she  continued  for  about  seven  years,  when  her  reason 
was  suddenly  restored.  One  of  the  lirst  (questions  which  she  asked, 
after  her  sanity  was  restored,  related  to  her  needlework  !  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  during  the  long  continuance  of  her  mental 
aberration,  she  said  nothing,  so  far  as  Avas  recollected,  about  her 
needlework,  nor  concerning  any  of  the  subjects  that  usually  occupied 
her  mind  Avhen  in  health.* 


Something,  however,  very  inucli  like  this,  has  occurred  to  us  all 
repeatedly,  when  in  the  course  of  conversation  or  discourse,  some 
hnk  has  drojiped  out  which  avc  have  quite  vainly  tried  to  recall — we 
could  not,  till  again  sonic  winding  of  the  road  of  speech  brought  us 


up  against  our  lost  thought,  whicli  then  we  ])ut  into  words  ;  the 
marvel  of  the  matter  being  that  that  lost  thought  must  have  been 


somewhere  in  existence  all  the  time  we  Avere  vainly  limiting  for  it. 
Such  instances  lead  the  mind  forth  into  innumerable  speculations 
upon  mental  states  separated  from  bodily  conditions. 

It  is  in  the  terrific  action  of  a  tortured  conscienc'c,  and  in  some 
of  the  experiences  of  insanity,  Ave  have  glimpses  of  the  capacities 
of  a  disembodied  sj)irit  for  extreme  misery.  IIoav  terrible  is  that 
state  Avhen  the  mind  recoils  from  itself,  and  yet  is  compelled,  even 
ill  agony,  to  turn  iqion  itself.  Who  can  "explain  the  liorrors  of 
delirium  tremens.  What  a  tyranny,  immaterial  things,  images, 
idtms,  exercise  over  the  soul.  We  once,  on  board  a  ship,  saAV  a 
sailor  transfixed  Avitli  horror  and  agony,  in  the  conception  that  lie 
was  in  hell.  W c  say  the  mind  cannot  escape  from  ifse/f;  what,  then, 
is  that  from  Avhich  it  cannot  escape  Y  Dr.  NYinsloAv  quotes  the  story 
of  some  friend  of  Socrates,  who,  alluding  to  a  mutual  aciiuaintanco 
afflicted  Avith  melancholy — that  ‘  lie  had  derived  no  benefit  from 
his  travels.’  ‘  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,’  said  the  philosopher, 
\for  he  travelled  along  icithhinm  lfy  and  Sterne  says,  ‘  the  learned 
Smellfungus  travelled  from  Boulogne  to  I’aris,  from  I’aris  to 
liome,  and  so  on,  but  he  set  out  inth  the  spleen  and  jaundiccy  and 
every  object  he  passed  by  teas  discoloured  or  distorted.*  Sometimes 
this  is  simply  nervous  irritability,  the  operation  of  some  physical 
cause ;  although,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  know  how  often 
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psysical  causes  proccc'd  from  physical ;  but  when  conscience  unap- 
pi'tised  is  all  awake  and  all  in  terror — when  the  eyes  of  the  soul 
meditate  only  on  the  horrors  of  some  approaching  ])enalty — ^yholl 
all  the  powen;  of  its  sensitiveness  are  quickened,  and  when  neither 
its  o\ni  will,  nor  any  above  it,  exercises  any  strong  command  over 
its  functions,  nothing  can  more  assuredly  illustrate  the  circuiii- 
stauces  of  the  condition  of  the  moral  dispensation  beneath  which 
we  live,  and  nothing  can  more  solemnly  tend  to  illustrate  the 
tciTors  of  that  state  upon  which  the  soul  enters  wdien  the  bodily 
enWronment  no  longer  operates  to  detain  it  from  the  kingdom  of 
its  more  potent  and  jiredominant  will. 

‘A  convict  ill  Van  Dieineifs  Laud,  after  quarrelling  with  one  of  the 
overseers,  brutiilly  murdered  him.  He  immediately  escaped  with,  a 
few  clothes  and  a  gun,  to  the  wild  solitude  of  the  bush.  The  murderer 
livetl  for  some  time  like  a  savage',  occasionally  making  liis  aiepearaiice, 
arnu'd  to  the  teeth,  at  various  huts,  where  ho  peremptorily  demanded 
food.  Tlio  convict’s  mind  ultimately  succumbed  to  the  severe  mental 
agony  and  jdiysical  distress  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  he  became  a 
ilangerous  lunatic,  lie  wivs  eventually  perceived  to  b(^  under  the 
dominion  of  a  terrible  hallucination,  lie  imagined  that  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  pursued  by  the  ghastly  phantom  of  his  murdered  victim. 
I  le  was  observed  to  rush  frantically  from  tree  to  trt'e,  bush  to  bush, 
house  to  house,  from  one  })art  of  the  district  to  another,  endeavouring 
to  fly  (like  an  animal  hunted  to  death  by  ferocious  bloodhounds)  from 
llie  clutches  of  some  pei-son  constiuitly  in  his  wake,  and  steadily  track¬ 
ing  his  path.  The  maniac  eventually  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  alleging  that  annihilation  was  preferable  to  the 
agony  of  miiul  which  he  had  sutfered.  In  fact  (although  insane),  ho 
pmyed  earnestly  for  death  at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  in 
order  to  extricate  himself  from  the  spectral  image  that  was  never  absent 
from  his  mind  !  * 

Another  fearful  hint  looks  out  from  the  sleeplessness  of  the 
insane.  Complete  sleep  among  the  insane  is  scarcely  ever  observed 
— a  case  is  published  of  one  patient  who  was  not  known  to  close 
his  eyes  for  a  period  of  three  months ;  and  yet  such  persons  live. 
Another  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  tired  three  horses 
with  galloping,  in  the  vain  hope  that  excessive  muscular  fatigue 
might  induce  a  dispoidtion  to  sleep. 

‘  The  question,  bow  long  a  person  can  exist  without  sleep,  is  one 
oftener  asked  than  answered,  and  the  difKcultics  of  answering  the 
question  by  expi'riment  would  seem  to  leave  it  for  ever  unsolved.  A 
('hinese  merchant  had  been  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife,  and  was 
sentenced  to  die  by  being  deprived  of  sleep.  This  ])ainful  mode  of 
death  was  carried  into  execution  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 
Tho  condemned  was  placed  in  prison  under  tho  care  of  three  of  the 
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police  guard,  who  relieved  each  other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who 
prevented  the  prisoner  from  falling  asleep  night  or  day.  He  thus 
lived  nineteen  days  without  enjoying  any  sleep.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eighth  day  his  sutfcrings  were  so  intense  that  ho  implored 
the  authorities  to  grant  him  the  blessed  oi)portunity  of  being  strangu¬ 
lated,  guillotined,  burned  to  death,  drowned,  garrotted,  shot,  quartered, 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  or  put  to  death  in  any  conceivable  way 
which  their  humanity  or  ferocity  could  invent.  This  will  give  a  slight 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  <leath  from  want  of  sleep.* 

We  had  intended  devoting  some  space  to  the  very  interesting 
volumes  of  Mr.  Hrenton,  and  we  had  marked  some  scenes  for 
quotation,  as  the  author  of  ‘The  Tragedy  of  Life*  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  lie  has 
wrought  many  of  his  scenes  with  considerable  vigour.  •  Gladness 
has  been  ever  one  of  the  most  perilous  tests  of  genius,  and  few 
who  have  attempted  to  sketch  its  moods  have  succeeded ;  the  de¬ 
lineation  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  touch,  which  genius  gives 
for  all  successful  results.  We^  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Hrenton’s 
.volumes  give  to  us  any  characters  which  remind  us  of  Ophelia,  or 
Lear,  or  Madge  Wildfire,  but  they  are  the  sketches  ot  reading, 
thought,  and  observation.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  forms  of  insanity,  they  present  a  succession  of  various 
stages  and  characteristics,  in  which  the  range  of  observation  and 
study,  is  relieved  and  lightened  by  the  author’s  fancy. 


V. 

SOME  NEW  VIEWS  IN  PLATO’S  CAVE.* 

WE  are  thankful  to  every  man  who  in  sincerity  and  camest- 
hcartedness  helps  to  demonstrate  the  real  life  of  man,  and 
who  causes  more  light  to  break  forth  from  God’s  Word;  to  any 
man  who,  realizing  the  awfulness  of  the  mystery  ‘  in  which  wo 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ;  ’  to  any  man  who  makes  us 
more  really  acquainted  with 

‘  The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty.’ 

^Ir.  Hinton  deserv'es  our  thanks ;  for,  in  a  spirit  of  great  earnest- 
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ness,  he  has  attempted  to  do  this.  He,  indeed,  says  little  more 
than  what  all  iiiinistcrs  are  supposed  to  preach ;  he  only  internrots 
the  Word  of  God  literally ;  and,  as  to  our  apprehension,  we  have 
always  conceived  it.  Yet,  31  r.  Ilinton^s  seems  a  very  Iresh  book, 
and  we  dare  to  say  that  multitudes  of  those  who  may  read  it,  if 
multitudes  read  it,  ^^’ill  rt'gard  it  as  new  as  if  his  theory  had  not 
been  succinctly  stated  a  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  matter  of  the  inteq)retatiou  of  scriptural  difficulties,  many 
people  have  no  doubt  felt  as  poor  old  Tiff  felt  about  the 
preacher : — 

‘  Dey  tiilks  ’bout  going  in  de  gate,  and  knocking  at  do  do’,  and 
’bout  marching  on  do  road,  and  ’bout  iighting  and  being  soldiei's  of  de 
cro8.s  ;  and  do  I/)rd  knows,  now.  I’d  bo  glad  to  get  de  chil’en  througli 
any  gate  ;  and  1  could  take  ’em  on  my  back  and  travel  all  day,  if  (kne 
was  any  road  :  and  if  doro  was  a  do’,  bless  me,  if  dey  wouldn’t  liear 
old  Till  a  rapping  !  I  ’spects  do  Lord  w'ould  have  fur  to  open  it— 
would  so.  liut,  urtiT  all,  when  do  preaching  is  done,  dere  don’t 
’pear  to  be  nothing  to  it.  Doro  an’t  no  gate,  dere  an’t  no  do’,  nor 
no  way  ;  and  dort*  an’t  no  lighting,  ’cept  'svhon  lien  Dakin  and  .lim 
Stokes  get  jawing  about  dor  dogs  ;  and  everybody  comes  back  eating 
dor  dinner  quite  conif’table,  and  ’pears  like  dere  "wan’t  no  such  thing 
doy’s  l)eeu  preaching  ’bout.  Dat  ar  troubles  me — does  so.’ 

Even  so,  3rr  Hinton  would  say,  people  talk  about  death  and 
life — spiritual  death  and  life  ;  do  they  believe  what  they  say  ?— 
Is  there  a  death,  and  is  there  a  life  ?  Scripture  speaks  of  men 
‘  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.’  Scripture  addresses  men  and  says, 
‘  Yo  are  dead.’  It  s])eaks  of  ‘  filthy  lusts  wdiicli  drown  men  in 
perdition.’  31orcover,  it  addresses  others,  and  says,  ‘  You  hath  ho 
(|uickened ;  ’  and  it  speaks  of  experiences,  and  says,  ‘  AVe  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life.’  Is  this  all  a  matter  of 
imagery,  and  to  be  dismissed  for  any  real  ])urposes  of  life  and 
consolation  ^  Arc  we  to  say,  when  the  preacher  has  ended, 
there  is  no  death,  and  there  is  no  life  ?  3Ir.  Hinton  docs 
not  think  so.  The  reader  will  find  himself  as  he  reads, 
unless  wo  are  mistaken,  in  the  vice  of  a  logic  as  clinching, 
on  the  ])oint  of  a  paradox  as  impaling,  as  that  of  Bisliop 
Berkeley.  The  resuling  of  this  volume  a  second  time,  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  mind  feelings  veiy  similar  to  those  we  experienced 
when  many,  many  yeai*s  since,  we  for  the  first  time  follow  od  the 
Bishop  in  hia  analysis  of  ‘  the  principles  of  human  knowledge.^ 
In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Hinton  breaks  down  the  fence  of  mere 
appearances,  and  advances  beyond  tlie  pliciiomeiial :  the  apparatus 
ot  astronomic  science,  and  the  illusions  of  the  stereoscope  arc 
pressed  into  the  service  of  our  teacher  to  show  how'  the  senses 
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are  imposed  upon.  He  maintains  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  our 
fall  and  our  sinfulness  that  wo  do  not  sec  the  universe  as  it  is. 
That  is  not  true,  which  seems  to  us,  that  only  man  is  alive,  and 
the  universe  is  dead.  No,  man  is  dead,  and  the  universe  is 
alive. 

*  Do  we  ask :  How  should  man  be  in  an  inert  w’orld  ?  Let  us  ask  : 
How  should  he  be  in  a  revolving  universe?  These  two  questions 
admit  of  one  reply,  lie  is  not  so.  The  universe  cannot  bo  revolving. 
Let  the  universe,  therefore,  stand  fast,  and  man  revolve.  So  shall  b(i 
to  him  day  and  night,  rising  and  setting  suns,  noonday  brightness  for 
his  work,  and  solemn  revelations  of  the  stars  to  lead  him  up  to  God. — 
Tlio  universe  cannot  be  dead  Let  the  universe  be  living,  therefore, 
and  man  be  dead.  So  to  him  there  shall  be  a  world  of  passive  laws 
and  lifeless  uniformity,  a  world  subject  to  his  control,  invitant  to  his 
energy,  full  of  deep  lessons  to  his  heart’ 

Again  he  says  : — 

*  Analogies  help  us  more,  and  they  are  never  wanting  to  .anything 
that  is  true,  for  nature  lends  .all  her  treasures  to  adorn  wh.atever  she 
acknowledg(*s.  What  we  feel  so  strange  is,  that  we  should  ])erceivo 
around  us  so  definite  .and  substantial  a  h.abitation  as  this  earth,  if  the 
physicial  does  not  exist  absolutely,  but  is  merely  the  phenomenon  to  us 
of  some  other  existence.  But  look  at  the  sky  at  night.  Consider  the 
firmament.  Is  it  not  stretched  as  a  canopy  folding  in  the  earth,  of 
definite  circumference,  and  solid  look  ?  Do  not  say  no  ;  for  humanity 
would  testily  against  you.  History  proves  th.at  it  appears  so  to  man's 
natural  eye.  Is  there  .any  such  canopy  around  the  earth  ?  Is  there 
anything  like  it  ?  !Man  dwells,  to  his  consciouvsness,  in  an  encircling 
heaven  which  is  not.  A  h.abitation,  bright  with  gems  and  stretched 
on  everlasting  pillars,  has  been  i)repared  for  him  ; — by  wdiat  ?  By  his 
presence  to  inlinity  bestrewn  with  lavish  worlds.  And  why  ?  Bec.auso 
it  is  the  nature  of  his  sight.  Why  should  not  man’s  presence  to  the 
spiritual  infinitude  of  being  place  him,  to  his  consciousness,  in  a  homo 
like  earth,  amid  a  universe  of  stars  ?  Do  wo  ask  why  ?  Becau.se  it  is 
the  nature  of  his  present  state  to  feel  as  dead  that  which  is  living  ; 
because  the  i)henomenon  which  he  perceives  is  different  from  the 
truth  of  things,  and  by  his  defect  of  being,  the  phenomenon  is  his 
reality.’ 

These  extracts  will  no  doubt  plainly  show  to  our  readers  that 
110  exposition  of  ours  can  make  this  strong  and  yet  very  interesting 
book  so  clear  to  the  mind  as  the  author  himself.  And  we  believe 
he  does  his  best  to  separate  man  from  his  shadow^ ;  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say  he  docs  his  best  to  show  that  a  shadow  cannot  be — that 
it  IS  not  a  being,  but  the  phenomenon  of  bcdiig — that  the  being  is 
wholly  independent  of  it.  ‘  Nature  is  living,  holy  as  the  life  to 
which  man  shall  be  raised ;  the  finger  pressed  no  more  on  her 
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.  y  L  1  wUli  liosiYcn’s  own  nnisic. 

IL"  ls!^57v!l  “' 

‘“Si;:  „d  age.  have  »?>' “ 

attempts  were  otlicrs,  also,  have 

Hinton  luis  attempted  the  task  ^cr>  bra\tiy,  oi 

attempted.  ^  PKto’s  Republic’  will  remember  a  famous 

hven'  reader  ot  rlt  lio  compares  our  natural 

sisr'LTi';  <s.s,  oe  ;r. 

itsi" 

us  start  and  wonder  wbo  lepeated  oui  \\  conceive  such, 

■dimio  such  world ;  in  Greece  it  was  not  dithcult  to  tonte 
( ’on  idors  and  -'■alleries,  dizzy  and  fretted  Cluj's,  or  tantastic  I'*'!"’ 
l.;:;akim'  Cbl  form;  like^  afrites  blackly  looming  in  torchgt 
shadow'f'nmi  the  unexpected  waters  of  some  subtciiaiiean 
and  riato  thought  he  saw  in  such  a  place  the  parable  o  a  turn. 

soul  captive  to  its  senses  and  its  ijjnoraucc. 

Plato  imagines  such  a  cave,  the  entrance  open  to  the  ‘'b'  b  'Ut 
the  men,  bound  bv  their  nt'cks  and  legs,  shackled,  and  coinpc  i 
lit  still  and  look  ;traight  forward,  The  prisoiiei-s  in  the  cave  J 
he  thendbre,  unable  to  turn  their  heads  or  necks  to  gaze 
thmn.  Above  ami  behind  them  Plato  conceived  a  hre  burning,  a  id 
an  idevated  gallery  passing  between  the  fire  and  pnsoiiers  ,^a^,l 

Jilouc  this  uiillerv  a  number  ot  persons  moyng,  tin o  \  g, 
shaiiows  upon  that  part  of  the  cavern  hicinj;  the  prisoners  ;  soi  t 
them  passing  along  would  move  in  silcnce.whi le  others  ^'ould 
and  sneaking  would  awaken  echoes  iii  the  cave,  addinj:  e 
“;^telv  of  Jound  to  the  mystery  of  sight  in  the  senses  of  1 
ca’i.tivc  men.  Plato  conceives  the  amazemmit  of  one  ot 
captives  when  liberated— when  able  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  t 
light,  to  ascend  towards  it,  to  interrogate  the  objects  ot  , 

forinerlv  beheld  only  the  shadow’s;  and  when  draggte  up 
painturand  steep  ascent,  how'  dazzled  would  his  eyes  be  by 
glare  of  the  sun.  Amazing  w  oidd  be  the  change  iii  his  mm  , 
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when  compelled  to  find  the  shadows  he  had  regarded  as  realities 
only  phenomena,  and  to  behold  in  the  newly  discovered  objects 
the. real  facts  and  beings  to  which  the  phenomena  owed  their 
existence.  Thus  man  is  everywhere  hemmed  in  by  the  actual. 
This  has  been  ^nth  most  of  us  too  frequently  the  cause  of  self¬ 
depreciation  and  complaint.  Man,  everywhere,  feels  this  to  be  tho 
nuserv  of  his^condition.  Our  being  is  not  inappropriately  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  story,  or  rather  a  little  piece  of  anecdotal  biography, 
recorded  in  ‘  Lord  Lindsay’s  Letters the^story  of  AVellec  Kiiishef. 
Wellce  Kiashef  was  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  country  between 
the  Cataracts.  He  was  resting  for  a  little  time  on  one  of  his  pro¬ 
gresses  through  his  little  vice-royalty,  and  he  sent  to  offer  a  visit 
to  Lord  Lindsay’s  party,  lie  desired  to  gain  knowledge  from 
Englislimcn  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them,  lie  had  obtained 
a  little  treatise  on  geography ;  he  had  picked  up  a  number  of 
crude  notions  from  Europeans,  and  a  few  books  ;  he  had  learnt 
enough  to  give  to  him  profound  discontent.  Lord  Lindsay  says  : — 

*  It  was  interesting,  but  painful,  to  sec  a  man,  evidently  of  talent, 
born  and  bred  in  intellectual  darkness,  and  aware  of  liis  delieiences, 
struggling  and  catching  at  every  ray  of  light.  lie  entered  at  once  on 
his  enquiries,  never  doubting  our  willingness  to  afford  him  what  aid 
wo  could  ;  the  conversation  seldom  flagged  a  moment,  and  in  his  eager¬ 
ness,  the  pipe  was  often  neglectoil.  On  paying  us  another  visit  on 
our  return  (to  which  I  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  this  long 
epistle),  he  told  us  very  feelingly  that,  since  lie  liad  become  acquainted 
with  Europeans  about  three  years  ago,  ho  had  disrelished  tlie  society 
of  other  Turks  ;  all  their  conversation  ran  on  women  or  dress,  never  on 
subjects  of  r(*al  interest.  “  ^"ow,’’  said  he,  “I  like  to  know  how  tho 
sunshines,  how  the  world  was  created,  who  inhaliit  it,  itc.j  and  because 
I  do  so,  and  seek  the  society  of  those  who  can  instruct  me,  my  country¬ 
men  call  me  jiroud,  and  1  am  quite  alone  among  them  — “  solo, 
solo,  solo  !  ”  as  Abdallah  translated  it :  it  went  to  my  heart — poor 
fellow  !  he  must  indeed  bo  lonely,  and  so  must  everyone  be  who  out¬ 
strips  his  fellows,  while  they  are  still  as  unenlightened  as  tho  Turks, 
even  by  the  very  insignificant  distance  that  Wellee  Kiashef  has  got 
before  them.' 

Thus  the  first  thought  of  every  man  upon  his  awakening  to  tho 
world,  is  the  feeling  of  the  close,  confining,  cavernous  darkness 
around  him  ;  all  things  speak  of  the  cave.  ‘  What  am  I  ?  ’ 
'  ‘  Where  am  I  ?  ’  are  the  natural  questions  he  puts  to  himself,  and 
even  to  others.  We  are  like  the  half-drunk  Scotchman  wending 
his  way  home  in  a  whisky  mist  at  six  o’clock  iy  the  morning,  who 
emne  across  a  decent  servant  girl  cleaning  the  door-step.  ‘  My 
girl,’  said  he,  ‘can  ye  tell  me  whore  Mr.  John  Clerk  lives  SSir,’ 
said  the  lass,  ‘  I’m  thinking  ye’r  Mr.  John  Clerk  ycrsell’.’ 
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usual  sort  of  way ;  and  beside,  what  relation  is  there  between  the 
seeing:  eye,  which,  after  all,  is  as  dead  as  a  piece  of  glass — quite  as 
intelligent  and  no  more  than  the  stopper  of  a  decanter — what  con¬ 
nection  is  there  between  this  and  the  thing  seen  Why  the  fact 
is,  the  man  in  the  cave  must  expound  it  all — it  is  the  man  in  the 
cave  who  also  has  another  retina,  altogether  invisible — beyond  the 
touch  of  the  oculist’s  lancet,  but  assuredly  there.  It  is  the  man 
in  the  cave.  The  body  is  the  cave  of  the  mind. 

‘  After  all,’  says  the  sceptic,  *  the  man  is  in  the  cave.  You  cannot 
transcend  the  limits  of  your  consciousness.  You  are  limited  by 
thought-form  when  you  are  not  environed  by  the  senses.’  Well, 
after  all,  this  much-vaunted  phraseology  is  only  a  learned  way  of 
saying,  we  only  h  now  what  wo  know — true,  but  Ictus  lay  our  fingers 
there ;  we  do  know  certainly,  wdiat  w'c  do  know.  And  light  w’ill 
do  much.  And,  moreover,  whence  do  our  ideas  come,  and  what 
are  our  ideas  ?  A  man,  wo  believe  in  Cambridge,  had  a  very 
curious  thought-form  ;  he  insisted  on  seeing  a  black  spat  upon  the 
nose  of  every  person  with  whom  he  conversed,  and,  w'orst  of  all, 
ho  took  out,  invariably,  his  pocket-handkerchief,  not  for  the  anthro¬ 
pological  purpose  of  wdping  his  own,  but  for  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  wiping  his  neighbour’s  nose.  At  last  one  took  him  to 
task.  *  My  dear  fellow^’  said  the  one,  *  you  arc  a  perfect  nuisance. 
You  go  on  through  the  whole  city,  wiping  people’s  noses.  You 

have  wiped - ’s  nose,  and - ’s  nose,  and  Lord - ’s, 

and  Professor - ’s,  and  it  is  so  absurd ;  do  go  to  an  oculist’s, 

or  an  optician’s,  and  get  your  eyes  put  to  rights ;  and  then  you’ll 
find  that  the  spot  is  wiped  from  everybody’s  nose,  and  that, 
if  anywhere,  it  is  in  your  own  eye.’  ‘  Yes,’  said  the  gifted 
seer — ‘  yes,  yes,  I  sec  it  must  be  so,  and  I’ll  take  that  advice 
of  yours ;  but,  pardon  me,’  and  out  came  the  handkerchief, 
— ‘  you  have  a  black  spot  on  your  nose.’  Now,  how  did  he 
get  possession  of  that  thought-form  Y  Suppose  the  Crystal  Palace 
instead  of  being  a  transparent  opening  and  view,  were  covered,  as 
w'c  can  conceive  it  covered,  with  dank  and  dark  trees,’  and 
herbage,  or  clothed  by  some  veil  which  shut  out  the  light,  how 
dark  would  bo  that  place — the  thing  of  crystal  would  bo  a  cave  ; 
remove  the  covering,  and  you  have  the  crystal  again — albeit  its 
thick  though  transparent  medium  still  makes  nothing  clear,  while 
all  within  is  suffused  from  the  golden  or  rosy  hue  from  without. 

Such  is  the  Cave  of  Plato — such  is  man,  and  the  world,  beneath 
— a  pagan  and  a  Christian — instinct  and  teaching.  While  we  admit 
the  thorough  propriety  of  the  image  of  I^lato,  w’C  should  prefer  to 
call  the  cave  a  diaphanous  medium.  ‘  Your  consciousness  exists 
in  a  cave,’  say  the  metaphysicians — *  you  are  subject  to,  you  are 
the  creatures  of,  tirne,  and  ejnioOf  and  peracniality — these  are  inexo- 
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rablo  walls,  they  hem  and  environ  you  everywhere.*  And  they  not 
only  arc  the  absolute  forms  of  things  around  us,  but  they  are  also 
the  thought-forms  through  which  all  things  ot  the  understand¬ 
ing  arc  kuowTi.  As  we  sit  in  Plato*s  cave,  and  sec  the  jdian- 
toms  creeping  along  the  walls,  we  know  them  only  by  their  relation 
to  fimcj  to  spacCf  and  to  perRomUty.  These,  it  is  said,  are  the 
great  conditions  which  lock  us  in  the  cave,  and  it  is  true ;  but  what 
if  true  ?  It  is  clear  that  even  within  the  cave  itself  they  become 
altogether  different  conditions  to  that  which  mere  sensation  regards 
them  as  being;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  conditions  Divinely  impostxl 
upon  us  to  keep  our  nature  in  order ;  to  the  free  mind  how 
])lastic  they  become.  It  is  true  that  in  imagination  and  thought 
all  things  do  and  must  exist  in  timCy  and  can  be  known  only  so; 
but  tlic  mind  is  able  to  look  forth  from  the  solemn  tickings  of 
the  houscdiold  clock,  or  watch,  and  can  rise  to  the  solemn  periods  of 
rolling  epochs  or  ages.  Or  it  can  stej)  into  the  antediluvian  years, 
or  even  to  the  vast  mensurations  of  iistronomic  cycles  Jind  epi¬ 
cycles — the  ])endulous  beat  and  throb  of  palpitating  planets  in 
tlieir  orbits,  or  the  mighty  adjustments  of  the  celestial  mechanics ; 
— and  it  is  still  in  time.  The  spirit  can  make  its  o\mi  time ;  it  is 
conditioned,  but  it  creates  new  conditions.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
we  cjinnot  in  thought  escape  from  ^^pace.  We  may  shut  our  eyes 
and  think,  but  w’c  must  still  behold  space,  and  all  that  wc  see  wc 
must  see  as  existent  in  space.  Dut  even  to  sense  itself,  how  vast 
the  amplitude,  so  to  s{>eak ; — how  infinite  the  dimension  is  over 
which  tne  eye  is  able  to  dilate.  Wc  too  are  able  to  ‘  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  to  dwell  in  the  uttennost  part  of  the  earth.* 

too,  are  able  to  wing  our  flight  from  star  to  star,  and  are 
sometimes,  and  often,  not  conscious  of  the  tether  or  the  chain.  And 
if  it  is  true  that  we  are  met  by  another  thought-fonn,  namely,  that 
of  Huhafattcey  or,  to  speak  more  popularly,  of  personidity — if  we 
know  things  only  by  their  j)ersonality,  by  the  me  and  the  not  mey 
the  Kyo  aiul  the  non-Eyo — if,  however,  we  may  wander,  and 
whatever  we  may  see,  we  are  compelled  to  give  a  shape  and  a 
reality  to  what  we  see — so  that  wc  can  frame  no  poem,  but  it 
hikes  vesture  and  shajH}  in  characters,  and  dream  no  dream  but  it 
is  around  us  in  eml>odinient ; — still  the  spirit  is  free  to  move, 
actively  to  move,  and  even  to  create  and  to  re-arrange,  and  to 
re-shape  things  from  other  forms.  Thus  the  man  in  the  cave  finds 
himself  conscious  of  ]K>wcrs  which  can  only  find  their  appropriate 
complement  outside  his  cave. 

e  sj>oke  of  the  lamp  found  in  the  vault,  and  its  revelations ; 
even  so  iikIi'ihI  ;  but^the  cave  becomes  not  merely  diaphanous  but 
plastic.  The  man  within  the  cave  touches  the  walls  of  his  cell, 
and  they  recede  from  him.  lie  turns  the  laws  of  his  being  into 
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the  lifters  of  his  heing  ;  and  what  seem  to  bo  imposed  upon  him  as 
conditions  become  the  aids  of  development.  We  look  sometimes 
lit  the  conditions  of  our  being,  and  we  seem  to  be  the  mere  slaves 
and  pack-horses  of  the  sense,  as  it  has  been  said — 

‘  Things  arc  in  the  saddle, 

And  they  ride  maidvind.’ 

AVe  can  answer  nothing — AVhat,  wo  sometimes  say  in  spleen  and 
disappointment.  What  do  wc  know  ?  We  cannot  tell  the  relation 
of  >vill  to  action — we  cannot  toll  the  relation  of  s])i ritual  force  to 
the  limb  of  the  body.  Solve  us  the  mystery  of  the  tooth  ache. 
Wliy  should  a  piece  of  hone  be  so  troublesome  a  companion  ? 
AVhat  is  life,  and  what  is  love?  AVe  are  told,  when  hands  join 
hands,  or,  when  lips  join  lips,  a  process  many  of  our  readers  wot  ol*. 
AV"e  are  told  when  eyes  dart  into  eyes  their  lustre  and  th(dr  light¬ 
ning,  and  when  thereupon  something  ha])pens, — A\"e  are  told  it 
is  electricity.  Even  our  friend.  Dr.  Von  Knowallaboutit,  assures 
us  that  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  electricity  and 
nothing  more. 

‘  Simply  this,  and  nothing  more.’ 

And  wc  said  to  our  dear  Dr.  Yon  Knowallaboutit,  that  docs  not 
at  all  explain  the  little  mystery  in  which  our  friends  arc  just  now 
involved.  AVhat  is  sympathy  ?  AA^hat  is  freedom  ?  AVhat  is 
gravitation? — AA^cight  of  bodies.  AAHiat  is  heat? — Friction, of 
bodies.  Inght  ? — A  very  subtle  fluid.  AVill  ? — Spiritual  force. 
AAliy  do  two  and  two  make  four?  AA^e  know  all  that  is  said, 
but  the  very  definition  is  a  chink  to  reveal  our  ignorance. 

And  yet,  is  it  not  amazing  to  know  what  this  man  in  the  cave 
can  do  with  his  conditions?  Dow  much  easier  we  think  would  it 
he  to  construct  a  being  whose  powers  wore  in  his  instincts.  It  is 
not  so  with  man  ;  wc  exist  more  by  knowledge  than  by  instinct ; 
and  yet  more  by  sympathy,  which  is  instinct  made  Divine,  even 
than  by  knowlege.  Man,  even  in  the  rudest  state,  before  lie  is 
adorned  by  civilization — the  savage  man — how  he  copes  with  and 
conquers  nature — watches  her  ways  with  subtle  and  crafty  eye ; 
imitates  her,  and  takes  her  captive  and  subjects  her ;  the  wild 
eagle  feather  on  his  head,  the  chain  of  shells,  show  how  native 
grace,  even  in  him,  asserts  itself.  The  discovery  of  fire,  the 
structure  of  language,  law,  and  society ;  and  the  fabrication  of 
the  javelin  and  the  dart — how  they  speiik  of  tlic  ('ffort  of  the 
man  to  escape  from  the  cave.  But  see  now  man  creates  nrtc  con¬ 
ditions  for  himself  : — he  has  not  wings,  hut  he  voyages  the  air  in 
a  balloon  ;  ho  has  not  fins,  nor  the  respiration  of  a  fish,  but  he 
walks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  diving-bell ;  he  takes  captive, 
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light,  and  he  says  ‘  paint  me  tliat  face ;  ’  and  lightning — and  he  says, 

*  carry  mo  that  message  ;  ’  he  takes  captive  the  wind,  and  he  says, 

‘  grind  my  corn  ; '  and  to  the  steam  he  says,  ‘  make  my  calico  and 
silk,  and  cloth  ;  *  he  says  to  the  glass,  ‘  help  me  to  read  he  says  to 
the  telescope,  ‘  show  me  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and  the  mountains  of 
the  moon  ;  ’  he  says  to  the  microscope,  ‘  show  us  the  insects  that 
sleep  in  the  mysterious  chambers  and  bells  of  the  Howers.’  What 
mysterious  power  is  this  within  man  which  liberates  him  from 
his  conditions 't  You  call  it  imagination — we  accept  the  word ;  and 
wc  call  tliat  wonderful  which  some  will  look  upon  with  contempt. 
Is  it  not  wonderful Imagination,  you  jcall  it.  Yes,  but  how  do 
the  images  come  there?  We  remind  you  of  our  definition  of  know¬ 
ledge — that  ‘  it  is  the  iimige  of  the  thing  known  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  him  who  knows.^  History,  and  geography,  and  poetry, 
do  what  they  will  with  us ;  we  fight  and  shout  with  Achilles  in 
the  trenches;  we  are  in  Venice  with  Shy  lock;  we  hear  Portia 
plead ;  we  hear  the  imprecation  of  the  mdogeuarian  Doge  ;  we  are 
with  Macbeth  in  the  wild  old  castle  that  night  when  ‘  the  crow 
hied  his  way  to  the  dusky  wood  ; '  nay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  behold 
where  Satan  sits  in  Pandemonium,  or  stands  in  the  sun.  M  e  can 
piudi  our  tent  in  the  lonely  heights  of  the  Himalaya,  in  passes 
where  the  sun  has  never  shone;  or  in  the  lonely  Balkan  range.  We 
cam  wind  our  way  down  the  Danube.  AVe  can  pass  through  the  lied 
Sea  with  the  Host  of  Israel.  We  are,  with  Nehemiah,  by  torch¬ 
light,  surveying  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  AVe  walk  the  streets  of 
Oxford,  hurrying  along  breathless  to  see  the  old  man  Latimer — 
brought  out  in  his  shroud  to  the  stake.  AVe  stand  and  shout  ‘  God 
save  the  (iueen,*  as  the  old  sheriff  sets  up  the  standard  of  Her 
Grace,  and  proclaims  the  cry  of  the  nation  against  the  Armada. 
M\'ll  has  a  friendly  poet  said, 

*  Long  have  I  loved  wliat  I  behold, 

The  iii#i;ht  that  c;ilms,  the  day  that  cheers, 

Tlie  common  growth  of  mother  Earth 
Suffices  me  ;  Iier  joy  and  mirth — 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

*  I  know  the  secrets  of  a  hind, 

Where  human  foot  did  never  stray  ; 

Fair  is  that  land  as  evening  skies, 

And  cool,  though  in  the  depth  it  lies 
Of  burning  Africa, 

*  Or  we*ll  into  the  realms  of  Fairy, 

Among  the  lovely  shades  of  things, — 

And  shadowy  fonns  of  mountains  bare. 

And  streams  and  bowers  of  ladies  fair, — 

The  shades  (rf  palaces  and  kings. 
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The  Parable  of  the  Telescope. 

‘  The  draj^on’s  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

1  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower  : 

If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 

And  with  a  soul  of  power.* 

Wo  can  make  out  something,  thou  in  our  cave — wo  havo 
foiiiul  the  Aladdin  lamp.  The  foliage,  or  the  fold,  has  been 
removed  from  our  diaphanous  environment ;  it  is  not  all  black¬ 
ness;  intelligonco  has  reached  us,  something  has  been  clearly 
imprinttHl  on  our  minds.  The  lamented  J)r.  George  Wilson,  in 
his  pa])er  in  ‘  ^lacmillan,’  the  last,  we  believe,  he  ever  wrote, 
mentions*  an  alfecting  circmmstance  in  the  history  of  a  celebrated 
astronomer,  resident  in  Ireland,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
tine  reflecting  telescope.  On  one  occasion  he  neglected  to  put  the 
ca])  over  the  mouth,  or  object  glass,  of  the  instrument,  so  that  tho 
light  was  free  to  enter  the  tube,  and  fall  on  the  polished  metal 
rellcctor.  lie  was  taken  ill  that  day,  and  in  the  end  died.  For 
weeks,  for  months  after  his  death,  his  study  nmiained  locked,  as 
he  had  left  it  on  the  first  day  of  his  illness.  All  this  time  there 
stood  the  telescope,  with  its  eye  pointed  to  a  distant  church  with 
its  Spiro.  Every  day  tho  sun  peeped  in,  and  tho  moon 
and  tho  stars  offered  their  services.  No  other  work  was 
asked  of  them,  so  they  drew  the  church-spire  and  the  landscape 
on  the  mirror  of  the  telescope  as  tliey  made  their  rounds.  At 
last  the  observatory  was  opened,  and  tho  telescope  was  taken 
down,  and  behold  upon  its  mirror  a  permanent  ])icture  of  tho 
church-spire,  and  the  objects  around  it ;  the  mirror  had  tarnished 
and  rusted,  but  the  light  determined  whore  tho  rusting  should 
occur,  and  where  the  metal  should  remain  bright,  and  it  employed 
the  rust  to  furnish  the  shadows.  So  like  the  imago  on  tho  object- 
glass,  lif/ht  .and  life  and  time  write  indelibly  on  the  soul  of  tho 
man  in  Jdato’s  cave ;  so  when  death  takes  down  the  observatory 
and  tho  t(descopic  eye,  will  tho  image  be  found  durable  on  tho 
sentient  object-glass  of  the  soul. 

It  is  not  so  to  the  man  who  sits  in  tho  cave,  and  to  whom  all 
the  work  of  nature  and  of  life  only  suggests  the  thought,  if  it  may 
be  called  the  thought,  of  tho  infinite  wizardry  around  them.  A 
wild  Arab  chief  stood  by  a  <  photographer,  near  Cairo,  while  ho 
was  taking  the  impression  of  the  great  Sphinx.  When,  in  the 
lamt  light  the  glass  was  taken  unchanged  from  the  camera,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  only  submitted  to  a  simple  baptism,  and  then  as 
feature  after  feature  came  out,  until  at  last  there  lay  all  tho 
inystcrious  sculpture,  tho  Arab  chief  turned  to  another  by  his 
5?ide,  and  pointing  to  the  photogragher,  exclaimed,  ‘  he  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Satan.* 
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Immured  in  ip^orance,  locked  up  in  the  cell  of  sensuality,  the 
poor  inhabitant  of  the  cave,  even  it  he  hoars,  knows  not  what  to 
make  of  the  echoes,  and  if  he  secs,  knows  not  what  to  make  of 
the  phantoms  which  cross  his  'sision  there. 

A  friend  of  ours  went  to  preach  in  a  lone  farm-house  in  one  of 
the  hackwood  settlements  of  England.  Iiudted  to  preach  hy  the 
farmer,  he  found  when  he  got  there  that  it  was  a  case  of 
pri'aching  the  Gospel  from  envy  and  strife,  originating  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  rector,  on  the  score  of  tithes,  rather  than  any  love  to  the 
truth.  He  had  to  sleep  in  the  house,  and  he  thought  he  would 
em])loy  some  time  in  attempting  to  benefit  his  host.  He  hmnd  a 
Hihle  in  the  house  but  nobody  able  to  read  it.  He  asked  his  host 
if  he  knew  the  Lord^s  prayer.  ‘  Oh  yes,’  said  he,  and  he  began, 

‘  In  the  day  wherein  I  was  made,  my  godfather  — ’  Our  friend 
said  ‘  Not  so,’  and  tried  to  explain  the  difference  between  a])rayer 
and  a  catechism.  This  only  produced  the  beginning  of  the  Creed, 
‘I  kdieve— .’  At  last  our  friend  began  at  the  beginning  of 
things,  he  said,  ‘  You  mast  have  some  idea  of  God — who  made 
the  fields  ;  the  hedg('s  ?  ’  ‘I  made  ’em  mysen,’  said  the  stolid 
man  in  the  cave.  All  the  ideas  were  mixed  and  confused  in  the 
man’s  soul.  ( )ur  friend  said,  ‘You’ve  been  to  church;  you’ve 
hi'ard  of  the  Hihle ;  who  made  it  ?  ’  ‘  Why  him  as  made  the 

almanac,’  said  the  farmer.  This  is  the  man  Conceived  by  I’lato; 
stolid,  chained  neck  and  foot ;  we  will  not  glorify  ourselves,  hut 
we  ^^^ll  ]>ity  that  mind.  Man,  as  we  have  seen  by  some  remarks 
made  not  long  since,  has  an  inner  consciousness ;  he  in  whom 
this  is  unawakene<l  is  not  yet  a  man.  The  consciousness  of 
hunger  and  thirst ;  the  consciousness  of  night  and  day  ;  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  weariness  and  pain  ;  these  are  not  the  things  which 
make  a  man.  No  !  The  poet,  immortal  for  such  dissection  and 
description,  has  said  of  one  he  has  described  : — 

‘Ho  roveil  among  the  vales  and  streams. 

In  the  green  \voo<l  and  liollow  dell  ; 

They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day, 

Hut  naturc'ne’er  could  find  a  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

‘  In  vain  through  every  changeful  year 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before  ; 

A  Primrose  by  a  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  Primrose,  was  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

*  In  vain  through  water,  earth,  and  air, 

The  sold  of  happy  sound  was  sproad, 

\Vhen  Peter,  on  some  April  morn, 

Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn. 

Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 
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At  noon,  when  by  the  forest’s  edge 
He  sat  beneath  the  branches  high, 

The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  soul, — he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky. 

On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked — 

And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say, 

As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfiist  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away. 

‘  But  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather. 

And  tender  sounds  ; — yet  you  might  see 
At  once  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

‘  There  was  a  hardness  in  his  check. 

There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye  ; 

As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  fiice 
In  many  a  solitary  place, 

Against  the  wind  and  open  sky.* 

Bcliold  in  Peter  Bell  the  man  of  the  cave. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  another  portrait,  for  the  man 
of  callous  and  lost  sensibility  is  not  the  only  one  to  whom  life  is 
as  the  immuring  wall  of  a  cave  ;  it  is  also  true  that  what  is  host 
ill  us,  very  freiiuently  enslaves  us  to  what  is  also  worst  in  us  ;  the 
senses  are  a  Divine  gift  to  man,  but  they  have  often  been  excited 
until  they  have  become  the  very  means  of  riveting  his  chain,  and 
more  completely  compelling  him  to  the  desolation  of  his  cave. 
The  cell  of  the  lunatic  has  frequently  been  peopled  by  visions 
strange  and  gorgeous  as  any  beheld  by  the  liealthy  eye  of  the 
]algrim  of  Nature. 

Plato  speaks  of  the  phantoms  of  the  cave  beheld  by  the 
dwellers  there  as  real,  and  as  their  only  conceptions  of  reality, 
hurd  Bacon  sjieaks  of  the  idols  of  the  den.  In  our  own  day  there 
is  no  want  of  such ;  the  poor  man  in  the  cave  is  haunted  by 
liliantoms.  Awakened  as  we  liave  seen,  and  attempting  to 
realize  his  better  being,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  an  involved 
scenery  gathers  round  the  awakening  intelligence  of  the  man  ; 
lie  is  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of  a  double  consciousness ;  the 
shadows  of  a  sensuous  and  a  moral  consciousness  flit  perpetually 
before  his  being ;  he  is  perpetually  moved  by  visions  which  seem 
to  contradict,  even  seek  to  thwart,  each  other ;  the  actual  and 
the  ideal,  the  practical  and  the  jirojdietic,  are  constantly  infer- 
jireting,  or  apparently  so,  the  scenery  of  the  cave  differently. 
^Vithin  the  cave  goes  on  the  whole  of  the  debate  between  those 
two  apparently  hostile  spirits  of  the  cave — the  reason  and  the 
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faith.  Woe  be  to  the  man  who  puts  tlicm  against  each  other  in 
hostile  encounter.  We  do  great  and  serious  wrong  to  our  nature 
when  we  rcj)rcseiit  these  two  as  opposite  to  each  other,  for  it  Ls 
only  by  both  that  man  can  ever  escape  from  the  cave.  Reason 
is  only  the  hand  of  faith,  as  faith  is  ever  the  eye  of  reason ;  it  is 
ever  a  sad  thing  when  the  man  beholds  these  as  efhgies  on  the 
wall  rather  than  strives  to  make  them  the  actualities  of  his  being. 

The  things  of  the  mind  are  explained  by  resolute  looking. 
Resolute  lookers,  into  these  things  have  seen  more,  and  have 
solved  much.  ^Ir.  Hinton  looks  clearly,  quietly,  and  resolutely ; 
but  many  who  have  slightly  glanced  within  the  haunted  mind  or 
consciousness  start  away  in  terror.  Our  old  nurse  used  to  tell  u.'J 
of  a  wonderful  young  lady,  gifted  we  should  say,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  who,  standing  and  combing  out  her  hair  at 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  before  her  glass,  saw  a  closet 
door  iR'hind  her  open,  and  a  strange  head  appear  where  no 
head  should  bo.  Slie  neither  screamed  nor  lied,  but  continued 
combing  her  hair,  then  (juietly  advanced  towards  the  door,  locked 
it,  and  so  at  last  aided  in  catching  a  robber.  And  we  have 
heard  of  a  picture,  the  eyes  of  which  have  marvellously  enough 
seemed  to  move,  and  when  the  brave  heroine  looked  behind  she 
found  there  a  tricksy  chamber-maid  playing  the  ghost.  Our  mind 
is  a  haunted  chamber  or  cave,  and  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
be  i)erplexed  by  the  phantoms  which  glide  through  it,  should  have 
the  courage  also  to  step  into  the  secret  closet  of  the  soul,  and 
track  the  ghosts  to  their  abode.  We  know  little  beside  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  things,  and  pictures  of  things  frighten  us.  AVoiiderful  are 
the  secrets  of  tlie  cave  ;  great  is  the  power  of  the  phantom-band 
over  us.  We  feel  that  our  power,  and  our  compiest,  and  our 
sympathy,  is  in  the  very  haunted  chamber  within  us.  Who  ha.s 
not  stepped  into  a  camera — iij)  the  ilight  of  ste})s — into  the  dark 
chamber,  there  just  one  insignificent  little  crevice,  and  now  see  in 
all  its  colour  and  its  beauty,  and  its  life  and  loveliness  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  without,  llow  does  it  get  in  here  ?  We  have  all 
some  such  chambers.  In  them  the  deacl  never  die,  or  if  they  die 
they  (*ome  to  life  again,  llow  vividly  the  bands  of  the  past  throng 
and  tiock  before  us.  What  is  that  imaging  power  ?  AVe  have  step- 
|)ed  into  that  inner  secret  place,  and  heard  a  breathing  softer  than 
our  own,  and  trembled  lest  our  own  should  stir  it  to  departure. 
At  will  we  can  step  into  the  old  room  and  see  the  beloved  face,— 
the  ancient  crim|K}d  cap  we  knew  so  well  in  our  boyhood, — the 
bright  Christmas  evening, — the  old  school-room  at  the  hush  of 
the  evening  hour, — the  dead  imister — and  the  rimy  trees  in  the 
park, — and  the  hearth  liames,  and  the  red  curtains  of  the  first 
home.  Ohosts ! — Can’t  we  raise  them  The  imagining  power 
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within  us  is  strong  to  people  our  cave  with  them,  even  by  tlie 
thousand  in  an  hour.  We  often  feel,  after  we  have  visited  our 
Plato’s  cave,  that  we  have  made  a  thousandfold  more  sure  to  us, 
in  vivid  impressions  of  these  things,  the  assured  duration  of  our 
own  being.  Nor  do  we  know  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  all 
power  and  for  all  hope,  to  our  ability  to  visit  the  wells  of 
recollection. 

In  the  wilderness  of  life  there  is  a  lone  fountain ;  few  discover 
it.  The  Ai’ab  and  the  Bedouin,  on  their  wild  steeds,  pass  even 
within  hail  of  it,  but  they  never  turn  aside  to  slake  their  thirst  at 
it.  Around  it  stretches  the  desert,  the  hot  and  buniing  sands, — 
tlie  red-hot  copper  sky  ;  the  fiery  and  passionate  sun  ;  no  flower 
seems  to  spring  on  the  sandy  margin, — no  palms  or  almond  trees  ; 
and  only  around  it  play  fitful  mirages,  and  fata-morgana.  And 
yet  the  fountain  is  there  ;  and  there  are  those  who  have  drank  of 
it,  and  drink  of  it, — a  perpetual  welling  and  flowing  spring ;  and 
those  who  can  leave  the  horse  and  the  harness  of  life  behind, 
find  their  way  to  its  waves.  It  is  the  fountain  of  re-collection,  the 
true  fountain  of  life  and  being.  To  drink  of  its  waters  is  to  live 
indeed. 

Something  of  what  all  highest  life  is,  we  may  know,  even  in  the 
little  parable  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorn.  Have  we  not  all  heard  of 
Dr.  Ileydigger’s  experiment  ?  Dr.  Heydigger  was  a  quaint  anti¬ 
quary  ;  a  little  tanned  leathern  automaton  of  a  man — withal  an 
old  bachelor — he  lived  amidst  queer  old  vellum-bound  and  brazen- 
clasped  books,  and  skeletons  of  men  of  every  race,  and  of  strange 
birds  and  beasts,  and  plants,  and  gums;  and  once  lie  invited  a 
few  old  friends  to  see  him,  ‘  for,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am  about  to  make  an 
experiment,  and  I  should  like  you  to  bo  the  witnesses  of  it.’  What 
could  it  be?  Was  he  about  to  make  a  skeleton  speak,  or  a  mam¬ 
moth’s  bones  dance  ?  So,  after  tea,  to  which  he  had  invited  the 
widow  AVycherly,  and  the  grave,  old  gouty  Colonel  Chesterton, 
and  the  somewhat  foppish,  although  faded,  old  jVfr.  Westerby, — 
‘  \  ou  have  heard,’  said  he,  ‘  of  the  fountain  of  youth  ?  ’ — they  had 
idl  heard  of  the  fountain  of  youth.  ‘  Now,’  said  he,  *  this  vase  is 
filled  with  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  youth.  ‘  Look,’  said  he, 
‘upon  this  rose  ;  it  was  given  to  me  by  Silvia  Weston  the  night 
before  we  w  ere  to  have  been  married — fever  seized  her,  she  died 
the  next  day.  I  have  kept  it  ever  since.  Poor  rose  ! — how  faded 
it  IS !  but  look,  I  dip  it  into  these  winters  of  this  vase,  and  lo ! - ’ 
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liad  knowni  of  old — ahus  !  not  wisely,  for  the  simulation  of  youth¬ 
ful  airs  and  manners,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  sit  so  well  on 
aj^cnl  forms.  The  old  lady  became  a  cocjuette ;  some  ill-natund 
jKH)})le  have  said,  that  ladies  never  have  to  become  coquettes  ;  one 
of  the  gentlemen  became  again  a  sturdy  soldier,  and  another  an 
active  speculator,  till  Dr.  1  ley  digger’s  rose  lost  its  dewy  moisture, 
and  he  took  it,  and  placed  it  again  in  its  old  accustomed  place,  and 
all  was  over. 


We  are  all  young  again  when  we  do  an\i;hing  which  can  be 
calltHl  great  or  good.  We  drink  of  the  fountain  of  recollection, 
and  our  youth  is  restored  to  us  ;  it  is  re-collected  being  when  the 
bright  and  vividly-coloured  conception  mounts  into  the  imagina¬ 
tion — when  the  glowing  impulse  fires  the  spirit  with  the  high,  and 
generous,  and  noble  thought.  And  indeed,  it  is  no  honour  to  be 
old  ;  it  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  our  life  to  preserve  the  identity 
of  its  bediig — to  live  over  its  first  and  best  impressions.  All  our 
best  things  are  re-collected  youth — best  paintings,  best  words,‘bcst 
detnD,  iu*e  only  the  ingenuity  and  ingenuousness  of  childhood 
shining  through  the  adamant  and  diamond  of  age.  It  is  the  aim  of 
genius  to  disimj)risoii  the  nature.  AVhen  a  man  suspects  us  of  evil, 
when  we  only  are  conscious  of  integrity’,  we  say,  poor  man,  he  has 
forgotten  to  be  young;  be  thinks  all  life  has  shrivelled  and 
corrupted  down  into  the  sordid  clay'  of  life.  We  often  fancy  our 
highest  development  will  *  only  be  perfected  recollection,  and  our 
immortality,  the  return  of  wearied  feet  and  wearied  wings,  to 
drink  of  the  immortal  fountain  of  the  first  youthhood  of  our  race 
in  a  clime  where  no  scTpent  can  coil,  and  no  temptation  dishallow, 
and  no  tear  mingle  with  the  waves  of  the  fountain. 

On  the  whole  one  cannot  but  say,  how  groat  was  the  wisdom  of 
these  ancient  men,  and  of  them  all  not  one  was  wiser  than  this 


illustritms  Plato  ;  but  even  he  saw  better,  man  in  his  degradation 
and  in  his  cave  than  in  his  elevation  and  in  his  gloiy.  There  are 
some  things  in  this  very  book,  ‘  The  Republic,’  which  may^  merit  the 
denunciation  of  I’aul — O’onfessing  themselves  wise,  they  became 
fools’ — while  in  his  review,  and  reference  to  the  golden  age,  he 
concludes  by  saying,  ‘  Those  things  we  must  omit  until  a  fair 
interpreter  come.’  Well,  may  we  not  say  that  the  fit  interpreter 
has  come 't  lias  not  He  appeared  who  is  the  light  of  the  world, 
and  has  lie  not  ajqK'ared  for  the  veiy  ])urposo  of  conducting  mau 
fix)iu  the  darkness  of  his  natural  cave  r'  Exact  indeed  is  the 
harmony  of  view  between  Plato’s  estimate  of  human  nature  and 
the  New  Testament  estimate  of  him.  Rut  in  lUato  there  was  no 
bright  exhiliarating  truth  to  stream  through  the  cave — no  sacred, 
hallowed,  Divine  liberator  apjieared  to  pierce  the  gloom,  to  break 
the  chain,  to  chase,  the  phantoms — to  proclaim  to  the  man  in 
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the  cave  liis  freedom.  What  was  to  be  effected,  was  to  be  effected 
hy  the  cold  processes  of  logic,  and  gymnastics,  and  law.  Ikdbre 
ail  things,  it  is  ours  to  proclaim  the  entrance  of  the  Prince  of 
l.ight  into  the  cave,'  to  destroy  its  fetters.  This  great  truth  gives 
vitality  to  every  other  truth.  ]kit  for  this,  what  is  liU'rature — any¬ 
where  ?  And  without  it  what  does  the  study  of  science  become  ? 
— a  veil  between  the  faces  of  man  and  God. 


‘  When  will  the  hundred  suiuniers  die, 

And  thouj^ht  and  time  be  born  aj^ain  ; 
And  newer  knowledr;c  drawing  nigh, 

Bring  trutli  that  sways  the  soul  of  man  i 
Here  all  things  in  their  age  remain, 

As  all  were  ordered  ages  since  ; 

(^ome  Care  and  Pleasure,  IIo])e  and  Pain, 
And  bring  the  fated  Fairy  Prince.’ 


Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  we  have  left  ^Fr.  Hinton ; 
indeed  we  have  not ;  but  we  must  beg  them  then  to  turn  to  those 
pages,  and  to  expound  them  to  their  own  minds.  The  book  is 
lud  mere  metaphysical  sport ;  we  know  it  is  clear  and  lucid  in  its 
style  ;  it  is  (piiet  and  singularly  unpretentious  in  its  tone,  and  has 
ill  it  the  deep  marks  of  a  conscientious  and  ardently  impiiring 
spirit.  We  must  venture  to  believe  that  the  author  Iuls  not 
given  their  due  weight  to  some  matters  which  are  a  greater 
Imrthen  upon  our  hearts  than  they  appear  to  his.  The  author  is 
too  noble  a  man,  and  too  much  in  earnest  w  ith  his  subject,  to  say 
severe  things  to  bis  readers;  but  w'e  are  sorry  to  find  how  ho 
charges  the  heresy  ‘that  the  resurrection  is  past  already,’  upon  the 
Church  in  general.  A\"e  can  find  ourselves  believing,  as  w’e  hope 
we  have  long  believed,  the  main  position  of  his  book,  although 
stated  in  another  manner,  without  relieving  ourselves  by  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption  and  restoration  independent  of  the 
Scripture  statements  and  words.  must  believe  that  tbere  is  a 
real  death  in  life  of  the  soul  after  death.  ( )ur  ]jord  w’ould  not  have 


given  himself  a  sacrifice  with  such  peculiar  agony,  he  w'onld  not 
have  bowed  himself  w  ith  such  consciousness  of  wretclx'dncss,  had 
there  been  no  fearful  possibility  of  the  duration  of  eternal  sorrow 
after  all  ;  wo  accept,  how^cver,  ^Ir.  Iliutoii’s  Essay  as  an  attciniit 
to  inteipret  nature. 

Dr.  Dushnoll,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  ‘  Nature  and  the 
•Supernatural,’  has  sjioken  of  nature  as  w’e  know  it,  as  a  jiebblc 
lying  oil  the  beach  of  the  great  oiicaii  of  eternity  before  it ;  it  is  a 
very  subordinate  part  of  that  universal  and  Divine  system,  ’iiie 
pebble  would  he  very  conceited  to  think  that  it  contained  within 
itself  the  all  in  all ;  and  yet  our  talk  is  really  usually  no  wiser 
man  this — ‘Wo  limit  the  holy  one  of  Israel.’  The -object  of 
Aum’sT. — vor,.  i.  p 
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Christiauitv  is  to  reach  tlie  pobhle,  chiiliiiji;  <ni  the  shores  of  beinij, 
to  put  within  it  new  life,  and  a  holy,  hallowed,  and  ludlowinj; 
oonsc'ioiisness.  It  may  be  supposed  that  3lr.  Hinton  and 
Dr.  Hushnell  would  not  agree  in  their  statements  of  what  seems 
to  each  to  be  truth  in  their  most  valuable  and  thoughttul  works; 
works  which,  in  no  play  spirit,  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire 
to  receive  reverently  the  teachings  of  the  universe.  Hut  ^ir. 
Hinton  would  agree  with  Dr.  Dushnell  when  he  states  that — 
‘  This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  all-conditioning  truth  ol  Christianity 
itself.  That  man  has  no  ability  in  himself,  and  by  merely  acting 
in  himself,  to  become  right  and  ])erfect ;  and  that  hence,  without 
some  extendon  to  him  from  without  and  above,  some  approach  and 
ministration  that  is  supernatural,  ho  can  never  become  what  bis 
own  ideas  re(pnre.*  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Hushnell  has  said,  Hod 
loves  character.  lie  has  divided  tht'  universe  into  ])owers  and 
things — or  persons  and  things.  Perhaps  ^Ir.  Hinton  might 
demur  to  the  classification ;  certainly  the  whole  work  of  Hod 
is  to  transform  the  human  being  from  a  thing  into  a  ])ower,  or  a 
ptTson  ;  to  make  that  living  and  loving  which  was  dead,  and 
therefore  beingless;  and  for  kindling  a  new  soul  in  man,  we  know 
nothing  bidter  than  ^Ir.  Hinton’s  volume.  Dr.  Diishneirs  and 
Dr.  dohn  Young’s  ‘  Province  of  Ileason.’  Dr.  Young’s  book,  like 
its  comj)anions  is  full  of  line  healthy  bracing  thoughts,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  we  know  not  where  we  could  find  so  fine  an 
entrance  into  the  temple  of  the  human  soul.  There  would  l)e 
found  in  all  these  writers,  great  as  their  a])parent  difference,  this 
real  relation,  that  man  is  in  tlu‘  dungeon  of  his  being  ;  that  his  do- 
tt'ution  there  is  voluntary;  that  Hod  has  Himself  ])ut  in  his 
hand  a  key  by  which  he  may  escape  from  the  chain.  Jlr.  Young 
siiys  in  a  passage  of  nervous  and  most  animating  elo(|uence  : — 

‘  “  Ixoatl — within!’’  is  the  audilde  command  of’  Ids  own  ndnd,  to 
every  hiuniiu  being — “  iiead — within  !  ”  (io  down  to  the  deep  plai-e 
of  intuitions,  winch  own  no  earthly  fountain  !  Search,  Look,  (lazo, 
Try  to  detect  and  decipher  the  mysterious  writing  on  the  primitive 
tablets  of  the  soul,  which  no  created  hand  has  traced  !  Listen,  also ! 
in  that  pmtoundest,  siicredest  adytum — away,  from  all  outer  sounds, 
which  derange  and  dull  the  organ  of  hearing,  wait  for  the  faintest 
whisperings  of  the  holy  oracle  !  Look  and  Listen,  AVait  and  Haze, 
patiently,  painfully  !  The  oracle  will  utter  itself,  the.  hitlden, 
holy  writing  wiU  shine  out,  and  some  Divine  letters,'  words,' sentences 
Will  hccoine  legible  to  the  eye  !  Nor  can  this  do  other  than  ])roinpt 
ami  help  the  study,  not  loss,  hut  mon^  eagar,  and  humble,  and  reverent, 
of  the  j)ages  of  the  outward  inspiration.  That.,  like  another  mystic 
Shekinah,  will  illumine  the  deep  adytum  and  suffuse  it  with  a  Diviner 
glory.  Hut  whether  in  the  first,  more  dim,  mysterious  light,  or  in  tlic 
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later,  briglitor  ell’iilgeiico,  Reason  is  the  eye  of  the  soul,  which  Faith 
submissively  and  joyously  follows.  What  the  one  descries,  the  other 
accepts.  The  two  are  one  ;  at  least  a  harmony,  if  not  a  unity. 

Calm,  eager,  jiiereing  is  the  gaze  of  Reason.  It  is  the  eye  of  pro¬ 
found,  abstracted  eontempldtion,  now  turned  downward  to  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  being  and  again  lifted  upward  to  the  sphere  of  the 
Eternal,  that  it  may  find  what  is  writtmi  in  the  one,  interpreted  and 
confirmed  by  the  other.  There  are  select  moments  in  the  mental 
history,  sacred  to  the  higher  reason,  when  it  is  not  so  much  exerted  by 
us,  as  visited,  independently  of  elfort  on  our  part,  with  wondrous 
illumination.  It  is  not  an  elaborative,  but  a  purely  receptive,  at  the 
most,  a  contemplative  faculty.  T'here  are  select  moments,  when  its 
receptive  power  and  the  ])ositive  imjiartations  made  to  it  and  the 
openings  into  the  unknown,  through  which  it  iiiay  gaze,  all  are  extra¬ 
ordinary.  It  may  be  with  the  Voliiineof  Inspiration  bidbre  us  and  its 
holy  teachings  lifting  u]>  our  minds — it  may  be,  in  the  secret  chamber, 
when  we  are  upon  our  knees,  before  the  “All-seeing” — it  may  be  on 
the  lone  mountain  or  in  the  deep  forest  wild — it  may  be,  in  the  silence 
and  outspread  darkness  of  midnight — alone,  far  from  human  fellow¬ 
ship  !  T'he  eye  of  reason  sweeps  the  horizon  all  around,  and  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  concave,  overhead.  Like  as  some  absorbed  worshipper 
of  science,  in  his  solitary  tower  of  observation,  while  all  the  world  is 
asleep,  directs  his  ti'lescope,  now  to  one  (juarter  of  the  heavens  and 
again  to  another ;  the  eye  of  the  spiritual  seer,  the  spiritual  seeker, 
gazc*s  forth  and  upward.  Thus  it  may'  have  gazed,  often  and  long,  but 
in  vain.  At  length,  the  inoment  comes  when  a  single,  brilliant, 
glittering,  Rpark-j)oint,  like  a  precious  star,  a  solitary  jewel  on  the 
brow  of  night,  is  descried.  Ferhaj)s  another  glints  out  and  perhaps 
even  another  still.  It  is  rajdure,  worth  all  tlie  gazing,  and  waiting, 
and  watching,  and  disapointment,  and  fre([uent  sickness  of  heart ! 

AVait  on  I  Rrave  soul — seeker  after  imperishable  eternal  truth , 
Light  is  worth  waiting  for.  It  shall  spring  up.  More  and  yet  more  shall 
break  forth,  to  the  upward,  eager  eye.  Rut  the  reabii  of  the  darkness 
is  Viust,  the  points  of  light  are  few.  We  anticipate,  wo  lotKj  for  another 
state  of  being.  Shall  there  ever  be  to  us  an  atinosphero  without 
clouds,  a  day  to  which  there  is  no  night?  “in  Thij  I  Ay  lit — ‘Thou 
Eternal  Fount’ — -we  shall  see  Light!”  , 

^Ir.  I  lintoii,  too,  bows  to  the  same  authority  : — 

‘  ir.  L)ng  ago  -was  the  (question  asked  :  Shall  not  tho  judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right  ?  Science  has  answered  it ;  He  does. 

*  H.  That  is  not  enough. 

‘  IF.  It  is  not.  11k  is  not  only  holy.  If  righU'OUsness  looks  down 
from  heaven,  truth  springs  up  from  the  earth.  Kighteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Hod  gives  life  to  man.  His  life  for 
man.  He  has  shown  us  what  he  does,  and  why.  So  w'c  can  rest  and 
trust  in  Him.  Tho  rea.son  of  all  things  is  that  man  must  be  redeemed, 
tf  in  all  our  sorrows,  all  our  joys,  w'o  could  but  think  of  that  1 
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‘  n.  ’Tis  time  thore  camo  some  cliango  in  our  presents  thoughls. 
The  world  is  tired  ot*  its  endless  round.  Wlio  is  content  ] 

‘  ir.  1  do  not  know.  Tluire  are  many  who  try  to  make  themselvos 
content,  who  think  it  a  reli^^ious  duty,  lint  who  will  fairly  look 
upon  the  world  and  say  :  1  am  content  ? 

*  R.  I  would  not  be  the  man.  Unless,  indeeil,  it  is  true  that  God 
is  reileemini;  man,  and  that  all  this  history  is  the  destroying  of  the 
death  within  him.  If  1  coidd  believe  that  1  should  he  happy. 

‘  ir.  You  would  he.  You  could  not  help  it.  Iho  j>ower  of  an 
ov(*rwhelming  joy  wouhl  carry  you  along,  compelling  you  to  throw 
all  your  heart  ami  sovd  into  God’s  work.  It  would  save  you  to  helievo ; 
to  believe  in  Christ,  tiik  Kkdkkmeu  of  the  would.* 


EXETER  IIATJ.:  A  FICTION.* 

TN  this  ])lea.slng  hook  wo  have  the  ring  of  the  rattlc-snakc  with¬ 
out  its  fang ;  there  is  veiieinoiis  willingness  enough  in  the 
creature,  hut  its  willingness  is  ecpialled  by  its  impotence,  and  so 
that  which  was  intended  for  venom  turns  into  froth  and  drivel. 
It  is  in  brief  a  story  of  starved  curates  ;  and  never  was  there  such 
a  story  told.  Tin’s  may  be  safely  said.  The  author  has  a  keen 
sense  of  the  improbable,  and  the  im])()ssible,  and  he  has  grouped  all 
his  imjirobabilities  togidher.  The  volume  is  not  only  iiction,  it  is 
<»f  the  very  highest  order  of  tiction — the  concentrated  essence  of 
Iiction;  of  that  (►rder  of  iiction  whose  essence  is  described  best  iii 
a  word  of  thn'e  letters.  So  to  spi'ak  the  fiction  is  (iargantuaii, 
tliough  it  has  no  pretensions  to  Rantagruelism  in  humour.  In 
this  undelightful  jest  book  we  have  satire' without  hcaif,  bitter¬ 
ness  without  a  touch  of  feeling;  little  bits  of  mock  sentiment 
Haunting  up  and  down,  like  Cdeopatras  of  seventy,  simporiiii; 
‘Ain’t  1  j)rettv;’  hut  there  is  not  one  relieving  touch  of  nature 
either  in  character  or  scenery, — there  is  a  Hower,  and  a  mountain, 
and  a  waterfall,  here  and  there,  hut  it’s  all  paperstaining,  and  very 
badly  done,  as  paper-staining,  too.  Here  is  a  little  bit  of  tlic 
pathetic : — 

‘  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  it  may  be  said  of  any  one  who  over 
lived  in  llloomsbury,  with  chapel  influences  not  very  common,  that 


(  rifpni  hfn.  By  the  author  of  ‘  Miriam  May.’  Third  Edition. 
«lon  :  ^>aumlers  and  Otlov. 
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Jaspor  Lylo,  never  within  his  inemovy,  ever  went  to  church,  llo  had 
never  nicaiit  to  go.  l^erhaps  liis  mother  had  hiken  him  when  ho  was 
yet  quite  little  ;  and  Ciod  would  reckon  more  of  us  up  at  the  awakening 
of  the  world,  if  we  would  only  lot  our  mothers  oftoner  lead  us — if  I 
jiiay  measure  every  mother  by  my  own.' 


That  stroke  about  God  reckoning  us  up  is  very  effective.  ITow 
dexterously  lias  the  artist  there  wrought  into  liis  conception  of  that 
last  and  highest  sublimity  his  delicate  little  l)it  of  slang. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  work  is  fond  of  monsters,  of  moral 
monsters.  Why  not  ?  The  book  is  very  extensively  advertised  as 
all  founded  on  fact ;  the  author  really  knows  the  people  whose  like¬ 
ness  he  has  sketehed  ;  ‘  walk  up  gentlemen  ;  walk  up  and  see  the 
real  animal,  all  alive,  all  alive.'  This  is  in  fact  what  this  funny  man 
says  to  us.  The  leading  person  in  the  book  is  not  Grispen  Ken, 
hut  a  certain  Iviiy  Lyle,  who  really  is  a  very  bad  fellow.  ‘  If  he 
was  sometimes  at  the  opera,  he  was  always  at  ehureh  ;  if  he  never 
missed  the  Ascot  cup  he  had  never  missed  the  meetings  in  the 
Strand,  of  the  ^lay  before.’  ‘  He  was  always  in  the  Strand  in  the 
month  of  ^lay,  but  then  he  wais  also  always  at  the  J)erby.’  ‘  ^Ir. 
Lyle  was  believed  by  a  great  class  of  people  to  be  just  then  the  chief 
ohstacle  in  the  country  to  Antichrist.'  ‘lie  had  gone  about 
with  intinite  simplicity  of  method,  giving  away  liil)les  and  betting 
against  horses.  He  was  perfectly  well  made  up.  He  wrote  tracts 
that  got  into  anv  number  of  editions — against  the  race  course. 
He  invited  voung  men  to  come  to  listen  to  tlie  account  he  liad 
arrived  at,  with  tolerable  certainty,  of  the  end  of  the  betting-man.* 
llo  was  the  jiroprietor  of  seventeen  eha])els  in  good  working  order. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  Kxeter  Hall,  he  was  the  rejire- 
sentative  of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  He  took  in  two  cojiiesof 
the  Record . 

^^T',  therfore,  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  style  of  the  book.  AVe  even  venture  to  think  that  our  title 
r(‘ally  more  accurately  describes  the  subject-matter  of  the  volume, 
for  it  is  greatly  occupied  by  delineations  of  klxeter  Hall;  the 
intention  of  the  book  being  to  show  that  that  unfortunate  building 
has  a  tendency  to  foster  the  crime  of  murder  and  swindling.  And 
wo  learn  by  the  very  extensively-circulated  advcrtisoments — that 
‘  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  story  is  founded  upon  fact,  and 
that  most  of  the  characters  it  presents  arc  tahenfrom  ///e.'  [\V’e 

give  the  author  the  benefit  not  only  of  this  statement  but  of  his 
own  italics  too.]  ‘  This  should  be  more  distinctly  known,  in  con- 
•^equeiice  of  the  increasing  efforts  of  the  Lo\v  Church  jiarty  to 
injure  the  book,  to, discredit  the  facts  as  exaggerations,  and  to 
represent  its  characters  as  carricatures.  The  author  of  “  Crispin 
Len  "  has  been  indebted  almost  wholly  to  materials  supplied  by 
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tho  actual  lives  of  members  of  the  Evangelical  party ;  ami  if  the 
book  does  hold  up  a  spectacle  of  evangelical  life  that  is  not 
immaculate,  the  spectacle  is  only  a  reflection  of  what  is  really 
There  is,  indeed,  onl\’  one  character  in  the  book  who 


gr)ing  on. 


belon 


autbo 


gs  to  the  Evangelical  ])arty.  ^Ir.  Ihiy  Tjyle,  who  is  tho 
>r’s  tvpe-man  of  what  Evangelicalism  is.  Tho  great  charac- 


UTistic  of  Mr.  liny  Lyle  is,  that  he  is  unable  to  look  iiny  body 
straight  in  tho  face,  at  which  we  dont  wonder,  for  he  really  is  a 


very  unpleiisant  and  uncomfortable  man;  indeed  the  character  of 
the  hook  might  have  been  b(‘tter  given  in  some  such  title  as  ‘  The 


ITiglancing  Monstt'r;  or,  the  Story  of  the  lllood-stained  Evan¬ 
gelical.'  For  ^Ir.  liyle  is  not  only  a  hypocrite,  but  he  is  A  1  in 
hypocrisy,  lie  suggests  murder,  and  he  commits  murder — he  is  a 
swindler  and  scoundrel  of  the  very  highest  magnitude — and  lie  is 
known  as  chi(‘f  Chairman  of  Exeter  Hall — and  the  narrative  is 
founded  on  fact ! 

Tho  scenery  of  this  intiwesting  fiction  is  laid  in  Cumberland— 
at  AVindermcre  I  where  it  seems  Dissenters  have  for  sonu*  time 
been  very  abundant.  Alost  ])eo])le  have  seen  AVinderniere  now- 
a-days,  and  tho  region  of  ‘  Tho  Lakes,’  but  this  genuine  and  most 
unutterable  of  cockneys,  fancies  AV in dermere  to  bo  a  town,  with 
pawnbrokers  and  chapids,  and  churcbes,  and  all  the  street  rami¬ 
fications  of  a  largo  town.  And  what  do  our  readers  think  of 
Hoi  veil  vn  in  this  nicturo  : — 


‘  'flic  nionntnins  of  Cninborland  lent  to  tho  work  of  art  a  beautiful 
and  grand  bac’k-gronnd  of  nature,  as  they  arose  around  on  every  side. 
The  garden,  under  glass  itself,  was  meant  to  look  like  a  Swiss  valley, 
and  with  the  snow  on  the  mountain  tops  outside — it  often  rests  in)on 
tho.so  tops  until  the  eml  of  May — it  seemed  like  Switzerland  itself 
spreail  out. 

‘  All,  for  a  moment,  lo(Jved  upon  the  scene  in  silence  ;  all  but  Air. 
Lyle,  who,  without  aifectation,  stood  unmoved,  watching  the  successful 
issue  of  his  own  creation. 

‘There  were  goats  on  the  rock  ;  and  before  a  chalet  Air.  Lyle,  fora 
minute,  stopped.  The  door  was  opened  by  one  who  was  dressed  as  a 
Swiss  serving- man;  and  as  they  passed  through,  a  lovely  scene  had 
opened  up.  Ilelvellyn  closed  it  in — Helvellyn,  hoar  with  snow.  At 
their  feet  Switzerland  in  miniature;  a  cascade  here,  a  mountain  stream 
there.  It  was  hard  to  feci  that  that  was  imitation.  Air.  Lyle  still  led 
on,  and  turning  a  high-stretching  rock,  a  dozen  serving-men  and 
women,  all  dressed  as  Swiss,  were  sitting  round  the  good  things  they 
had  come  to  serve.’ 


Poor  dear  grand  old  Helvellyn,  he  has  been  very  badly  treated 
by  innumerable  scriblers,  but  never  bt'fore  was  there  such  an  un¬ 
gracious  pasquinade  upon  all  facts  and  possibilities  ;  but,  as  wc 
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said,  a  few  im])robal)ilitios,  more  or  less,  are  nothing  to  a  man 
with  the  author’s  bold  powers  of  generalization.  But  this 
brochure  has  read — where  has  it  read  ?  The  Horning  Post  says, 
‘  It  is  the  subject  of  conversation  throughout  the  country.’  The 
thing  says  it  is  in  its  third  edition.  We  do  not  know,  indeed, 
how  many  copies  go  to  make  an  edition,  or  whether  all  the 
editions  were  worked  off  at  once  in  expectation  of  the  vast 
demand.  And  so  wc  suppose  it  has  found  its  market  in  con¬ 
veying  to  the  time  honoured  scions  of  Belgravia,  some  conceptions 
td‘  those  ugly  ogres  of  which  they  have  heard — ‘  low'  churches  ’ 
and  ‘  dissent,’ — and  very  correct  are  the  ideas  wdiich  it  conveys 
on  many  matters. 

Thus  it  wall  he  seen  that  our  author  has  a  very  had  opinion  of 
society  ;  ])erhaps  some  hitter  cynic  might  say,  ‘  Well,  so  much  the 
better  for  society.’  Especially  he  is  very  caustic  upon  the  chari¬ 
table  societies  of  London  : — 

‘  licligious  inlluenco  must  ho,  from  tho  numhcr  of  its  professors, 
j>crha})s,  of  any  inlliieiico,  tho  easiest  to  ho  simulated  w’cll.  There 
were  not  ton  found  wlio  could  stand  tho  searching  test  in  the  Cities  of 
the  riain ;  and  whilst  it  might  not  he  liard  to  get  together,  in  a  good- 
sized  room,  any  numher  of  what  are  called  “  deservedly  respected 
people,”  it  might  he  cpiite  as  hard  to  lind  the  ten  that  Abraham  could 
not  tiud,  in  the  moral  city  of  London  in  18G1. 

‘It  is  not  saying  any  too  much  that  the  ten  w'ould  he  looked  for  in 
these  days  on  some  genial  j)hvtform,  to  startle  the  world  out  of  ten 
evils ;  for  it  is  helieved  that  th(‘se  platforms  keep  society  from  going  to 
the  had.  Tho  consolation,  that  those  excluded  from  the  general  conti- 
ilence,  that  the  platform  gives,  w'ould  get,  is  that  the  ton  might  not  he 
found,  where  tho  witness  of  wdiat  is  host,  and  purest,  and  brightest,  is 
never  foinul — in  the  minutes  of  any  society.’ 

This  great  refonner,  in  the  pages  of  tiction,  while  he  has  a 
decided  bias  against  Exeter  Hall ;  has  as  decided  a  bias  in  favour 
of  the  J)orhy.  That  great  national  institution  represents  to  his 
mind  the  upright  and  noble  side  of  English  character.  To  find 
a  solitary  page  fit  for  praise,  the  description  of  the  Derby  Day 
IS  the  only  thing  in  tho  hook  wdth  any  dash  of  vigour  or  nature. 
^  et,  it  is  this  author’s  opinion,  that  on  the  Derby — not  in  our 
stores  of  trade,  or  in  our  temples  of  religion,  still  less  in  our 
Exeter  Halls — wc  must  look  for  tho  last  remnants  of  honour 
and  integrity.  Let  us  he  very  still  and  listen  to  the  gentlemen : — 

‘  The  last  five  minutes  before  the  Der})y  is  run  off,  is  worse  than 
v\aiting  for  the  man  to  die  that  you  believe  will  leave  you  money. 

1  here  is  nothing  quite  like  it  in  tho  w'orld  besides.  Every  one  has 
gathered  there  to  see  wd:at  will  he  done  in  about  three  minutes  of 
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timo.  Parliament  has  decided  not  to  sit,  so  that  it  may  share  in 
seeing'  llic  issue. 

*  Nothiiij;'  ever  bears  so  much  as  those  three  miiuites  aftiu*  throe  on 
the  last  'Wednesday  in  ^lay.  A  nation  never  comes  all  togotli(?r, 
with  its  worst  and  its  host,  for  any  other  thing.  ^Nor  was  it  any  libel 
on  “  ICvangelical  Protestantism  ”  that  Puy  Lyle,  or  any  other  of  its 
professors,  should  be  there.  The  most  serious  Protestant  i>latform 
may  learn  something  that  it  may  well  learn,  by  much  of  that  which 
obbiins  upon  the  turf.  Thousands  there  change  hands  without  any 
security  at  all ;  and  amongst  some  of  the  most  likely  of  that  ])latfuriifs 
])rt‘acher8,  tliousands  do  not  always  change  hands,  where  it  is  bi*lievc(l 
that  there  has  been  the  very  best  security. 

‘No  one  comes  there  upon  those  downs  to  think  that  he  will  lose  ; 
or  then)  are  those  who  could  never  sit  and  hejir  that  bell  begin  tn 
ring.  The  young  must  become  old,  and  the  youngest  grey,  and  lie 
searches  for  hia  horse,  as  Tattenham  Corner  is  well  passed.  It  is  a  ]»it 
of  life  that  you  will  not  .see  anywhere  upon  this  earth,  but  ui»on  those 
downs,  upon  that  day.  To  hear  those  throats  gurgling  upon  the  name 
that  omjlit  to  win;  to  see  those  eyes  lixed  on  the  horse  that  must  nut 
Ics'^. 

‘  And  all  that  money  will  change  hands  without  one  law'  that  can 
insun^  its  changing.  It  is  nothing  but  a  moral  obligation.  A  man 
need  only  tlo  what  ho  may  like  to  do ;  and  what  w’ould  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  do,  in  many  other  places,  wdiere  there  are  covenants,  and  boiuls, 
and  other  things,  after  w  hich  it  is  believed  a  man  may  sometimes  trust 
his  fellow'  ? 

‘  Tiieiv  are  not  so  many  other  ])laces  whore  honour  stands  a  chance 
without  security,  or  sometimes  even  with  it.  The  odds  arc  given 
and  taken,  and  there  are  thousands  on  the  issue  ;  and  though  that 
i.ssuo  ro.sts  on  nothing  but  a  lionse’s  legs,  there  is  better  iaith  in 
settling  at  “the  corner,”  than  with  many  of  the  more  professed  re¬ 
ligious  kind,  who  have  patented  a  w'ay  to  heaven.’ 

Tlic  author  has  a  very  .serious  ground  of  quarrel  against  ‘  the 
uncharitable  ignorance  of  which  Exeter  Hall  is  the  cliureh,  and 
the  Hi  cord  the  organ.*  Indeed,  this  novel  of  ‘  Cri.spen  K(!n  *  is  to 
the  Jiecord  and  its  Ijow'  Churchism  very  much  wdiat  the  Ilceord 
is  to  Di.ssenters,  though  our  amiable  author  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  exemplify  his  charitable  dispositions  tow'ards  the  one  a.s 
readily  as  towards  the  other.  We  learn,  indeed,  that  all  the 
Low  Church  ^^cars  charge  ‘the  inexorable  shilling*  before  they 
admit  their  hearers ;  and  even  W’hile  this  slicet  is  going  through 
the  pre.ss,  wo  read  the  follow  ing  declaration  in  the  Record  of  Julv 
the  2  all 

‘  Tlie  ditt’icultios  which  have  to  be  surmounted  in  the  removal  of  a 
church  an'  no  obj(*ction,  but  the  contrary,  to  our  Ciiurch  .system  ;  no 
sign  of  bondage,  but  the  dictate  of  a  soiuid  and  commendabic  w  isclouL 
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Even  when  necessary  and  desirable,  it  nmst  bo  done  in  tlic  broad  light 
of  (lav,  and  with  the  ooncurrence  of  the  powers  that  b(‘,  both  in  Church 
'and  State.  Contrast  wdth  tliis  the  facilities  with  which,  from  any 
cause,  a  dissenting  chapel  may  be  pulled  dow  n,  removed,  or  sold, 
irrt‘spectivc  of  the  necessities  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  any  other  con- 
sitleration  whatever,  but  the  inclination  of  the  trustees,  and  the  desire 


to  escape  from  a  poor  to  a  ircU-to-do  population.  Which  is  the  sounder 
principle, — that  of  the  Established  Church,  wdiich,  w  ith  a  wise  and 
prudent  consideration,  takes  account  of  tens  as  w’cll  as  of  thousands, 
and  not  only  aims  to  i)rovide,  but  when  provided,  resolutely  preserves 
a  fold  for  the  scattered  flock  of  a  sparsely-populated  district  as  w’ell  as 
for  the  herding  masses  of  a  crow’ded  city,  be  they  poor  or  rich  ;  or  that 
itf  the  voluntart/  and  commercial  sifstem,  irhich  abandons  a  local  if  p  at 
the  veri/  time  irhrn^  heijond  all  others,  it  demands  eramjelistic  and 
toral  aifcncics,  and  W'hich,  in  seeking  for  mwv  openings,  impiires,  not 
which  is  the  most  dark  and  destitute  place,  but  which  a(jordsthe  fairest 
prospect  of  an  adequate  ret  urn  f  content  to  leave  the  dark  and  destitute 
to  “the City  Missionaries*^  and  “a  few'  street  pivachers.”  * 


A  Paper  w  hich  so  cheerfully  takes  a  retainer  for  the  expression 
of  its  ‘malice,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness  *  against  Dissenters, 
can  scarcely  demand  much  sympathy,  w  hen  it  is  idso  charged  in 
turn  w'ith  ‘  pride,  vain-glory,  and  liypocricy ;  ’  for  ourselves  w'o 
commend  that  beautiful  j)rayer,  of  their  ow'ii  liturgy,  to  both  the 
Record,  and  the  author  of  ‘  Crispin  Ken/ — they  both  seem  to  have 
used  it  so  often  as  to  have  forgotten  it. 

The  author  is  too  imbecalc  to  bo  in  the  pay  of  the  Satnrdaif 
Review,  but  lie  admires  that  able  and  untlinchiiig  fast  man’s 
gazette,  and  esteems  it  as  the  model  of  Church  of  Knglandism. 
The  Record  does  not  need  and  would  not  thank  us  for  any 
cham]m)nship  of  ours.  The  Record,  and  the  Evangelicals  of 
the  Church  have,  w'e  bedieve,  little  more  sympathy  to  spare 
for  Dissenters  than  the  High  Church  party.  Indeed,  w’ith  few 
individual  exceptions,'  all  the  parties  in  the  Church  of  England 
arc  quite  disposed  to  treat  Dissenters  from  their  communion  wdth 
contempt,  if  not  with  persecution.  The  Record  is  of  course  more 
narrow'  jind  hitter  than  the  party  it  is  supposed  to  represent ;  and 
it  must  be  humiliating  to  that  party  to  know  that  their  paper  is 
inconijiarably  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  religious  paper 
emanating  from  any  religious  body  in  England ;  indeed,  w'e  Icnow' 
the  vicar  of  one  of  our  most  interesting  suburban  seats  w'ho 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Record  W'as  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  Evangelical  opinions  in  the  Church  ;  and  he  was 
a  man  eminent  and  honoured,  a  man  of  genius  iind  a  scholar,  and 
holds  a  position  in  the  Church  of  forty  y(‘ars  standing.  Dut  we  doubt 
not  the  thing  has  a  conscience,  though  it  is  a  conscience  regulated 
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iniicli  more  by  tlio  relation  of  the  incuinbent's  income  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  than  by  any  sovereign  and  commanding 
j>rincii)le.s  of  faith.  The  Uccont  is  very  much  the  organ  of  the 
working  clergy  of  our  larger  towns,  and  it  is  in  the  large  towns 
alone  tliat  the  circles  of  the  clergy  and  the  Nonconformists  ever 
tou(‘h  each  other  in  the  wav  of  svmi)athv.  There  the  X  oiicon- 
formist  has  pt>wor  over  opinion,  and  is  able  to  awaken  it  into 
action.  The  Church  of  England,  but  for  its  voluntaryism  would 
be  a  defunct  thing.  Tn  all  our  large  towns  the  real  power  there 
Ir.us  been  created,  called  into  activity  by  the  Nonconformist  ele¬ 
ments  of  society,  it  is  the  viay  nearness  of  the  Incumbent  tt) 
the  (h)ngregational  minister  which  makes  the  propinquity  danger¬ 
ous,  and  nee(‘ssitalcs  the  narrowing  or  heightening  the  fence,  in 
order  to  mark  the  limittitions.  The  intolerance  of  these  men  is 
sometimes  most  ludicious.  Even  the  Eishoj)  of  London  the  other 
day,  in  a  spcecdi  at  Islington,  in  comparing  the  progress  of  the 
jxipulation  with  the  etibrts  made  to  overtake  it,  in  the  indulgence 
of  soiiK*  mournful  tierimiad  entirely  left  out  of  his  calculation  all 
that  Nonconformists  had  done  within  the  same  period  to  meet  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  community.  AVe  have  no  faith  in  the 
existence  of  anv  amount  of  charitv  or  svmiiathv  in  the  hearts  of 
any  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  towards  J)issenters.  AVe  believe 
that  High  Churchmen,  and  JJroad  Churchmen,  jvho  are  very  much 
the  same  party  with  a  mere  dilference  of  theological  opinion,  treat 
Nonconformists  with  contemj)t,  and  Low  Churchmen  treat  them 
with  ill  concealed  hatred,  while  the  Nonconformists  tretit  both 
with  inditferenc(',  their  highest  and  wisest  policy,  and  prosecute 
their  own  path :  That  path,  however,  leads  to  the  point  where, 
in  public  labour,  of  necessity,  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Low 
(diuivhman,  while  a  certain  apparent  unity  of  theological  senti¬ 
ment  brings  them  into  relation  on  the  ])latforms  of  Evangelical 
Alliances.  .V  unity  in  which,  however,  the  clergyman  usually 
seems  heartily  a.slnimed  of  his  companionship,  escapes  from  it  as 
sotm  as  possible,  and  takes  care  never  to  acknowledge  it  but  as  a 
kind  of  coup  de  grace  or  coaj)  (Cciat.  This  is,  we  believe,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  oj)inion  of  the  columns  of  the  Fccord,  a  paper  of 
wliich  we  believe  it  is  simj)ly  justice  to  say  that  Chruch  of 
bmglandism  never  looks  so  utterly  contemptible  as  in  its  alter¬ 
nating  columns  of  vinegar  and  milk  and  water.  This  said,  we 
have  said  our  worst ;  we  believe  the  thing  has  a  conscience,  albeit 
the  conscience  of  a  cuttle-lish,  which  makes  the  wave  around  it 
black  and  dirty,  and  inky,  to  escape  its  destroyer.  AVe  have  uo 
synipathy  with  the  vile  tradiicings  of  our  amiable  aspirant  after 
High  Church  honours. 

it  has  bc'en  the  wont  ot  reviewers  to  hold  up  the  wares  of  the 
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artiolo  given  to  them  to  exhibit  or  exposes  in  their  pages.  Wo 
will  devote  here  a  page  to  the  elegant  extracts  from  this  work, 
concerning  our  autlior’s  opinions  upon  man  and  society  ;  some  of 
Ids  views  are  terrible.  Yet  we  cannot  so  far  .compliment  our 
author  as  to  say  ‘  Fcuum  hahef  in  cornu  lotKjc  J'ufi(v ;  wc  should 
rather  use  Joe  (hirgcry’s  cluiractc'rization  of  ^Irs.  Gargory,  and 
describe  him  as  ‘  on  the  llampage  what  horns  he  may  have  do 
not  here  show  themselves,  and  there  is  therefore  no  sign  of  any 
triumph  over  the  hay.  A\"e  fancy  some  fast  young  lady  sometimes 
tapping  our  author  with  her  fan,  and  saying,  ‘  Oh,  you  arc  so  hitter, 
you  iiaughty  thing.’  For  he  is  (piitc  a  Kouchtbucauld  or  a  llruyere 
ill  his  way — a  very  small  way.  lUit  then  a  dog’s  a  dog,  whether 
it  b(^  a  Ni'wfoundland  or  a  cur;  so  the  Frenchmen  shall  he, the 
Newfoundland  and  our  author  the  little  animal ;  and  here  are 
some  of  his  barkings  : — 


‘  “  Taheralism  ”  is  for  the  people,  just  so  long  as  it  suits  its  own 
piu'pose.  it  panders  by  rule.  It  is  patriotic  by  accident.’ 

Universal  IloUoicncss. — ‘  Every  thing  is  hollow  ;  aiul  perhaps  from 
the  platform-world  comes  the  greatest  hollow  that  the  world  provides.’ 

[  It  is  a  very  interesting  (juostion  to  physiologists  how'  the 
Hydatid  gets  into  the  I’ig.  It  was  to  Gx'orge  111.,  wo  know, 
an  interesting  question  how  the  apple  got  into  the  dumpling,  but 
this  is  even  a  far  more  interesting  ([uestion,  raised  hy  the  above 
luminous  jiassage  ;  namely,  how  that  which  was  hollow  got  out 
of  that  which  was  empty.] 

Mhit  if  you  begin  to  suspect  the  “  fwangelieal  world,”  there  can  he 
no  sort  of  stopping.  It  is  at  the  head  of  everything  in  this  country. 
It  corresponds  with  weak  people  in  the  Frotc'stant  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  It  jirovides  a  perfectly  sublime  series  of  religious 
bankers.  It  puts  uj)  gentlemen  to  feed  serious  ^lagilalenes  with  thin 
bivad  and  butter,  and  to  see ^them  to  some  “Home”  in  cabs.  It  is 
even  believed  lately  to  hflive  raised  up  a  First  ^linister  at  a  trying 
crisis  ill  the  Church.  Hut  something  has  come  between  that  remark¬ 
able  “Evangelical”  agency,  which  has  a  good  deahshaken  the  regular 
religious  world. 

‘  Two  or  three  religious  bankers,’  by  getting  too  much  out  of  the 
talents  in  their  hands,  have  been  jilaced  in  awkward  situations — situ¬ 
ations  possibly  grossly  misconceived  by  the  non-religious  world. 
Ihero  have  been  the  same  painted  faces,  coming  on  a  second  night, 
h»r  a  second  help  of  the  bread  and  butter  ;  and  the  providentially 
lU’ovided  First  Minister  has  turned  out  rather  “funny”  for  the  head 
<'t  “  Evangelical  I’rotestantism.” 

‘  This,  of  course,  may  show  how  much,  what  is  called  the  religious 
world,  can  stand  and  keep  its  place  ;  but  it  may  quite  well  also  show 
that  tliere  is,  perhaps,  some  unsuspected  religion  about,  which  never 
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appears  in  the  programmes  of  the  ‘‘religious  worhl.”  You  cannot  slop 
tlie  “Evangelical  worhl”  being  very  exclusive  ami  exclmling  you; 
hut  you  will,  if  you  can  wait  outside,  have  your  innings  when  you  see 
jK^rhaJ»s  its  chiefest  belonging  taken  in  a  cah  to  ^Newgate.  Tlio  cal) 
goes  on  to  Newgate,  and  its  rtdigious  fare  is  left  there ;  but  the  religion, 
wdiich  would  have  been  dried  up  if  it  had  been  dependent  anything  on 
him,  is  nothing  the  worse  for  his  sudden  going  out  of  the  “  religious 
world.” 

‘  It  is  dilTicult  to  believe  that  grammar  can  ever  recover  from  con¬ 
fusion,  when  you  hear  a  vestryman  upon  his  legs  ;  and  it  is  as  dillicult 
to  believe  that  ndigion  can  ever  recover  its  simplicity,  after  its  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  platform  of  “  Elvangelical  l^rotestantism.”  If  this  plat¬ 
form  Inus  gt'nerally  done  a  gi*eat  deal  for  hypocrisy,  it  has  only  failed 
when  it  has  done  nothing  for  bitterness.  It  has  often  been  necessary 
to  apologize  for  the  folly  of  some  of  its  conclusions,  and  for  tlie 
rancour  of  some  of  its  attiicks  ;  but  latterly,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
give  hard  labour  to  some  of  its  members.* 

AV  b  have  hoard  something  said  of  the  style  of  this  inimitable 
ixn'formanoe,  and  we  must  say  something  in  way  of  ooinmoiid- 
ation  here  too  ;  indeed  it  strikes  us  as  new,  but  it  is  too  l‘re- 
Jia])haelitish,  too  hard  in  its  outline,  too  much  in  the  manner  of 
Al  rs.  JS  iekleby ;  there  is,  as  we  intimated  above,  not  a  lack  altogether 
of  sentiment,  but  it  is  expressed  much  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  gmitleman  over  the  w  all  w’ould  have  expressed  it  in  a  hard 
sort  of  fashion ;  and  if  we  might  venture  to  describe  it,  we  w  ould 
say  it  might  be  s[)oken  of  as  tipsy  English.  AMiat  do  our  readers 
think  of  the  following  gems Wo  select  almost  at  random :  they 
are  all  our  author’s  own,  j)unctuation  and  all ! — 

‘  The  memory  of  what  was  dead  w'as  very  fresh  to  him,  and  it  is  not 
well  if  to  us  that  memory  is  over  like  at  all  to  di(‘.  It  cannot,  put  it 
to  what  test  you  may,  it  will  not  die.  1  have  seen  it  come  betw’eeiitlic 
heir  with  those  wihl  oats  in  his  hand,  and  the  kiss  of  hell,  the  wine  cup, 
and  the  leg  ;  nor  yet  one  grain  of  those  oats  tlu‘re  shall  take  root  or  straw 
whilst  the  memory  of  a  mother  lives.  For  every  mother’s  memory 
held  bust,  the  circles  of  the  damned  shall  be  the  ])oorer.’ 

And  hero  again  is  a  little  morsel  to  attempt  to  parse  into  some 
sense : — 

‘  And  there  was  no  measure  to  their  love  ;  their  world  lay  in  that 
little  home.  To  the  one,  the  care  unuttered,  w’as  lost  in  the  synii)athy 
that  was  felt  to  bo  supremo.  That  sympathy  wdiich  might  cast  out  fear 
for  what  could  ever  be. 

Mdi  !  days,  hours,  minutes,  what  w  ill  be  their  measure,  what  their 
span,  in  the  balance  of  the  agonies  that  shall  fixit  the  coil  ycni  yet  shall 
step  on  ]  Atoms  as  they  shall  be,  when  you  take  their  reckoning  in 
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tlio  past^  hold  thciii  when  you  can  ;  h(‘lievc  in  tlieni,  before  your 
shrivelling  faith  shall  sec  in  cveiy  loveliness  a  lie.  And  when  it  seems 
veil  can,  take  thought  that  what  you  grasp,  or  better  said,  that  what 
you  think  you  grasp,  has  no  more  substance  than  the  pictures  of  sleep, 
()r  the  night  mists  of  summer.  And  when  it  seems  you  can,  the 
“when”  shall  be  the  “lie,”  its  mockery  the  “life.”  “Ever”  shall  he 
the  dream— the  waking  “  never.” ' 


It  is  the  funniest  style — and  yet  we  have  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  man  has  read  and  understood  Chaucer ;  yet  the  sentences 
read  like  the  turning  of  a  crank  ;  they  are  a  nutmeg-grater  or  nut- 
(‘racker  style — anything  knotty,  or  tough,  or  turgid,  or  gnarled, 
and  ineompreliensiblc.  The  stylo  has  the  tlounec  and  colours 
and  finery  of  an  old  coipiette,  with  all  her  boniness  and  scraggi¬ 
ness. 

Hut  we  must  close;  the  story  is  not  without  a  moral,  which  all 
Evangelicals  iind  frecpientcrs  of  Exeter  Hall  are  expected  to  learn 
hy  heart.  It  is  this: — if  you  are  Evangelical,  you  are  most  likely  to 
commit  murder,  and  go  in  a  convict  van  to  Newgate ;  if  you  g(i 
to  Exeter  Hall  you  will  be  sure  to  come  to  grief,  therefore  let  us 
sing, 

‘  Now  all  ye  maids  and  married, 

Take  warn  in  hy  this  ycr  chap  wots  dead  ; 

Becos  vy,  if  he  lauln’t  a  not  done  this  yer  wrong, 
lie  might  have  been  here  to  sing  this  ycr  song.’ 

Oh,  naughty  ^Ir.  ^ludie,  to  excludo  such  a  book  from  your 
librarv',  and  thus  refuse  vour  aid  in  teaching  such  moral  lessons. 

•  w  O 
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VIT. 

PITY  TllK  SORROWS  OF  A  POOR  OLD  MAN.» 

rpilK  Papacy  is  tlic  liereditarv  nuisance  of*  Europe ;  the  only 
L  variety  iii  its  history  beinp:,  that  sometimes  it  has  heen,  as 
ill  the  middle  ages,  a  terrible  nuisance  ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  this 
moment,  a  ludicrous  nuisance.  It  is  really  (luite  shocking  to 
think  what  a  terrible  old  fellow  this  Pope  is.  In  our  last  nuniher 
we  (juoted  sfime  ])assages  from  Romish  journalists,  showing  that 
the  death  of  Cavour  was  the  result  of  his  excommunication  by  the 
Pope.  And  exhibiting  his  amazing  facilities  for  mischief  from 
his  league  with  the  ])owers  of  the  s])iritual  world  Dr.  ^ramiing 
says : — 

‘  Read  the  history  of  Christian  Europe,  and  look  along  tliC  line  of  its 
iiioiian.‘h.s  who  have  fought  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  tind  me  one 
who  hjis  ever  contended  against  the  teni])oral  sovereignty  of  tlie.  Vicar 
of  our  Divine  D)nl,  ami  lias  not  heen  chastised.  •  Eind  me*  one  who 
has  ever  dared  to  resist  the  Divine  ordinance  of  Cod,  in  whose  history 
there  is  not  written — nay  scored,  engraved  in  characters  so  deep,  that 
the  lapse  of  ages  cannot  ethice  them — the  judgment  of  Cod  upon  that 
reWllious  head.  1  will  not  go  to  old  examples  ;  I  will  take  only  one. 
TIn‘re  was  one  who  rt>se  to  a  zenith  of  power  in  Europe  which  has 
never  heen  surpa.ssed.  llis  arms  won  the  dominion  of  Sjiain  ;  the 
whole  »*f  Erance  was  under  his  feet  ;  Cerniany  had  been  beaten  ilowii 
again  and  again  in  a  succession  of  battles,  lie  had  been  crowned  kinj' 
of  Italy,  and  there  was  a  king  of  Rome  of  his  own  making;  Relgiuni 
was  his  ;  Sweden  was  reigned  over  by  his  creature  ;  England  remaiiud 
as  it  were,  lloating  on  the  waters  ;  and  tln‘re  was  one  vast  country 
tlefended  b\’  its  own  winters.  These  were  the  only  barriers  to  his 
universal  rule.  Rut  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  there  was  an  old  un¬ 
armed  man  in  the  Vatican,  whom,  most  unchivalrously,  his  armed  ihcii 
took  away  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  AVeak  and  sick  as  he  was,  they 
hurrieil  him  along,  with  the  blinds  of  his  carriage  down,  lest,  whoso-  ‘ 
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iM'ison  of  tlio  tattorod  ainl  rair^od  old  iinpotoiit  iiubo(*ility  oooupy- 
iii^  tlio  chair  of  the  apostUs  at  Koine,  the  pca’son  of  our 

hles>i‘il  I.ord  and  Saviour  »lesus  K]iri4,  is  shocking:  and  liorrihlo. 
He  <loes  not  liesitate  io  aj>propriate  to  the  livini;  I'ope  the  words 
referring  to  oiir  Lord — ‘  IL'  is  tlie  sign  which  shall  he  evervwlieiv 
spoken  against ;  he  is  set  for  the  lull  and  for  the  rising  again  of 
tlie  nations/  Dr.  Manning  eonlinues  : — 

‘  He  is  the  test  of  the  world  ;  Tins  IX.,  that  dcsjdsed  name  to  those 
who  are  not  of  his  family — he  is  the  test  of  the  world.  And  ther(‘  are 
Voices  that  are  coming  up  now  as  of  ohl,  “  Hail  Jviiig  of  the  dews,” 
and  they  would  fain  hlindfohl  him,  and  l)iiiret  him,  and  spit  Uj»on  his 
face  ;  tin  y  would  mock  him  as  a  falsi*  king  with  a  reed,  a  leehh*  rei'd,  as 
an  impotent  king  with  a  crown  of  thorns — mock  loyally  from  a  r(‘Vollin;; 
people,  and  they  may  say  “away,  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reiLrn 
over  us  ;  we  have  no  king  hut  (\esar.”  JUit  la*  is  Vicar  of  Him  wha 
will  judge  the  world.’ 

Tn  the  same  niunner  Dr.  Fahcr  talks  : — 

‘How  temerarious  it  is  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Hopes  or 
the  movements  of  the  (Miureh  in  tin*  same  way  as  we  should 
criticise  the  acts  of  sovereigns  or  the  aggression  ol*  states,  and  not 
rather  to  recognise  with  .hicoh  in  llethel,  “  Indeed  the  Lord  is  i?i  this 
place,  and  1  knew  it  not.”  And  tremhling  he  .said,  “  How  terrihle  is 
this  place  I  this  is  no  other  hut  the  house  of  (lod  and  tlie  gate  of 
heaven.”  ((hmesis  x.wiii.) 

‘'fhere  are  times  when  loyalty  can  hardly  he  excessive,  l.s  not  this 
a  time  of  that  description  I  Ihit,  in  truth,  is  there  any  time  when 
loyalty  to  ( 'hrist’s  Vicar  can  exceed  in  its  self-saerilice  ?  O  children 
of  till*  ehurcii  !  if  the  times  have  dazzled  any  of  you  now  Avitli  their 
earthly  hrightue.ss,  so  that  your  eyes  are  too  weak  to  l){‘arthe  heavenly 
.splendour  of  our  Tather  s  tiara,  at  least  Jd  i/our  faith,  ijoar 
and  ijour  love  do  ho'niaje  to  hi^  Crown  of  Thorns' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  call  this  language  the  very  chivalry  of 
hlasphemy. 

Then*  is  something  incomparahly  amusing  and  facetious  in  the 
aiTogance  with  whii‘h  jiapist  writers  disjiort  tlu'mselves  in  the 
jire.ss.  Do  our  ri'aders  ri'memher  a  ])assag(‘  from  Vh'seman’s 
*  liecolhrtions  ot  the  Last  four  Kojies.’  Ah,  the  su])])le  (^ardinal, 
would  he  exjiress  himself  so  now?  Is  not  the  following 
odoriferous  conclusion  wasted  on  the  desert  air  '' 

‘  Well,  and  no  wonder  he  deemed  himself  iuviueihlo  !  And  while 
he  stood  on  his  own  gi-ound,  sat  on  his  war-steed,  or  on  hl.s  throne, 
he  was  so. 
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^<il>h‘(  o\  July  20  infue.stiiig  eotciiiporary  of  flic 

■^-'leiiiek:  aeted’'as’''r -'I  !■ 'dhew.  (^lit  ii;," 

*"nj,lo  language  of  tim  peiilirtvl'’  !''‘V'‘***Ae<l  to  I’ins  IX.  the 
-'•-I'l.  e.v,-lamalion.s,  an  ^1’;  ii’  =»“'  ■•aptnre,  found 

■e-se  word.s  .-o  C  t 

ko  -ne  nearest  l„  her,  thou  man  f  -  f  I’T ’'■"''I  ‘^'"■''I'-en 

■>  l  onie;  thou  hast  raversed  7’  '“e ‘I'-stant  lami,  hast  quitted 

Me  ,,  ‘.'’'.'-'•‘'•‘‘eil.  and  heaven’s  ble'ssin  ^  ^  "^"'1  ‘'‘i« 

.  iy  •''.Me/.  I  hiess  thee  -ind  il  1  ®  Vn  "I’"" 

I'olomb  rostrated  hl  melf  1  f-  ^  PeopIe.” 

*"='-^'-vo,,.  ,.  ''">'^‘■1';  and  k,.ssed  the  Holy  Kather’s  lot. 
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Pity  the  Sorrows  of  a  Poor  Old  Jltm. 

^vho  did  not  allow  him  to  depart  without  taking  with  him  a  proof  of 
Ins  muiiificeiico.’ 

*  Kiss,  then,  the  Pope’s  foot !  ’  Time  has  hceii  when  tliat 
choleric  old  personage  has  used  his  foot  for  other  purposes  than 
to  be  subjected  to  the  embrace  of  ardent  devotees.  AVt'  have 
heard  how  literally  it  has  been  set  upon  the  neck  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Papacy.  Meantime,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  is 
sick — very  sick,  and,  no  doubt,  very  sorry,  lie  is  nut  only  siek, 
but  the  old  gentleman  is  also  very  ])oor.  We  liave  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  gift  made  by  the  Holy  Father  to  the  Pazaar  of  the 
Immaculate  Conco])tlon.  The  other  day,  in  the  Tablet y  we  read 
the  following  announcement : — 

‘IMMACULATE  COAXd^:PTION  CirAKlTY. 


*  THE  IIEAUTIFUL  I’UESENT  OF  rol’E  PIUS  I\.  TO  THE  OKI’IIANS  OF  l.OXnOX. 

‘When  informed  of  our  ‘20,f>(l()  neglected  children,  the  Holy 
Father  turned  to  a  beautiful  painting  on  ]K)i*eelain  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  our  Lord  and  the  Jininaculato  lleai’t  ol‘ Oiu*  Lady,  which 
stood  on  his  table  in  a  rich  frame,  surmounted  by  the  Pa])al  aims, 
and  said  : — “  This  has  been  a  comfort  to  nu*  in  my  troubles— it  is  ti 
gift  to  me — but  now  I  have  nothing  left  to  give  except  what  is  given 
tome.  Li‘t  this  goto  the  Orphans  of  liondon.”  He  added  his 
special  Ihuiedietion  : — 

‘  “  l)es})oiled  and  made  j)oor — Hope  l^ius  gives  not  out  of  his 
abundance — but  out  of  his  want. 

‘  “  1  )es]H)iletl  ami  nuule  poor — he  still  keeps  what  man  eainiot 
take  from  liiin — the  (hitholic  heart  of  the  ^  iear  of  Ulirist,  that  can 
fei'l  for  everv  woe  of  tlu'  univt'rsal  Church,  and  mourn  for  the  ruin 
of  ottr  chililnm  as  for  a  household  grief. 

‘“Despoiled  and  made  ]>oor  —  he  says  with  tlie  first  Pope — 
*  Silver  and  gold  Iiave  I  none— but  that  which  I  liave  T  give.’  ” 

‘  In  disposing  of  ibis  much  prized  ollering  the  C’ommittee  of 
Management  are  duly  anxious — 

‘  1.  To  carry  out  tlie  intentions  of  the  Holy  Fatlier,  by  looking  to 
the  intt'rests  of  his  poor  children. 

‘2.  ’Po  deal  most  lairly  with  the  many  who  devoutly  covet  this 
saeivd  ])rizo. 

‘  d.  lo  secure  that  it  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  as  will 
cherish  and  hand  dowui  as  a  family  heir-looiu  this  memorial  of  the 
CiH'at  Pontirt,  whose  portion  lias  been,  and  is,  and  to  all  appearance 
will  Ih',  “cross  upon  cross.” 

‘With  this  view  they  propose  not  to  otler  the  present  of  Poi^ 
Pius  for  sale,  hut  to  let  it  he  awarded  hij  rote.  Tliey  feel  sure  that 
the  sale  ot  the  voting  tickets  will  realize  for  the  little  ones  of  C  hrist 
the  lienetit  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ  desires  for  them. 

Any  one,  therefore,  who  desires  to  secure  for  himself  or  for  any 


Poor  Old  Lear. 


friend,  or  family,  or  community,  tlio  present  of  Pope  Pius  to  tho 
orphans,  can  purchase  voting  tickets,  and  nominate  and  vote  for  the 

CANDIDATE  OF  HIS  CHOICE.* 

We  culled  attention  the  other  day  to  some  of  the  dodc:cs  of 
liomunism,  and  this  seems  to  ho  a  very  a:ood  dodge  ;  it  looks  like 
])utting  up  for  a  lottery  that  which  would  not  realize  sulhciently 
hy  a  sale. 

AVe  are  called  upon  to  ‘  pity  the  sorrows  of  this  poor  old  man.^ 
We  will  not  pity  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  wo  will  rc'joico  over 
them  as  an  illustration  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  crimes 
of  the  Papacy  have  been  often  recited ;  they  cannot  he  recited 
too  often  ;  they  should  he  ke[)t  alive  ever  in  the  memory  of  men. 
Among  the  kings  and  cabinets  of  the  earth,  there  have  been  many 
Idoody  cha|)ters  of  cruelty,  Imt  we  believe  tbe  most  bloody 
cha])ter  in  history  is,  that :  human  nature,  alas  !  is  cruel ;  l>ut  the 
Po])es,  the  royal  fathers  of  the  Church,  during  all  the  ages, 
exercised  no  restraining  intiuence  uj)on  those  mad  and  furious 
])assions.  If  we  yield  ourselves,  for  a  moment  even,  to  pity,  it  is 
only  in  the  feeling  that  the  ])resent  Pope  is  the  FjH  of  his  Cliurch  ; 
‘llissons  have  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them 
not.’  We  know  well  enough  that  grey  hairs  are  not  to  be 
insulted  ;  nay,  we  know  that  the  grey  hairs  of  idiots  of  old  were 
venerated ;  but  when  the  scheming,  cunning  brow,  clothed  with 
grey  hairs,  finds  all  its  glory  gone,  and  that  all  its  tricks  have 
overtaken  it  and  left  it  only  in  its  old  age  a  monument  of  its  folly, 
men  will  look,  and  note,  and  read  the  lesson.  ^leii  are  not 
cxiaupted  from  service  to  the  moralist,  because,  when  their  crimes 
havt'  overtaken  them  thev  Jire  old. 

AV  ben  great  men  sink  into  their  dotage,  or  when  miglity 
empires  fall  in  their  decliimyor  decay,  their  (h'seendants  gratefully 
rccit(‘  the  deeds  of  their  stronger  and  bi’ight(‘r  days.  Hut,  review¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  wlc.it  single  chapter  or  epoch  of  its 
history  can  the  ey(‘  of  tho  reader  or  the  antiipiarv  alight  on  that 
kindles  a  single  grateful  inijiulse  in  the  lieart  There  is  nothing 
generous,  nothing  gr(‘at ;  there  is  royalty  without  magnanimity  ; 
there  is  profusion  without  generosity  ;  there  is  majesty  without 
J^tiength.  The  world  owes  nothing  to  Popal  Home.  Not  from  it, 
but  from  the  opinion  fostered  witliout,  tlie  Christianity  that 
existed  by  sufferance,  or  in  obscurity,  or  in  ])ersecufion,  was  the 
world  blessed.  Papal  Home,  Ultramontanism,  has  always  been  a 
grim  and  bloody  Sheva  in  Christendom. 

Alas  then  for  poor  old  Lear  I  ‘  his  daughters  have  ])rouglit  him 
to  this  ])ass;’  or,  say  his  sons;  though  the  priests  of  Home  are  lit!  lo 
better  than  cruel  women.  The  man’s  foes  have  been  those  of  hi.s 
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own  liousehoM.  llis  Holiness  has  carried  on  his  fjovemnicnt  by 
men  M'ho  belong  to  tlie  family  of  those  eminent  statesmen,  Itobsoii 
and  Redpath.  Antonelli,  his  chief  minister,  has  at  any  rate  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  Honti  Christo  of  crime.  Ho  has  a 
{)retty  ancestry.  ‘  I  le  was  Ijorn,’  says  About,  ‘  in  a  den  of  thieves  I  ’ 
and,  unless  the  universal  voice  of  ‘  fame  belies  him,  hi>  has  piac- 
tiscd  his  whole  life  the  lessons  derived  from  his  brigand  aiu'cstrv. 
ills  wealth  is  nnlimited.  Such  cardinals  have  amu/'.ing  oinKn- 
tunities  of  anpiiring  nnlimited  wealth.  He  is  in  every  sense  the 
Hazarin  of  Rome,  and  of  his  age.  His  wealth  has  been  juadc'  hv 
tho."«  gambling  dodges  of  commerce  which  an  nnjjrincipb'Il 
mnnsh'r  of  finance,  above  flu'  voice  of  jmblie  ojnnion  or  the 
justuH'  of  law,  can  always  eni]iloy.  Sydney  Smith  said,  ‘  The 

JSishop  of - IS  so  like  .ludas,  that  I  'now'tirmlv  believi'  in  the 

apostolical  .succession.’  We  may  sav  that  Antoiielli  is  .s,,  lih,. 
Jndas,  that  iir  belnwe  in  the  aiiostolical  succession.  AVe  believe  it  is 
.Mrs.  (iretton  who  gives  to  us  some  illustrations  of  his  method  of 
raising  bis  jiersonal  finances  ;  and  it  furnishes  us  with  a  \  erv  cleiir 
Idea  ol  the  mode  m  which  he  became  rich.  The  markets  were 
startled  one'  day  by  a  pndiibition  upon  the  e.xiiort  of  corn — there  was 
a  dread  id  seareity— and  grain  was  sold  at  very  small  iiriees.  .Some 
per-sons  had  misgivings,  for  there  was  a  silent  and  almost  siimil- 
taiieoiis  demand  for  it  over  the  eonntrv.  Some  of  the  merchants 
vvho  knew  t  ic  tricks  of  .state,  e.xidaimed,  ‘  Ah,  there  is  some 
1 1 \ i  i\  1(11  .  llu*  jiioliibition  was  removed  for  a  liniiti^d  iicriod; 
ports  opened  for  a  moment ;  Aery  great  iinmbers  of  merchants 
•si'oured  the  country,  but  nothing  was  left  them— all  was  sold,  sold 
uns,,s,H-ctmgly  to  Car.  inal  Antonelli’s  brother, for  he  had,and  lias, a 
Iieib>ct  inoiiopolv  ol  the  corn  trade.  It  was  cleverly  done  ;  just  in 
t  ie\ery  nick  ol  tune,  down  conies  another  courier;  the  iioVls  are 
•dosed:  the  eiirtain  falls  upon  the  brotlier,-and  soniebo.lv  el<e 
c  .  eklmg.,ver  1(1, .,.)()()  ,  by  this  great  litth-  can 

blit  ,  *■''  Devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  iiaiiited, 

b  .  i-n  ^  "“f  i  “  o-'’’-'' l«'>'>ter  wh.)  can  ..verc.d.mr  the 
.  Kv  .V  r  .  \  statesman  Jh.ine  has 

Ilf  ib'i^  I'.'Vi'  "*'1  I*'*)'-  Her  cardinals  have  been  men 

kiiHT’ jnnp  and  clniracter,  trafficking  ever  Avitli  the 

liidt'i  tiii>*niir^  ,**o  .'•*  •'•••'th.  Rome  has  ever  desired  t.i 

iierfi.b'oii '  sVnd  Kngland  is  unhappy,  and 

ilainiieil  ii  'c'?"- .'V^'*i  "n’  •■'xorcised,  excoinniniiieate.l,  and 
for  bi'r-elf  1  1  'l  l  ^  strings,  keeps  her  wealth 

1  keX  ’s  ‘.7  l**-«tostantisi„,  mid  th'e  worl.l,  and 

-tbo  .V  *'"'  •‘‘l-’n^il.le  to  law  and  honesty.  1  tut  Rome ! 

('•l  end  ,7’ ; '*'"1  its  cardinals— well',  the  ‘Mewgate 
■  '  ”■  •'  I'i'.wl  book;  Imt  what  Newimte  Caleinlar 


Xof  dead  yet. 


contains  such  a  coniprc'hensive  summary  of  crimes,  conceived  in 
nieaniiess,  hatched  in  splendour,  brought  forth  in  grandeur,  and 
Haunting  tlieir  way  in  baseness  and  in  blood,  as  the  ‘Jlistoryof 
the  rapacy  ' 

)\'e  believe  the  rapacy  was  never  so  out  at  elbows  as  now.  It 
Inus  nut  the  strong  veiiA’ation  of  superstition  by  its  side,  and  even 
in  its  own  camp  there  is  a  schism.  Yet  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  lloinanism  is  very  elastic.  You  streteh  it,  almost  to 
breaking,  but  it  is  not  broken ;  a  little  ndaxation,  and,  lo,  it 
s[)rings  back  into  its  old  jdace  again.  And  we  must  remind  our 
readers  too,  that  there  have  been  many  moments  when  the  Pajiacy 
has  been  reduced  to  emergencies  perhaps  as  great  as  those  it  at 
present  sutlers.  There  was  the  pi'riod  which  has  been  called 
tlie  liabylonish  captivity,  when  Koine  was  no  longer  the  ^Fetro- 
])oIis  of  riiristendom,  when  the  Pope  was  merely  a  French  prelate. 
For  seventy  years  this  period  of  expatriation  lash'd.  ‘  It  is,’  says 
Dean  Milnian,  ‘  p(Thaps  the  most  marvcdlous  ])art  of  its  liistory, 
that  the  Ka])acy  having  sunk  so  low,  sank  no  lower,  that  it  recovered 
its  degradation ;  that  from  a  satellite,  almost  a  slave,  of  the  king 
of  France,  the  Pontiff  ever  emerged  again  to  be  an  indepemh'iit 
potentate ;  and  although  the  great  line  of  nu'diieval  j)upes  expiri'd 
in  Doniface  YIll.,  he  could  resume  even  his  modific'd  supnanacy. 
There  is  no  ])roof  so  strong  of  the  vitality  of  the  Papacy,  as  that 
it  could  establish  the  law  that,  wherc'ver  the  J’ope  is  there  is  tin* 
throne  of  St.  Peter ;  that  he  could  cease  to  be  Bishop  of  Koine 
in  all  but  in  name,  and  then  take  back  again  the  abdicated 
bishopric.’ 

And,  so  to  keej)  in  mind  a  wcdl-known  scene  in  ‘  Alton  Locke,’ 
while  the  nations  wei*e  rejoicing. 


‘  .Folm  I’arlcyconi  got  up  again, 

AikI  sail-  surprised  them  all.’ 

e  shall  bo  long  in  believing  that  it’s  all  over  with  the  Papacy  ; 
wc  doubt  that  will  not  be  till  it’s  idl  ovi'i*  with  a  worse  than  the 
I’ajiaey. 

Tlie  poor  deniented  Lear  of  Furo])e.  lie  cannot  do  much,  l)ut 
tluae  is  oiu'  thing  he  can  do  as  well  as  ever — we  had  almost  said 
Jis  1‘lfectively — he  can  curse  and  swc'ar,  and  use  all  manner  of  bad 
language,  and  on  the  whole  reminds  us  of  what  ^Irs.  Partington 
or  Mrs.  Malapro])  would  be  a  little  the  worse  for  li(j nor.  Old  ago 
and  majesty  in  misfortune  usually  comnmnd  sonu^  homage — they 
are  usually  sublime — but  in  the  attitude  of  the  Pop(^  at  this 
nioment  tlu're  is  nothing  sublime.  Tlie  power  of  the  Pajiacy  is 
hniitcd,  ‘  and  the  will  is  present,  but  how  to  do  it  knows  not.’  We 
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SCO  ill  ii  paragraph  liko  tlio  following,  that  the  thing  is  not  to  bo 

trusti*!! : — 

‘AVc  rocoivo  Iroiu  Komo  nuiiiorous  letters  ^vllic•ll  all  agree  in  eontnv 
3ieting  the  news  ciiriilated  Iw  several  jt)iirnals  that  all  the  ])olitic;il 
prisoners  ])elunging  to  the  lloinagnas  liave  hin  ii  rc'leased.  The  lact  is 
that  they  all,  without  a  single  exception,  remain  in  irons.  Some  h  w 
juisiuiers  (tlie  (>innion  gives  their  names)  were  set  at  liberty  on  Juno 
21,  hut  none  of  them  were  I'roiu  the  Komagnas.  (U*  these  very  few, 
almost  all  had  hut  a  few  weeks  or  days  to  rionain  in  j)rison  before 
the  term  of  their  sentences  would  exj>ire,  ami  the  majority  returiud 
to  their  famili«‘s  alllieted  with  ineurahle  diseases  contracted  during 
their  confinement.  “  AVhat  matters,*’  said  the  jo’iest,  “we  have  done 
our  best  to  save  their  souls!”  A  tavouriti'  device  of  tlu*  hoinan 
government  when  it  wishes  to  gain  credit  for  clemency  is  to  n*nut  an 
illusory  portion  of  a  heavy  sentence,  particularly  in  cases  wlnoe  the 
recipient  of  the  favour  has  already  suffered  so  much  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  live  to  enjoy  it.  loir  example,  four  years  have  been  struck  off  the  list 
of  hard  labour  to  which  young  Me/,/A>preti  of  d'oeli,  was  condenmeil. 
Hut  he  is  m»w  nothing  but  a  living  skeleU)n  stretclu'd  u})on  a  bed  of 
railfering.  lie  was  once  a  rieh  merchant.  Since  his  imj)risonment  he  has 
learnt  the  <h*ath  of  his  father  (who  di(‘d  of  grief),  of  his  two  sons,  and 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  house,  llis  young  and  beautiful  wife  has  lu‘on 
obliged  to  go  out  to  .serviee  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  liis  oidy 
nonaining  child.  In  most  countries  when  a  criminal  is  thought  to 
di'serve  mon*  than  twenty  years’  imprisonment  he  is  sentenced  for  life, 
or  si'inetimes,  which  is  imua*  humane,  to  death.  Hut  hen^  forty  y<'nrs 
<d*  the  galleys  is  tpiiti*  a  common  thing.  Hut  this  is  not  all  ;  political 
vengiMiiee  intliets  a  sentence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  irons  even 
afl(‘r  death.  In  tln'se  cases  the  skeleton  of  the  prisoner,  when  In*  dies, 
is  kejd  unburi<Ml  and  in  irons.  AVhen  the  ]\)pe  tliinks  it  (h'sirahle  to 
.show  mercy,  the  number  of  years  of  impri.sonment  remitted  is  deducted, 
in  tlu!  first  in.sianet*,  from  tho.se  to  be  suflered  after  death,  so  that  many 
who.-a*  naim's  are  paraded  as  instances  of  his  Holiness’s  (deimmey  have 
no  hope  but  to  die  in  tin*  galleys,  and  have  no  other  ground  for  ri'jeic- 
iug  than  this — that  tin*  fetters  will  be  removed  from  their  bones  while 
their  rottenness  is  in  a  .somewhat  h'ss  advanced  state  than  they  were 
originally  le«l  to  anticipate.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  hut 
Home  wiiere  these  relincmeiits  of  erueltv  are  iiululged  in.  To  eoncliide 
with  an  individual  ease  —  (liovanni  Lucenti,  a  Homan,  now  lies  in 
prison,  working  out  a  sentence  of  thirty-six  years  in  irons.  ]le  was  a 
])rosperous  tradesman,  and  the  father  of  a  large  family,  wliom  he 
brought  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  comfort.  The  i’oiie  has  just 
granted  him  a  remission  of  twenty-live  months  out  of  Ids  tldrty-six 
years  1  hat  a  mockery  !  Lucenti,  since  he  lias  been  in  })ri.*^on,  luis 
lost  a  leg  and  an  lye,  has  become  deaf  in  one  ear,  lias  a  tumour  in  his 
liver,  a  chronic  disease  ot  the  chest,  and  a  S([uamose  affection  of  the 
epigtistrium.  Is  not  this  killing  by  slow  torture  ?  ’ — Dpin'nni  Siitionak* 


Triframonfauimn  in  England.  ^31 

The  Pope  IS  one,  thoPmnpv'i'c  u 

flM,  but  it  JUKS  ever  boon  tlio  conStoft  multi- 

war  with,  all  the  best  temijoral  •i,,,!  „for^  liostile  to,  imd  ut 

nor  is  it  possible  to  budCv^;.,  ?  '“twsts  of  mankind  • 
been  in  a  state  of  j^rief:  either 

bone  beyond  his  reach,’  like  a  '’dissatl'^o'i"'  I  f'’’’  some 

seinhty,  moanin-  and  mourniiif^  over  1  iftootl  l!f’’ 
in;;  chain,  preventing  him  from  iK-i,  I-  i  ‘  ^ 

ajion  his  errands  of  mischief  (Some "  a  "•  /'“'""b'l'  Kurojie, 
pnncipal  knowledge  is  .K^ed  fo"  ^  '^hisj 

'Iny,  suppose  that  'it  is  oiilv  Avithii.  tl  of  tho 

Pajiacy  has  conic  to  such  a  li-iss  of  recent  years  that  tho 

take  down  an V  historv,  and  tliev  ?**“"**'’;  lot  them 

I-oon  the  great  pest  of’  Knropo^t;  ,  ”*  f 

overy  little  State;  sowii,..  tlie ' see. Is'^  f  '^^'■'<0  in 

'-nropean  jirinces.  The  Instl.rv  of  the'p  '^otween  all 

iiiassof  filth  and  putridity  whose  root  °  ‘'1*'“'^  n  mountainous 

mfoet  every  atmosphere  of  every  lamh'md^f't'l"'''^'™'" 

are  outraged  because  ^:llo•l■md  will  ..  I  ' . '  i‘^  niomcnt  I'apists 

J’opal  *lu..g(a.ns  !  t  .dA^  'T1 

j'lagues  Avhich  SAVeep  OA-erthc”holA-Citv  fr  ii*  *  **'  “‘“o^mas  and 
Us  Avails :  because,  in  a  word,  J’rotest  ii.t  ,y"\  “‘/‘'““PnK'ni  around 
kagland,  Avill  not  stretch  ti'iril.  '  i  ’ ‘'-'^•'ommunicafed 

of  the  imbecile  ami  mnei  •  kL  ‘V  ‘1'^'  tottering 

tiara  id  .sovereignty  upon  its  brazen  br.nv!*"* 

an  anomaly;  hi  neithei^ 

juiost,  or  his  country.  If  lie  is  mu  Pinisclf  or  his 

“mse  t  beyond  the  pale  .,f  oomitiw  ’;-''”;’“t“"..st,  he  places 
(ho  Popn  and  lio  f]  ,**  ^  i^^iiglaiid  to 

purpose  of  insulting  the  (iueen— if  t7‘'"  ”’1”*^’  ^'’P‘’  the 

toinptible  fur  such  a  cliar-m  or  7  ’'‘■t."'cie  not  even  too  con- 

t"o  liigh  to  be  touched  bv  such  briv-7  ”**\u*^  sovereign 

the  flillowing  li  t  6  noti  fi  ,m  1  ^V‘  ’’‘'"‘lom 

•luiieo'lth  last:—  ‘  of  tho  Ihldrl,  of 

in  tins  j‘ournaUh,.thirift77o]^  d'lostion  Avas  first  di.scu.ssod 

;-a.sio.is  11.0  J.oaltl.  o,  ‘tlio  ]>i;  . '•‘■"“kfasts  on  SJ 

of  t.'uee. .  So  ,1  utS  ,7.;i'"'Po-.<'  '>ofore  oraft!:  ' t l  o 

■'Ppcars  to  U.S  that  to  ..II  , .  t^t'aHcs  I/mgdale,  and  it. 

£.“r  ;:ri’  r; 
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coiuproiiiiso,  or  lor  the  diseovery  of  any  expedient  by  ^vllicll  llio  dilh- 
culty  ini;4ht  be  avoided.  We  liave  always  adliered  to  the  opinion^ 
whieh  we  believe  to  bo  the  opinion  ot  the  vast  majority  ot  I'aij^'lisli 
(’atholics,  that,  thoretically  and  in  principle,  there  is  no  r(»()ni  fur 
«lonbt  that,  if  the  two  toasts  are  to  be  drunk  on  the  same  occasion,  the 
liealth  of  the  lli*ad  of  the  Church  ouj'ht  to  have  ]»rocedence  over  the 
health  of  the  Head  of  the  State.  The  spiritual  Sovereign  uuglit  to 
take  precedence  of  the  temi)oral  Sovereign. 

‘As  liuig  as  theni  was  any  reasonable  hope  of  avoiding  any  conlliot 
of  opinion  or  pmctice  before  the  Protestant  public  on  a  matter  so  deli- 
eat«*,  w«'  would  have  bt‘en  glad  to  see  any  course  adopted  that  involved 
no  siicritice  of  princij)le. 

‘  And,  after  all,  it  is  with  that  siime  Catholic  public  that  the  decision 
rests.  They  mjuire  the  Popi^’s  health  to  be  the  lirst  toast  ])roj)osed 

these  occiisions,  and  are  not  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  any  other 
arrangement  Put  we  take  it  that  ^Mr.  J^ingtlale’s  speech  and  the 
prat  tiee  observed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Dejeuner  last  wt*ek,  will  bo 
liidtl  to  liave  finally  settled  the  rule  that  on  public;  occasions,  when 
Cathcdics  give  toasts  and  drink  healths,  the  lirst  toast  on  the  list  must 
be  His  Holini'ss  the  Pojk*.  Pniformity  of  ]>ractice  on  these  occasions 
is  extremely  desiralde.  Xo  other  order  would  bi‘  ajjproved  of,  or,  wo 
belii've,  tolerated  by  the  majority  of  those-  who  attend  on  these 
tH*c:isions  ;  and,  therefon*,  we  trust  that  the  doubt  has  been  raised  fur 
the  last  time.* 

Thus,  those  inoii  place  thoinselvos  beinuith  tlio  shadow  of  that 
4*onstitutioii  of  civil  Jind  religious  libortv  they  have  uniformly 
resisU'd,  except  for  their  own  ])urpos(‘S,  for  the  very  ])urpose  of 
sujjplanting  it  and  breaking  up  its  foundations.  L(‘t  men  sneer 
at  Protestant  Alliances  as  they  will,  andlSaturday  Keviewers  bring 
all  tlie  light  artillery  of  their  insolence  and  persiflage,  wc  must 
maintain  tliat  lioiiie,  in  Kngland,  needs  watching  and  circum¬ 
venting,  even  in  our  midst.  With  light  and  opinion  all  abroad, 
she  is  miscliievous,  and  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  dangerous.  She 
is  first  an  annoyance,  then  a  nuisance,  at  last  a  curse. 

^  ery  amusing  indeed  is  the  arrogance  of  Pome.  Even  Dr. 
Planning,  in  Kngland,  liaving  received  some  Paiglisli  education, 
and  living  beneath  the  protecting  shadow  of  our  country  and  free¬ 
dom,  has,  wo  will  say,  nor  do  we  mean  it  offensively,  tlie  audacious 
impudence  to  talk  thus : — 

‘  (  an  you  liml  tho  Christianity  of  the  world  anywhere  cxec])t  as 
identified  with  that  one  great  world- wide  organization  the  centre  of 
which  is  Home,  lake  Home  out  of  the  world,  and  where  is  Chris- 
fondom  lake  away  the  one  nniversal  Homan  (*hurch,  and  1  ask 
yon  where  is  (  hristianity  ?  Then  if  the  history  of  (*hristianity  is 
the  history  of  the  C  hristian  Church,  what  is  tho  history  of  tlic 
Christian  Chuixdi,  but  the  history  of  the  Holv  See?  And  further 
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liistorv  of  the  Pontitts.  It  is  not  the  material  seat  whether  of  bronze 
or  of  "stone,  tliat  may  bo  grumbled  into  dust,  tliat  constitutes  the 
seat  e»f  IVter.  It  is  not  the  person,  it  is  the  man,  it  is  the  successor 
of  Peter,  it  is  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  that  constitutes  tlio  Holy 
See;  and  tlie  liistorv  of  the  Holy  See  is  the  history  of  a  succession 
of  men,  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  more,  who  link  us  now  with  the 
day  when  “The  Word  was  made  ilesh  ”  and  visible  anioni^  mankind 
— that  long  line  of  living  witnesses,  and  of  supreme  Pontiffs  who 
have  ruled  the  world.  1  say,  then,  the  history  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
history  of  the  Church,  the  history  of  civilization,  is  the  history  of  the 
Pontiffs.  1  wiil  ask  you  are  there  princes,  ]ihilosophers,  statesmen, 
or  con(|uerors,  who  have  contributed  to  Christian  Purope  what  l^eo 
I  he  Great,  Gregory  the  (ircat,  Gregory  the  \M1.,  Gregory  XI., 
Innocent  111.,  Alexander  111.,  Sixtus  \\,  and  Pius  V.  contributed  f 
The  worst  that  can  bi^  said  is  this,  that  in  that  line  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  smireiiie  Pontiffs,  there  have  bemi  a  few  who  have 
descended  to  the  level  of  temjioral  sovereigns  !  but  except  those  few, 
they  have  been  the  illuminators,  and  the  legisl.ators,  and  the  rulers, 
ami  the  civilizers,  and  creators,  of  that  fabric  of  the  civil  order, 
under  the  shelter  of  which  we  live.’ 

In  the  little  tractate,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
hi'ad  of  this  article,  the  author,  Frank  Fairplay,  is  not  ashamed 
to  talk  of  the  contributions  of  Home  to  civilization !  AVe  are 
far  from  thinking  that  the  jdienoniena  of  the  age  we  call  civiliza¬ 
tion  arc  all  so  purely  benefictmt  that  they  have  not  their  adultera¬ 
tions.  Jkit  the  mischief  of  the  ]*a])al  system  is,  that  it  is  all 
adulteration ;  it  is  all  rottenness.  Wlu're  is  the  civilization  ^ 
Is  it  in  the  universal  mendacity  of  th(‘  otHcials  of  the  Fa{)al 
States,  where,  as  a  tradesman  said  to  Airs.  Gn'tton,  rubbing  his 
fore  and  middle  finger  against  his  thumb,  ‘  .V  little  of  this  does 
cv(Tvthing  ’  ?  Is  that  civilization  where  all  is  in  confusion  '' 
‘  All  is  falling  to  ])ieces.  Signora  ;  who  can  wonder  at  it  ^  ’  The 
reason  has  many  times  been  givcm  by  the  Italians  themselves — 
‘  We  are  governed  by  men  who  have  no  chihlnm.  ’  Ami  it 
has  b(‘en  said,  the  definition  some  one  gave  of  a  satyr,  or  the 
god  Alarsyas,  is  good  for  these  monks — ‘  He’s  a  (diristian  a-toj>, 
and  all  animal  helow/  ^  As  long  as  we  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  J^ope  we  shall  never  be  more  than  a  nation  of  buffoons,  o{)era 
dancers,  singers,  tiddlers,  priests,  and  slaves.’  Is  tliat  civilization 
where  monks  and  nuns  meet  the  traveller  wherever  he  directs 
his  steps  ?  or  Trappists,  holding  no  communion  of  sjieech  except 
hy  permission  of  the  superior,  save  on  the  three  grc'.at  festivals  of 
the  year,  and  never  bevond  the  walls  of  the  convent  ;  surrender- 
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slirinos,  tlio  ceiling  blackened  with  the  smoko  ot  many  lamps 
|>orp(‘tiially  burning ;  the  walls  covered  with  j)lat('s  ut  silver,  or 
gilded  ami  wrought  l)as-roliets,  or  coarsu  brick- work,  worn  by  the 
kisses  per) K'tually  pressed  on  it Or,  is  this  a  mark  ol' civilization, 
as  we  ojK'ii  these  pagt'S  and  looking  within  lind  the  priestly  vest¬ 
ments  of  silver  brocade,  the  silver  statuetts,  the  saints’  erueitixes, 
the  church  vessels,  the  lu'cklaces,  the  gold  chains,  the  rings, 
brooches,  watches,  cups,  tlagons,  silver  hearts,  the  gem  which 
sjiarkleil  on  a  prince’s  finger,  the  coral  pendants  (d‘  a  poor  peasant, 
given  for  the  last  year’s  vintage  Is  civilization  inoving  the 
fingers  of  those  j)our  nuns,  wasting  away  their  swc'et  life,  working 
the  costly  alb  of  fine  white  linen,  with  its  exquisite  designs,  and 
its  dee])  flounces  of  magnificent  ])oint  lace,  so  envied  by  all  the 
ladies  when  tin*  priest  walks  in  ])roeession  ;  or  the  stole,  with  its 
texture  of  cloth  of  silvt'r  almost  (‘oneealcd  by  the  raised 
(‘inbroidery  of  g(>ld  y  1  )oes  civilization  retire  modestly  to  Italian 
states,  villages, cities, smaller  towns — J ioretLO,for  instance,  ‘V>  here,’ 
says  th('  Knglishwoman  in  Italy,  ‘  the  sinister  aspects  of  ilio 
men  give  a  clue  to  innumerable  robberies  in  the  neigbourhood ; 
and  whia-e,  in  tlu‘  town,  sli])shod  women,  their  liiur  malted  and 
dis(‘oloured,  and  laggars  in  every  stage  of  misery,  blind,  ])alsicd, 
and  maimed  ;  s(]ualid  children,  lean  fighting  dogs,  and  portly 
j)riests,  and  dirty  ])ilgrinis,  with  scallop-shell  and  staff,  ])leasantlv 
lieset  the  curious  and  wonder-smitten  wanderer’s  way ’ 

Austria  has  lovi'd  Home — Home  has  loved  Austria.  The 
two  beloveds  are  worthy  of  each  other.  The  .Vustrian 
])ollc(‘man  takes  from  the  scholar  a  book — ‘  All,  Signori,  Avhat 
is  this i"’ — ‘A  book  with  the  jiortrait  of  a  man  with  a  b(*ard.’ 
‘Do  you  not  know  that  lu'ards  are  rejniblican  and  are  forbidden’' ’ 
‘Signori,  I  am  not  answerable  for  beard  or  jiortrait;  this  is  a 
historical  romance  ;  the  man  is  represent(‘d  in  the  costume  of  tlio 
times  ;  then  (‘viay  man  wore  a  beard.’  Vain  excuse,  it  only 
rouses  the  wrath  of  the  policeman;  tears  the  portrait  out  of  the 
book ;  and  takes  anotlu'r — alas,  another  jiortrait,  and  hero 
another.  ‘Oh,  but  this  is  suspicious;  Ids  jiajiers  must  bo  ex¬ 
amined.’  The  jioliceman  being  ignorant,  how  can  it  end  Why, 
in  six  inonths  in  a  wretched  dungeon ;  and  the  man,  to  the  day 
of  his  liberation  or  his  death,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  his  im- 
nrisoumemt,  only  glad  to  escajie,  and  not  disjiosed  to  bo  nice  in 
bis  impiirii's.  Ihev  have  no  civilization;  the  amazing  wealth  of 
soil  is  un(h‘velo]icd — of  manhood  is  unused  and  untried — of  the 
splendours  ot  art  is  locked  safely  in  the  coffers  of  the  Church. 
And  there  is  a  connection  between  bodily  filthiness  and  jihvsical. 
1  he  subjects  of  the  I’ajiacv  are,  jicrhajis,  the  most  unclean  peojilo 
in  Kurojie  jierhajis  on  the  earth.  The  Cossacks  of  the  steeps; 
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the  Arabs  of  the  dessert,  are  not  so  „nelean  fl.n 
unclean,  they  are  stiidlouslv  tiltlu-  ev.ni  i,  f/  '  '  “"b 

cleanliness.  ‘Are  vou  ill,  Shn,,,,:.,’-  ,,.,1, ,  I  ‘*1"  <" 

i:nf,dish  lady  asks  foV  the  eonvei  ei  ’  "  S  ?  /‘“‘'"'lant  when  a„ 

™.  In.,  .lie  n„ei,y,  „c  ■f..c,„,„„ 

'Veil  tl..,.,  if  y„„  „  'i  'f ,  I  r'“'P:“ 

Till.  i„,iv  ’  I,,,,!  .  '"I'l'  «iiii«  iiiiii.  ill  ti,,, 

(Iissoiit  fi’oin  sucli  ji  iiiodn  of*  f.,].:  *  •  ^  aiul  jilso  ]k'1' 

-Marche.sa  does  so ;  .r  -1  „  ‘ ‘I"''  ‘  Ah,  well 

ia  hroth.’  ‘IS’,,.’  <  WVI  'a;"th-we  hafhe  thj  hahv 

It  hy  water  A  little  weak  hroth— 'f'ai’.t  sjiod 
int  .skimmed  off,  it  softens  and  i.ouris  es  tT'r 
milk  waim  (nail  the  cow  ho  .••irf'C.,  c  1  ■  ''"'5  a  little 

a«;  la>l.cless ;  ai.,1  thev  i;rivo  ih  "  r  P'-l-lo 

‘They  are  a ;,uee,  sed  '  ^h /  r 

"I  them  (decidedly  not  hvdronathic)  hut  h '^7“’  ‘‘  '‘""il'er 

•aal  the  father  said,  ‘  thaVs  eOil.’. 'h  mZ  "-as  known, 

"  cast  that  as  an  imjmtalion  noon  one  ,.1'.,  / 7'"'’"’ 

''Inch  IS  (leculeilly  national.’  •  l.i.s.s  ol  the  community 

"'e  are  not  '''itnindhd^' country, 
ft  is  not  a  .nmstion  to  he  settled  in  a  hrrith  *  f|ac.stion. 

at  «e  must  allow  no  fictitious  symnatliv  #  \  a  dilficnitv. 
know  what  llonu-  is  in  our  midst  '  si  ^  aside.  'W',, 

Restrained  l)v  law  -nu].  '  ‘  7, '''’cs  not  .shine  h.ifore  our 
anil  to  hehavo  resnectalilv  'md  "’"‘I’''.*''*  •’**  'lecent  and  clean 

'•''•■n  here  she  knows  how  f.^iurst  Ar 

;'T;''’>c  ot  m  that  wav.amlL,....:,  '..,r'‘''  "hat  .she  is 


'■'•anes  of  the  I'.,  .,/  "  ''imi  tho.se  aees  whe.V  ) 

E'ltdal'k 

;  !'nnn.stratiouof  Jiarratelli  the'snV  ^  uV 

i-  'Ss "  '"“1  •  t’=»-‘j“-al  nt  aS!  '^'hi’.  ' 

iulr-m’.  ‘I"'*  '-Cfc'h'cd  from  a  family  he  .  It  i' 

l‘c  was  an  utter  reyolutiohist ;  e t  s 

>  out*  01  a  com- 
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niittec  chargod  with  tlio  levyinji;  a  tax  on  tho  aristocuuy  ;  Ins 
private  life  was  eminently  scandalous  ;  he  tneke(l  a  woman  ot  her 
wealth,  whom  he  seducisl  from  her  husband.  She  made  over  to 
him  her  i.r-.m-rtv,  and  he  left  her  to  die  in  destitution  ;  lor  this 
no  lod-'e  of  Freemasons  would  receive  him,  hut  the  (  liurcli  of 
Itonie  did  not  sc-orn  the  outcast.  He  was  a  spy  in  Austria  m 
1810  •  he  was  iirotected  hv  Austria  because  he  remained  taitliful 
to  till’  principles  of  public  order.  And  these  arc  the  nuai  who 
maintuiii  order,  and  this  is  the  order  they  do  maintain.  W  e  do 
not  change  on  all  the  men  of  Uome  this  horrible  treason  a<;aiiist 
the  holiest  ri}j;hts  of  man.  Coiisalvi  has  not  received  M't  the 
honour  he  desi'rves.  Ah!  hut  Koine  can  better  appreciate  a 
Karratelli  or  an  .Vntonelli  than  a  Coiisalii. 

In  the  li^ht  of  all  this,  what  shall  we  call  the  l  ope  but  an 
Abbot  of  Misruh' ;  a  very  unfortunate  Abbot,  since  it  is  no  (  lirist- 
mas  iraiiie  now  to  him,  but  still  a  mummery  :  and  m  the  h^btol 
Jill  this,  wliciv  aiul  how  is  it  to  oiul ;  tlio  cluuij^o  is  (oiiHiii^,  is 
luM-e  ;  ill  Uoino  the  is  colliipsod,  hut  in  the  I'veiit  of  lliat 

entirt'  dissolution  of  the  eonnection  of  the  Tein])onil  IViwers  ot 
Koine,  what  will  he  the  result*:'  Is  it  (luite  eertain  that  Home 
will  really  even  then  he  wejikened  ‘r"  AVe  confess  our  whole  htipi's 
aiv  in  freedom.  In  Turin  all  is  alive ;  there  is  free  conversation, 
somethin^^  more  than  the  MhI  (jf  a  new  siiipjer,  or  the  apotheosis 
of  a  new  sjiint.  Polities,  provineijil  reforms,  vast  public  works,  new 
huildinp^s  rising  instead  ot  grass-grown  streets  aiul  dceayi'd  palaces ; 
the  hammers  of  the  workmen  are  ringing ;  no  studies  of  artistir 
mendjieity,  or  van-footed  triars,  intantile  filth,  and  Ix'ggais  on 
a.'^.ses  ;  tlu'  children  arc  sent  to  schools,  and  friars  jire  su]>pressed-- 
(‘iigagi'd  in  jireaching,  t'ducation,  or  visiting  the  sick.  All  tins 
has  heendone  in  fen  yearn.  Here  agriculture  and  art,  the  plouj^li 
and  the  wine-press,  butter,  churns,  honey,  wjix,  hehiyes,  cheeses, 
wheat,  corn,  sausages  jind  luiins,  inaccaroni,  vermicelli,  mipN 
stars,  halls,  chocohite,  preserved  fruits,  stejiin  engines,  models  of 
shipping,  hvdniulics,  sewing-machines,  beds,  surgical  instrumeiils, 
clocks  and  wjitches,  canons,  mortars,  cliemical  products,  gliu^s, 
earthenware,  silk  in  every  stjige,  djiimisk  ot  Syria,  giuino  ot  (  ham- 
hi'rry,  the  thret'-piled  velvet  of  Genoa,  woollen  stuff,  cotton  stutl, 
carpets,  paper,  hemp,  cordage,  carnages,  hjirness,  embroidery,  and 
tine  carving — all  this  is  owing  to  Count  Carour,  AVhen  he  came 
into  power,  sin'enteen  kilometres  (two  thirds  of  an  English  mile) 
of  railway  were  com  plete<l ;  in  180S,one  thousand,  besides  other  lines 
in  ])rogress ;  yet  there  an'  tiiily  5,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  the 
State,  and  these  burdened  with  expenses.  Of  course  these  iimo- 
vations  are  mourned  over,  hut  well*  may  they  love  Victor  Emina* 
iiuel,  and  we  will  add,  well  mav  Rome  hate  Cavour. 


m 
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Tho  Aunltjhiij  is  fiml  of  liOhir. 


When  ^Fr.  Artlinr  was  in  Italy,  ho  says  one  of  tho  last  men 
•  with  whom  ho  talkc'd  in  Bolo^ia,  looking  out  of  an  eye  where 
consumption  gleamed,  said,  ‘  Sir,  thk  Almighty  is  tirkd  of 
Rome.’  Yes,  God  and  man  are  tired  of  Home. 

VIII. 

NOTES  or  THE  MONTH. 

I  N  tho  literary  history  of  the  month,  wo  have  no  saddre  event 
to  record  than  the  death  of  !Mrs.  Elizabeth  IJrowning.  This 
(listin^iiislu‘d  woman  was  one  of  the  chief  ministers  to  tho  holiest 
and  Ix'st  feelings  of  the  heart.  She  was  a  Chi’istian  poet  in  the 
highest,  purest,  and  best  sense,  and  the  greatest  poet  woman  has 
product'd  in  this  country.  Whether  she  had  achieved  the  highest 
slie  could  achieve  on  earth,  humanly,  rcmiains  a  (piestion.  Slu' 
has  (lone  much  for  us.  In  her  verse  there  is  no  faultless  bc'auty. 
Whilst  she  was  accustomed  to  the  higlu'st  forms  of  art,  she  was 
too  intmit  upon  her  own  ('oncoptions  to  seek  to  attain  to  .the  ])olish 
of  tho  perfect.  Few  of  the  verses  of  the  greatest  masters  contain 
more  exceptional  rhymes  and  straiiunl  measures — and  th(*re  is  no 
writer  from  whom  we  would  so  willingly  and  uncomplaingly  n'- 
(‘(‘ive  them  however  tlawcxl.  Tho  news  of  her  death  shockcnl  us 
lik(‘  the  unexpected  death  of  a  beloved  friend.  Her  works  have 
Ik'ch  as  dear  to  us  as  the  most  inward  talkings  of  friendshij)  and 
communion.  She  has  not  the  wonderful  and  comphding  toiudi  of 
Ti'unyson.  Who-  Jias but  she  gave  us  inon'  and  carriixl  us  farther. 
Ih'i’  works  had  more  Christian  expc'ricnce ;  th(‘y  testify  to  tin* 
Saviour  ;  and  of  scmie  things  in  her  vers(‘s  it  is  iinpossibh‘  that 
eulogy  can  go  too  far — the  rhyme  of  the  M)uch(\ss  ^lay,'  the  ‘Lay 
ot‘tb(‘  Brown  Rosary,’  ‘  Isabel’s  (diild,’ — but  it  is  folly  to  mention 
single  ])oems,  wlu're,  in  every  individual,  there  are  such  chords 
that  not  to  teel  is  to  be  cut  otl‘  from  tbe  gift  of  that  knowledge  and 
sorrow  which  (X)nstitute  the  highest  sympathies.  In  the  death  of 
iliis  belovc'd  woman  the  soitonv  is  like  that  we  feel  in  the  (l(?ath 
of  some  dear  minister  who  has  been  the  stay  and  tea(;her  of  tin* 
heart,  from  whose  sorrows  and  knowledge  we  have  learnt  our  b(*st 
lessons.  W(*  can  only  apply  to  her  the  language  with  which  she 
closes  her  ‘  Dream  of  Ihjets  ’  : — 

‘  Glory  to  God — to  God  she  salth  ; 

Knowlcdoo  by  suttcring  eiitcrctli, 

A  ml  life  i.s  j)orfectcd  by  death.’ 


2.‘i8  Xofri^  of  the  ^lonfh. 

At  an  early  period  of  her  life,  !Mrs.  llrowiiiiig  was  a  inomlor 
of  a  Congregational  (^hureli ;  and  the  whole  tone  oi  her  r(‘ligiou< 
knowledg(*  and  ex])erienco  is  of  the  order  we  expect  Iroiu  tie 
highest  of  our  ministers. 

/  lOXGUKOATIOXALISTS  have  lost  one  of  aii. order  of  men 
\ }  whom  they  can  little  attord  to  S])are  in  !Mr.  Ihos.  J^liiit,  of 
Leeds.  Jie  was  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  taste,  a  collector 
of  valuable  pictures,  and  to  him  was  given  the  honour  of  pur- 
chasing  Holman  Hunt’s  greatest  vindic.atioii  of  the  Ih’e-liapliaelitc 
(bK*trines  of  art,  the  ‘  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.’  Xot 
merely,  however,  in  the  world  of  art,  hut  in  the  world  ot  hooks 
his  knowledge  was  sound  and  extensive.  ^Ir.  I’lint  was  a  deacon 
of  Fast  Parade  (’ongregational  (’hureh  ;  and  we  dei*})ly  regret  the 
loss  from  our  ranks  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  unites  faithfulness 
to  the  convictions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  with  homage  to 
those  rt‘iining  arts  which  it  has  been  su])])os(‘d  it  is  tlu^  ])eeuliar 
j>rovinee  of  more  despotic,  societies  to  encourage.  ^Ir.  Pliiit  was 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  His  muniticeiice  was  indulged 
not  only  in  his  tasti's  of  art  but  in  his  general  large  liberality. 

riHlFUF  is  still  living  at  Pirkenhead  one  of  the  pioneers  of  tlic 
\  long  protracted  ( ’hurch-  Rate  war.  Thirty  years  ago  a  demand 
was  made  upon  him  for  lOid.  He  nd’usi'd  to  ])ay.  The  case  came 
on  for  trial  in  the  Jurlesiastical  Court,  was  twice  referred  to  York, 
and  onc(‘  to  the  (Queen’s  Ikmch,  lasted  six  years  and  a-half,  and  was 
ilnally  decided  against  the  rate.  Fach  side  had  to  defray  its  own 
costs;  the  vict»)r  saved  his  10  ^d.,  and  had,  with  his  friends,  to 
pay  .l*l,10(b  and  their  o])])onenis  were  mulcted  in  .1*1,500.  Tuc 
judge',  the  Right  Woi>hi])ful  (i.  H.  Vernon,  Fsq.,  and  chanecllur, 
admitted  that  the  ])rotracted  discussion  of  the  (juestion  had  thrown 
so  much  light  ujmui  the  law  of  Church  Rates,  that  he  had  at  last 
given  a  decision  the  reverse  of  that  which  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  proceedings  he  should  have  ])ronounced.  In  the  course  of  this 
struggle,  Mr.  George  (’raven — the  abolitionist  leader — according 
to  the  to.stimony  of  the  late  ^Ir.  F.  Haines,  ‘  sutfered  all  the  abuso 
which  a  heated  and  revengeful  party  could  lieap  upon  him  ;  he  wa>' 
assaulted,  insultt'd,  perst'cuted;  his  goods  were  seized,  and  he  hail 
t»>r  a  b'ligth  ot  time,  with  others,  the  terrors  of  the  Foclesiastioal 
(  ourt  hanging  over  his  head ;  luit  all  could  not  tui’ii  him  from  hh 
.straightforward  pursuit  of  justice ;  he  persevered  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report,  without  fear  or  favour.’  To  thes) 
early  cbam])i()ns  of  religious  liberty,  the  Xonconformists  ot  tlir 
pre.sent  day  are  under  iiitinite  obligations,  and  it  is  ho})ed  that 
111  the  (. hurch-Rate  battle  still  j)endiiig  among  us,  the  sons  ^'’ill 
not  prove  unworthy  of  their  .sires. 


The  Church  J^afcs  — The  Tie. 
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But  if  tlio  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
n‘jc‘ctin^  by  tlie  casting  vote  of  tlie  Speakt'r — wlio  unquestionably 
straineif  his  |)rorop:ativc — the  Cliurcli-Uate  Abolition  Jlill,, should 
occlusion  disappointment  or  chagrin  to  some  who  are  opposed  to 
Kstablishments,  it  should  be  reviewed  by  every  real  friend  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland  with  even  greater  misgiving.  If  that  Church 
\v('ro  only  content  to  emi)loy  her  vast  resources  of  ])iety,  weidth, 
and  j)restige,  for  the  accom])lishment  of  a  s])iritual  work  ;  to  direct 
the  eiK'rgies  of  a  (h'vout  and  active  ministry  in  the  spread  (>f 
Christian  trutli,  iind  the  exliibition  of  Cdiristian  love,  and  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  tlie  laity  in  works  of  piety  and  bmievolence, 
men  would  regard  leniently  the  faults  of  her  system  ;  her  social 
status  would  give  lustre  to  her  career;  tlu' lines  of  demarcation 
between  herself  and  Nonconformists  would  he  silently  obliterated; 
she  would  win  the  admiration,  and  disarm  the  hostility  of  foes, 
and  would  gradually  absorb  into  her  ever-widening  communion 
multitudes  who  now  stand  aloof  in  coldness  or  in  hate. 

Instead  of  this,  she  sele(‘ts  another  course.  True,  many  ol  her 
ministers  and  laity  combine  with  members  of  otlun*  communities  in 
catholic  and  aggressive  eiforts  ;  hut  as  a  Church,  and  in  lu'r  great 
public  acts,  she  prefi'rs  to  hi'  animated  by  a  ditferent  spirit.  She 
discards  the  amenities  oi‘  Christian  charity,  in  order  to  exercise 
jiolitical  dominancy.  She  spurns  the  fri'e  gift  of  Christian 
liberality,  in  order  to  wring  even  a  smaller  amount  from  the  hand 
of  the  conscientious  dissenter,  and  will  dare  to  lay  the  exaction 
uj)()n  the  altar  of  Him  who  has  said,  ‘  1  hate  robbery  for  burnt 
ohering.’  She  nurture's  sceptics  and  papists  in  lier  ministry,,  rather 
than  incur  the  remotest  danger  to  lu'r  ill-gotten  gains.  She 
goes  out  of  her  way  to  affix  the  stigma  of  subjection  ujion  other 
communities.  She  (‘onsents  to  become  the  to<d  of  jxditical  parties 
if  by  any  means  they  may  be  induced  to  support  her  political 
pretensions. 

And  is  this  the  cjireer  which  a  religious  community  can  covet  ? 
t)nthe  contrary,  is  not  the  history  of  the  Kstablishment  a  long 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  declaration  of  the  illustrious  (kivoiir  Y 
‘The  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  jiower  has  always  and 
everywhere  been  a  source  of  evil.’  The  political  alliance  of  the 
(diurch  gives  her  political  importance  ;  her  power  to  levy  tribute 
upon  dissenters  is  the  evidence  of  her  sectarian  dominancy ; 
her  ability  to  reject  the  most  just  rights  of  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  generally  and  particularly  to  coerce  them,  is  doubt¬ 
less  gratifying  to  the  intolerance  that  uses  it ;  but  are  these  things 
which  good  men  may  be  su])j)osed  to  value,  or  powers  they  can 
i'Xi'rcise  with  impunity  Y  And  in  return  slu^  has  her  nnvard.  She 
eri'iites  (‘uemii's  where  she  might  have  friends.  She  makes  the 


of  ihc  Mouth. 

trlbuto  slic  thiH  (obtains  to  bo  sullenly  surroinlerod  as  an  extortion. 
She  leaves  a  sense  of  injustice  ranklinu;  in  the  bosoms  ot  other 
xvis.‘  mnlable  men,  who  are  indi-nant  that  thiw  are  comp(*lW 
to  aid  in  the  disseminaticm  of  doctrines  which  they  loathe.  She 
awakens  a  spirit  <d‘  resistance,  and  even  ot  resentment  in  those 
whom  she  insults  with  her  arro^ance.^  She  is  thi^  promoter  of 
social  caste,  and  of  religious  animosities  throughout  the  land. 
Her  vestries  are  the  scenes  of  strife,  and  her  very  sanctuaries  are 
to  multitudes  the  land-marks  of  intolerance.  She  compels  men  to 
band  themselves  togetluT,  animated  by  a  sense  ot  common  in¬ 
justice  to  vindicate  their  rights.  She  brings  ivhgion  into  cim- 
tempt ;  makes  it  the  hutt  of  infidels  and  the  laughing-stock  oi 
fools.  And  while  thus  doing  wrong  to  others,  she  wrongs  hor- 
.solf.  In  order  to  he  a  political  (diiirch  she  loses  that  wlucli  dii- 
would  most  value  woiv  she  simply  religious. 

Let  not  the  last  episode  of  the  Church-Uate  battle  be  misumlcr- 
stood.  Idle  clerical  party  have  expri'ssed  tludr  alarm  of  tlir 
Lilx'ration  Society,  and  have  won  a  momentary  victory  ;  and  Mr. 

I )’ Israeli  has  avenged  his  chdeat  on  the  budget,  ami  shown  liis 
hate  of  the  (iovernment  and  of  Liberal  ])rincii)les.  lint  the  very 
intiaisity  of  the  excitement  with  which  the  vote  of  the  Hoits(‘  was 
attended,  showed  how  deep  a  hold  the  (piestion  has  taken  (>t  the 
mind  of  the  public,  and  of  rarliament.  ddie  manner  in  which  the 
debate  dri'W  to  a  close — the  studied  exhibition  of  pea(*etiil  aign* 
— the  temjHT  of  the  House  which  had  grown  too  exciti'd  to 
reason — the  extreme  curiosity  to  know  the  ri'sults  ot  what  all 
h'lt  to  be  a  critical  division — the. breathless  stillness  with  wliicli  a 
House  of  memhers  listened,  Ihile  the  Sjieaker,  almost  over¬ 
mastered  by  his  own  nervousness  at  his  unusual  position,  dt'leiuleil 
liis  yoti« — ^the  hubbub  of  the  Clergy  in  the  lobbies,  who  could 
scarcely  hi*  restrained,  even  by  the  Serjeant-at-arms — the  warn¬ 
ings  iiow  anxiously  tendered  by  tlicnr  friends  to  the  jiro-rate 
party  that  thev  show  a  conciliatory  s])irit :  all  these  are  ('videiices 
of  the  strength  of  convi(‘tion  aiurfei'ling  with  which  the  (piestion 
is  rcgard('d,  and  that  a  mere  casting-vote  ot  a  Speaker  can  do 
nothing  for  its  settlement.  This  rejection  of  3lr.  Tri'lawiu  s  mea¬ 
sure  cannot  release  either  Liberal  Churchmen  or  Noncontorinist'' 
from  their  obligatmiis,  and  will  not  relax  theur  exertions.  Hif* 
sjiirit,  that  thirty  years  ago  led  to  the  rejection  ot  an  unjust  ex¬ 
action  of  only  lO;^d.  at  a  cost  of  £l,ltM),  will  not  he  (pienclied  b}  ^ 
temporary  Parliamentary  reverse.  AVe  may  have  powertul  eiiomic^ 
to  contend  with  ;  but  the  rights  we  claim  cannot  he  ultiiuateb 
withheld  in  order  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  Tories  or  the  interests 
of  bigots.  Oiiis  is  the  eternal  cause  of  justici^  between  man  and 
man,  and  of  conscience  Unween  man  and  (iod. 


S'  ^ 
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T  ORD  RUSSELL  bids  fUrewoII  to  the  Ifouso  of  Com- 

L  mous  but  not  to  tho  nunio  by  wbiol.  lu-  l.us  boco.no  bum" 
an, I  b)  winch  he  has  won  the  snitituJe  of  tho  country 
cspocmllyof  tlie  f^nds  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  m';  J 
glad  to  hn.l  now  the  mnne  of  Russell  retained  by  Etlo  in  £ 
peerage;  .t  is  a  name  o  which  the  peerage  may  ^^,11  be  pro 
It  IS  a  ques  ion  of  no  s  ight  difficulty  of  .solutioi,  ivhat  placrn  y 
R  assigmed  to  him  ,n  history.  Uo  has  without  a  que.i  n  Zn 
sitlerahlo  admiiiistrativo  abilitv*  Iio  li-w  li.a  i  i* 

Peel  and  I'alineivtiio  II  •  ' '  be-' gri'at  contemporarie.s, 

1  cu  .111(1  I  alnieiston.  lie  is  wanting  in  the  audacity  of  the  last 
and  tho  iiiaiiriianiiuitv  of  tlw*  •  ]»i»  >  4.1**  1  ^ 

tli('  noooss  irv  tirtlrJ  W  that  ulsdoiii  'which  traiisconds 

fai  tranwn  'bohii  Itiissidl 

MI  llaIl^t(.ll^^^ either  liis  docoaisod  or  liviTicr  ri\'.i]  \ii  i-i*  i 

won.  boiiouis  ha\ c  iieyer  been  more  well  and  virtuously 

I  of  fdllrs'^H  *^'^**^  terminated — as,  of  course,  such  a  piece 

lib  Tim!  m!!* '-diet  for'  il ;. 
his  possession  of  the  oHt  'V^  U'"H:«>ist,  is  no  disipialification  for 
•^^su.t  01^0  b  1  ‘‘‘7  but  that  he  is  a 

and  the  admirei7if  t*'  i  1*.“'  le'  ing  editor  of  .Jesuit  work.s, 

=*tt'air.  T  u  Xmirt".  iT"'  ‘ 

com--,.  ,  "*l't  to  obtain  a  v.a-dict  against  .Mr.  jiird  was  of 

public  (JiiiLf'*  t’tl''"''i'  i"",'>'‘'R  Ib^'  exjiressiim  of 

‘•all  our  readei-  t.  '  .b"”;b  ^but  the  whole  histiNyof  this  c.%se  will 
Eltrainontaiiisi'  *  ^‘■’^ueeding  watchfulness  over  the  iiiovenients  of 
'vifh'.  wreiled  witb'"  *  ""1"  o""'  *"  bated— grappled 

Precbiiis  camiie  :  i'";'  'f '"t''*'  '^’‘•••"bull  and  his 

"f  liu*  n„L.  ti,o "Suit'"  ■  "" 


Ar.ifsr.— vor,. 
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l\{)  Xofr'<  of  iltc  Month. 

tributo  slie  tluH  obtains  to  be  sulleiilv  surroudorod  as  an  extortion, 
Stic  leaves  a  sense  of  injustice  ranklins  in  the  bosoms  ot  other 
wise  iuniable  men,  who  are  indignant  that  they  are  comi.e  W 
to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  doctrines  which  tliey  loatlie.  ^hc 
awakens  a  siiirit  of  resistance,  and  even  of  resentment  m  tliosi' 
whom  .she  insults  with  her  arrogance.  She  is  the  iironiotcr  ot 
siM'ial  caste,  and  of  religions  animosities  throughout  tin-  lainl. 
Her  vestries  are  the  scenes  of  strife,  and  her  very  sanctuaries  arc 
to  nuiltitndes  the  land-marks  of  intolerance.  She  compels  men  to 
band  tln'inselves  together,  animati'd  by  a  .sense  of  common  in- 
justice  to  vindicate  their  rights.  She  brings  religion  into  con- 
tenii.t;  makes  it  the  butt  of  iiitidels  and  the  laughing-stock  ot 
fools.  And  while  thus  doing  wrong  to  others,  she  wrongs  hcr- 
M'lf.  In  order  to  be  a  political  (’hiircli  she  loses  that  wliicli  ^ln.• 

would  most  value  were  she  simply  religious. 

li(‘t  not  tlio  lust  episode  ot  the  Cliiivch-llato  hattlc  ho  niisuiuu  i- 
stood.  Idle  elerleal  party  have  expressed  tluar  alarm  of  tlu- 
Liheratiou  Society,  and  have  won  a  inomontary  viclorv  ;  and  Mr. 
D’ Israeli  has  a ven<X('d  his  didt'at  on  the  hiid^:et,  and  sho\\ii  lus 
hate  of  the  (lovernment  and  of  Liberal  ])rinciples.  Hut  the  very 
inUaisitv  of  the  excitement  with  which  the  vote  of  the  lloieu* 
attended,  showed  how  deep  a  hold  the  (piestion  has  taken  ot  t ho 
mind  of  the  public,  and  of  rarliament.  The  manner  in  which  the 
debate  drew  to  a  close— the  studh'd  exhihitam  of  peacetiil  arini- 
ijn.iits— the  temper  of  the  House  which  had  grown  too  excited  to 
n'ason — the  extreme  curiosity  to  know  the  n'sults  ot  what  all 
felt  to  1m‘  a  (‘I’itical  division — the. breathless  stilliK'ss  with  which  a 
House  of  o0‘d  meiiihers  listened,  <hile  the  Speaker,  almost  over- 
mastt'red  hvhis  own  nervousness  at  his  unusual  position,  defeiuleu 
liis  voti— the  huhbuh  of  the  Clergv  in  the  lobbies,  who  could 
scarcely  Ik*  restrained,  even  by  the  Serjeant-at-arms  the  warn¬ 
ings  liow  anxiously  tendered*  by  their  friends  to  the  ])ro-rah' 
]>arty  that  they  show  a  conciliatory  sjiirit :  all  these  are  ('vidciico 
of  the  strength  of  conviction  and  feeling  with  which  the  (piostiou 
is  rogardc'd,  and  that  a  mere  casting-vote  of  a  Speaker  can  do 
notliing  for  its  settlement.  This  rejection  of  ^Mr.  Trelawny’s  mea¬ 
sure  cannot  release  either  Liberal  Churchnion  or  Noiiconiorimst^ 
from  their  obligations,  and  will  not  relax  their  exertions.  Ihe 
siiirit,  that  thirtv  vears  ago  led  to  the  rejection  of  an  unjust  ex¬ 
action  of  only  I0\‘d.  at  a  cost  of  £1 ,100,  will  not  he  (pieiichedhva 
ti'inporary  Parliamentary  reverse.  AN  t*  may  have  powertul  eiicimj^ 
to  contend  with  ;  hut  the  rights  we  claim  cannot  he  ultimately 
withheld  in  onh‘r  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  Tories  or  the  intere>t> 
of  bigots,  (bus  is  the  eternal  cause  of  justice  between  man  am 
man,  and  of  c(nis<*ience  Udween  man  and  (iod. 


! 


Lord  John  Rnmll-  The  TornhoU  Cn^c.  ‘-Ml 

T  nm  JOHN  llUSSKLIj  bids  larewoll  to  the  House  of  Com- 
T  I  It  not  to  tlie  name  l.v  which  ho  has  hecome  famous 

f  tlip  frioluls  of  civil  and  ivlajcious  liberty.  c  an 
'fil  d  now  the  name  of  llusscll  rotaiuod  hy  tit  e  m  the 
!n-  it  is  a  name  of  which  the  peerage  may  well  he  proud, 
peerage  ,  *  <,li<Tht  ditHcultv  of  solution  what  place  may 

It  IS  a  qucstio  .  h^storv  He  has  without  a  question  con- 

I  ccl  and  i  al  ^  ^  ,  viivins  to  be  inoculated  b\ 

;r;: ':i:'v,c  ::i 

l;:::::uVs  never  been  more  well  and  virtuously 


won. 


rnilE  Turnhull  case  has  terminated — as,  of  course, 

of  li^d’s  nlav  onlv  eould  terminate-ni  a  venlict  foi  -Mi^- 

iLl.  That  Mr.  turnhull  isa  Romanist,  is  no  ' W’l  ri'c  is'a 
his  possession  of  tl>e  o,jh.  m  ;  works, 

Jesuit,  an  eulogist  ol  Jesuits,  tin.  r.,.,i|,.nt  men  ’  is  another 
and  the  admirer  of  murderous  traitors  as  r-d'-nd  n  . 
atfair.  The  attempt  to  obtain  a  verdict  again  t  Mi.  ^ 

course  a  deliberate  attempt  to  terrifv  •*"*’ .h' n  ^  -  J  j,j 

public  opinion.  We  trust  that  the ^  ‘  „f 

call  our  readers  to  exceeding  watchluhiess  "'e  ,  ^  .  i _ „rjn)i)led 

I'ltramontanisni,  as  a  thing  hatelul  am  o  i  ^  ^ 

with,  wrestled  with,  crushe.l,  and  expel  ed.  M  •  i "  '  , 

precious  compeers  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet  as  to  the  mtaii  g 

of  liberty  under  the  liritisli  (.onstitution. 


Arc.i’sT.  —vor..  i. 


(  ^^2  ) 


IX. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

rriHOSE  whose  minds  desire  a  ((uict,  hopeful  word  for  the  future, 
may  find  it  in  Dr.  Leask’s  Hapjnf  Years  at  Hand:  Outlines  of 
the  Coming  Theocracy  (Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Kow).  We  luive 
not  yet  advanced  so  far  in  our  Bible  studies  as  to  accejit  as  ours  the 
Millenarian  conclusions  of  this  volume.  Indeeil,  those  views  are  very 
modestly  stated,  and  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  the  autlior 
are  very  still  and  subdued.  We  do  not  wonder  that  men,  as  they 
advance  into  life,  yield  themselves  to  the  inlluenees  of  the  Millciia- 
rian  doctrine  ;  ordinarily  there  is  no  surplus  energy  to  expend  in 
active  Christian  labour  ;  the  life  of  faith,  and  the  life  of  prayer,  are 
enough  for  our.selves  ;  we  lind  no  more  consolation,  neither  ciiiMve 
conceive  more,  in  the  Milhmarian  literalism  than  in  that  wider  and 
more  catholic  interpretation  which  has  been  sutheient  for  th(‘  heart 
of  the  more  universal  ('hureh  in  all  ages.  AVo  believe  a  judicious 
studv  of  Scripture  typology'  would  do  much  to  dissolve  the  charm  of 
this  lK'autiful  myth  of  the  Church’s  future.  And  certainly  the 
spectacle  of  the  world  as  it  is  to-day  is  a  sad  sight.  We  well  may 
impure  when  shall  be  the  end  of  these  wonders?  Dr.  Leask  says— 

‘  What  docs  God  intend  to  do  with  this  world, — this  great,  beautiful,  and 
populous  world,  the  scone  of  so  many  miseries,  so  many  miglity  acts,  .so  many 
Divine  miracles,  and  so  manvand  such  long-continued  struggles  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil  i  Shall  it  be  converted  i  If  so,  by'  what  instru¬ 
mentality,  and  when  ? — ami  that  “  wlicn  ?”  luis  come  back  from  every  idol 
temple  and  lofty  mountain  in  a  long  and  sickly  echo.  And  again  the  dreaiy 
“when  r*  has  gone  up  to  heaven  from  the  prayer-meeting,  falling  doubtfully 
from  the  preacher’s  lips,  rolled  heavily  in  the  large  missionary  meeting,  and 
jxisscd  around  the  globe  like  a  desolate  thing  seeking  a  resting-place,  and 
linding  none.  Ordoes  God  intend  suddenly  to  destroy  the  works  of  llis  hands, 
to  set  tire  to  the  earth,  and  sweep  it  to  destruction,  just  at  the  time  when 
multitudes  were  beginning  to  hope  that  signs  of  better  days  were  buddinji 
forth  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  nations  ?  Shall  the  earth — Adam’s  earth, 
man’s  earth,  (^iihist’s  earth, — speedily  be  seen  by'  startled  angels  ilying  in  its 
orbit  through  the  heavens,  one  vast  globe  of  intensely  heated  tire,  like  a 
steam-ship  in  tlames  rushing  nmdly  through  the  hissing  sea  ?  Such  awful 
questions  as  these  have  long  engaged  the  thoughts  of  devout  thinkci*s,  but 
no  satisfactory  answer  was  obtained.’ 

W  c  scarcely'  need  to  bo  reminded  of  the  dreary  condition  of  our 
coiintrv  and  our  race. 

*  In  ]>oj)idous  cities,  such  a.s  London,  where  the  ey’c  rests  everywhere  on 
signs  of  ease,  elegance,  comfort,  and  prosperity',  corroding  care  is  eating  out 
llu*  hearts  of  the  peo]>le,  and  employers  and  employed  toil  from  morning  till 
night  in  the  fetters  of  a  p»‘r}H‘tual  slavery',  and  in  many'  cases  cannot  retain 
commercial  solvency,  or  provide  education  and  bread  for  their  families  ;  whil^^t 
the  ten  thou.saml  haunts  ot  misery’  and  vice  proclaim  emphatically,  that  man 
instead  of  having  all  things  under  him  is  himself  under  the  dire  dominion  of 


7)/\  Lvask.  —  }ri//i(nu  Loffan. 
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“ailiiltery,  fornication,  nncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  sedition,  heresies,  envyin^^s,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revellin^^,  and  such  like.”  (Gal.  v.  11) — '20.)  A  nation  boasts 
its  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  losses  annually  in  its  unfathomable  caves 
thousands  of  its  coiintryinen  ;  takes  two  centuries  in  solving  the  problem 
whether  a  communication  throu‘;h  the  Polar  seas  exists  between  the  Atlantic 
and  l*acitic  oceans  ;  loses  precious  treasure  and  still  more  precious  life  in  tryinj' 
to  answer  this  ((uestion  ;  and  at  last,  when  an  atlirmative  reply  was  obtained 
the  other  day,  the  lon<;  sought  discovery  is  absolutely  worthless,  for  the  islands 
of  ice  that  eternally  float  there  bid  detiance  to  all  the  naval  skill  of  man. 
No,  “  We  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him.”  ’ 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  millions  of  persons  toed  tlii.s  as  strongly 
as  Dr.  1  icask  ;  hut  his  book  is  wanting  in  the  width  and  compass 
which  docs  justice  to  the  ever  and  evt'rywhcrc  operating  ])ower  of 
our  Almighty  Saviour,  ddiere  is  injustice  to  the  (’hurch  too. 

‘The  tine  old  ])rophetic  formula,  “ Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  with  its  ])Ositivo 
certainty  and  Divine  grandeur.  Inis  been  exchanged  for  the  shrill  cry  of  “  Thus 
saith  the  sect,”  with  its  pal[)al>le  uncertainties  and  human  littleness.  Tliesure 
word  of  ])rophocv  was  sent  down  from  heaven  with  the  sacred  injunction, 
“Take  heed  to  it  hut  instead  of  walking  in  its  serene  light,  the  multitude 
are  either  climbing  the  mountains  of  vain  speeidation  or  exhuming  the  dust 
of  the  fathers  in  search  of  ecclesiastical  relics.’ 


Now  wc  do  most  heartily  trust  that  we  arc  nearer  than  wo  wore 
to  the  extinction  oI‘ all  this  littleness  ;  and  suridy  the  faith  is  not  likely 
to  he  more  united,  and  clear,  and  charit:d)le,  by  l)eholding  in  ,Ierusa- 
1cm,  with  our  excellent  author,  the  future  m(*tro})olis  of  the  world. 
Pertainly  the  holdei*s  of  the  ^lillenarian  theoi*y  ai’o  usually  among 
the  most  intolerant  pco])le  of  our  modern  sects.  Hut  this  is  all  im- 
matoriel  to  the  })li‘asure  and  profit  with  which  the  volume  before  ns 
may  be  read.  As  an  argument  it  leaves  ns  all  where  we  were,  but  it 
is  full  of  devotiomd  thoughts,  reverently,  and  often  even  elocpiently, 
expres.sed. 


i 


VLL  the  sweetest  and  most  consolatary  words  in  ])oetry  and  pro.se 
about  th(‘  happy  d(\stiny  of  infants  are  collected  together  in  a 
Volume  calli'd  11  o/vAs*  'of  Comfort  for  Pnratts  Ikreaved  of  Little. 
C/iihtrcn  ;  edited  by  AVilliam  Logan,  author  of  the  ‘  Moral  Statistics 
of  Glasgow  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Jiev.  AVilliain  Anderson,  LI..  D. 
('lames  Nisbet  and  Go.,  21  Herner’s-street.)  Our  old  friend,  William 
Logan  lost  some  little  darling  from  his  houscdiold  circle,  and  this 
Volume  is  the  result  of  that  tender  hovering  of  mcunory  round  tluGbrni 
ol  the  little  vanished  treasun*.  Few  households  have  b(;en  saved  iVom 
the  sail  sight  of  the  little  collin — 


‘  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  or  tended, 

P»ut  some  dead  lamb  is  there.’ 

Ihe  births  and  the  early  deaths  of  little  children  are  a  great  niy.stery. 
Nature  has  nothing  to  .say  in  the  way  of  (consolation  by  the  infant’s 
grave.  "W  oi  d.sworth  savs  : — 
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Short  Xoficox. 


‘In  an  oWuro  corner  of  a  country  clmrohyanl  I  once  espied,  half  over- 
j^rown  with  luMiilock  and  nettles,  a  very  sinall  stone  laitl  upon  the  *jfround,aiui 
Ijearinj^  nothing  more  than  the  name  ot  the  deceased,  witli  tlie  date  ot  birth 
and  death,  im|)ortin;4  that  it  was  an  infant  which  had  been  Ixnn  one  day  aiij 
died  the  followin'^.  I  know  not  how  far  the  reader  may  be  in  sympathy  with 
me,  luit  more  awful  thoughts  of  rights  conterred,  ot  hopes  awakened,  of 
remembrance  stealinj;  away  or  vanishinj^,  were  imparted  to  my  mind  by  that 
inscription  then*  lK*fore  my  eyes,  than  by  any'  other  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  t()  meet  with  upon  a  tomb-stone.’ 

It  is  a ',uvat  mystery  but  who  shall  say  Itow  many  hearts  have  lnH'ti 
ke|»t  lender  by  the  (h*atli  of  a  little  one  i  AVe  knew  a  bard  man  our* 
se  lves, — a  banl  old  man,  a  solid  piece  of  biimaii  earth,  nearly  seventy 
years  of  a^^e,  wdio  often  wept  when  it  came  to  liim  to  think  of,  or 
r»*memb(*r,  or  speak  of,  a  little  only  ebild,  who  dieal  at  the  a^^e  of  four. 
Notbinix  els(*  moved  him,  but  tbe^  memory  of  that  little  creature  had 
power  to  turn  tin*  heart  to  rivers  of  water,  d  lie  wondrous  words  and 
ways  of  the  little  ones — inarticulate  words,  and  .sounds,  and  uncon¬ 
scious  little  clevmnesscs,  come  very  clearly  and  sadly  in>on  the  heart. 

‘Two  little  children  were  one  day  seen  very  ill  in  the  same  room.  The 
ohle>t  of  the  two  was  heard  frocpiently  attem|)tinj^  to  teaeh  the  yonnj^er  (meto 
pnmounee  the  word  “  Hallelujah!”  but  without  success — the  dear  little  uiu* 
died  brfon*  he  eovdd  rept*at  it.  AVlien  his  brother  was  told  of  his  death  lie  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  tlum,  looking'  up  at  his  mother,  said,  Johnny  ean  say 
Hallelujah  now,  mother!  In  a  few  hmirs  the  two  little  brothers  were  iinitol 
in  heaven,  .‘iin^jinj;  Hallelujah  together.’ 

'I'hus  with  the  words  of  their  dej)art(‘(l  darliii'^s,  parents  .should 
eoinfort  each  other,  as  ])arents  oidy  can.  Air.  Lo^mii’s  book  supplies  a 
place  vacant  until  its  jud)licalion.  AV(*  bopt*  it  will  rtuicli  several 
editions,  and  in  another  W(*  think  it  mi"bt  still,  admiral de  as  it  is,  Ix' 
improved.  T'ben*  are  .some  s«*ntiments  wi*  might  wish  to  see  re-eon- 
sitleied  ;  there  scM'ins  to  be*  a  descent  IVom  tin*  great  mountain  ngion 
of  l>ivim*  grace,  in  the  language  of  that  able  and  excellmit  man  and 
minister,  I>r.  Anderson,  of  (Jlasgow  : — 

‘  r.ut  much  as  my  feelings  revolt  from  the  idea  of  the  ])crdition  of  the  in* 
taut  seed  of  the  wicke«l,  with  little  loss  abhorrence  do  they  revidt  from  the 
idea  of  that  child  of  inlidcl  or  adulterous  birth  having  equal  favour  shown  him 
in  the  »lisiribution  of  heavenly  honours,  with  that  which  is  sliown  the  cliiM 
of  the  ]»ious  father  and  mother,  win)  walk  loyally  in  the  ways  of  tin*  Ihvine 
commandments  ;  and  who  have  di‘voted  their  child  with  such  earnestne.ss  of 
]  r.iVi'r  to  the  U»rd,  in  the  b(‘nediction  of  the  like  of  which  the  other  lias  h.id 
no  part.’ 

‘Why,  all  the  souls  that  are  were  forfeit  oiico.' 

Kininently  <*n  such  .sad  matters,  surely  we  should  be  .sil(*nt,  and  lir'^r 
tin*  Wiird.s,  ‘My  ways  are  not  your  way.s,  nor  my  tlioiiglits  yeiir 
tboiiL’lils.’  Tin*  salvation  of  infants,  if  beli<*ved  in  at  all,  must  never, 
at  any  rale,  bo  made  a  compliment  to  bumaii  merit  and  pridi*. 


'ifii 


•* 


4  \'KRV  pretty  little  volume  of  verses  lies  before  us.  Cofftnjc 
(vol  other  Fttema.  lly  John  Swain  (Hamilton, 
Adams,  A  Co.).  It  seems  Air.  Swain  has  already  been  en- 
eoiiraireil  by  the  ]mblieation  of  some  former  volume  it  has  never 
Ihvii  our  happiness  to  see,  called,  “The  Harp  of  the  Hills,”  and  so 
he  ventures  into  ])rint  a^ain.  If  “  The  Harp  of  the  Hills”  has  lus 
much  merit  as  this  cheerful,  sunshiny  collection  of  verses,  it  deserve.s 
aiiv  amount  of  success.  The  volume  makes  no  pivtention  ;  the 
aiithiu*  ])reaches  tii*st  a  kind  of  homily  in  blank  verse,  and  then  calls 
on  his  ri'aders  to  join  with  liim  in  his  song.  Here  is  a  sweet  little 
instance  : — 

‘LOOK  UPON  TllK  IlKIOlIT  SIDE. 


But  not  to  times,  to  seasons,  or  to  places 
Will  we  he  bound  ;  or  unto  nature’s  order 
111  this  the  singing  of  our  (^)ttage  Uarols. 

Indeed  why  should  we  !  Is  not  January 
Sometimes  as  warm  as  Spring  ;  and  is  not  Spring 
Not  .seldom  cold  as  Uhristmas  t  So  no  binding. 
As  one  is  hound  who  hath  his  speech  prepared — 
Pn'jiared  by  some  one  else— and  must  speak  that, 
()r  els(‘  sit  thnvn,  look  foolish,  and  be  <luml)  : 

No  we  will  on,  turn  back,  go  up  or  down 
Through  time  as  well  as  space  ;  and  then  fore  now 
Departing  from  the  summer  morning  hills, 

We  to  the  early  days  of  Spring  return — 

Where — List !  a  .song, — 


(^)ldly  comes  the  IMareh  wind- 
Coldly  from  the  north — 

Vet  the  cottage  little  ones 
( laily  venture  forth  : 

Free  from  cloud  the  lirinament 
Free  from  sorrow  they. 

The  playful  children  choosing 
The  sunny  side  the  way. 


Sadly  sighs  the  north  wind 
Naked  boughs  among, 
Like  a  tale  of  mournfulnc.ss 
Told  in  mournful  song  : 
But  the  merry  little  ones, 
Hajipy  things  are  they, 
Singing  like  tlie  lark,  on 
The  sunny  side  the  way. 


There  the  silvery  snowdrop 
Daffodils  like  gold — 
Primroses  and  ( Vocuscs 
('hcerfully  unfold : 


t 
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S/iort  Xoficrs, 


pour  ?  those  cot tflfio  little  ones  ? 

Poor  !  no — rich  an*  they, 

With  their  shining  treasures  on 
The  sunny  sitle  the  way. 

‘Cohlly  oft,  the  winds  blow 
On  the  ivaij  of 
{Spreading  in  the  wilderness, 

Pare,  and  pain,  and  strife  ; 

Yet  the  heart  may  slicltcr  have, 

(’old  thou;;h  1)0  the  <lay, 

Ohoosin;;  like  the  little  ones, 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

The  little  voluiiie  is  just  wluit  it  says  it  is,  a  volunie  of  cotta^T 
carols,  and  it  w  ill  toucli  springs  of  leelin<jf,  and  awakiui  even  thou^dit 
by  some  of  its  happy  refrains,  in  circles  where  the  hii,dier  forms 
of  the  poetic  art  are  altocfetber  inaccessible.  Air.  Swain  sinj^s  very 
pleasantly  about  country  scenes  and  objects  ;  here  is  a  lay  in  honour 
of  the — 

‘  THE  CllUVSANTlIEMUM. 

‘  All  over  now.  The  j^jrcen-leaved  time  is  o’er  : 

The  lonely  sjiirit  of  departed  days, 

Sighs  o’er  the  desolation  of  the  land. 

'I’he  dead  leaves  cannot  place  of  <pnet  lind, 

Put  rustle  in  the  corners  of  the  fields. 

Or  fly  before  the  wind  like  things  of  fear ; 

And  yet — there — hark!  a  carol  yet  is  heard. 

‘  Sing  the  t’hrysanthemum  cheerfully  nourishing, 

Tho’  come  no  dews  of  mild  nights  for  its  nourishing  : 

Tho’  the  wind  wearily 

Sighs  in  the  moaning  bough  ; 

Tho’  late  and  drearily 

( ’ometh  the  dawning  now  ; 

Tho’  darker  days  and  yet  shorter  are  sure  to  come, 

(’lietMlully  tloiu'isheth  still  the  Chrysanthemum. 

‘  (Jrcenly  it  grew  in  the  blossom  and  berry  time, 

Modestly  grew  in  the  summer-birds’  merry  time  ; 

Put  when  the  silver  light 
Faded  from  lily-land  ; 

When  song  had  taken  flight — 

Left  plain  and  hilly  land  ; 

When  what  had  lovely  been,  old  grew  and  deaf  and  duinh, 
Then  into  plea.sant  bloom  burst  the  Chrysanthemum. 

*  Look  !  what  a  lovely  one — spotless  as  innocence, 

Leaning,  how  gracefully,  over  the  garden  fence. 

I’urple  ones  too  are  there, 

Like  living  amethysts  ; 

Golden  ones  all  jis  fair 
As  if  November  mists 

Never  had,  envy  like,  over  them  trailing  come  ; 

Prave  is  the  last  of  blooms— comely  Chrysanthemum. 


‘  >SVy/^  a  Song  of  Sunshine* 
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‘  Sin;X  tlie  Chrysiiiithoimiiu  nourishing  cheerfully. 
While  the  day  wears  away  sadly  aiul  tearfully  ; 

While  late  and  drearily 
Opens  the  dawninj'  now  ; 

While  the  wind  wearily 

Wails  in  the  inoaninj;  bough  ; 

While  the  day  looks  as  if  longing  for  night  to  come, 
Vet, even  yet,  lives  and  blooms  the  Chrysanthemum.’ 


We  very  heartily  introduce  to  such  of  our  readers  as  do  not  already 
know  it,  this  pleasant  collection  of  verses,  in  which  the  spirits  of 
Charles  Mackay  and  Mary  llowett  very  modestly  and  sweetly  mingle. 
We  elose  our  extracts  with  two  other  quotations,  one  headed 
‘  Sing  a  Song  of  Sunshine  ’ : — 


‘  SUN  AND  RAIN. 

‘  How  gloriously  the  .sunshine 
Salutes  the  tields  of  dune  ! 

How  dances  mid  the  leafy  boughs, 
To  merry  woodland  tunc  ! 

'fho  shadows  shadows  chasing, 

Of  clouds  that  fleetly  pass. 

More  glorious  make  the  sunshine, 
liy  contrast,  on  the  grass. 

‘  Rut  like  to  little  cottagers 
lioclining  on  tlie  earth, 
Outwearied  with  the  wild  delight 
Of  their  exhausting  mirth  ; 

So  droops  the  lovely  field  flower. 

As  languid  and  in  pain, — 

Jk)wed  to  the  earth  thus  wearily, 

Jt  l)reathes  a  prayer  for  rain. 

‘  Tin  "gale;with  cooler  rush  comes 
Upon  the  leafy  bloom  ; 

All  hazy  grows  the  .sultry  sky — 
Clouds  in  the  distance  loom  : 

The  lightnings  leap  out  fearfully — 
The  air  the  thunder  rends  ; 

And  all  night  long  upon  the  earth 
The^drcnching  rain  <lescends. 

‘  The  sunny  morn,  and  cloudless. 
Awakes  upon  a  scene 
All  the  more  glad  and  beautiful 
Recause  the  storm  bath  been  : 

Our  hearts  have  days  of  sunshine, 
Rut,  freshness  to  ret4nn. 

We  must  have  times  of  cloudiness — 
We  must  have  night  and  rain.’ 
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And  yet  one  more — 

‘THE  OrENIN(J  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

‘  Thk  book  of  naturoV  ^lory, 

The  voliiioc  vast  and  old, 

Another  true  love-story 
Ih'jiinneth  to  nnlbld  ; 

The  earth  with  thousand  voices, 

The  earth  no  lon<;er  grieves  ; 

15ut  blest  with  hope,  rejoices 
At  the  opening;  of  the  leaves. 

‘  The  cottage  windows  bri^^hteii 
More  early  in  the  morn  ; 

Tl»e  eherrv-bninches  whiten. 

The  apple-bloom  is  born  ; 

Old  a;;e  to  hxA  advances. 

And  lookiu;^%  love  receives  ; 

Tlie  heart  of  childhood  dances 
At  the  opening  of  the  leaves, 

‘  Man  opens  halls  of  s])lendour. 

And  palac«*s  of  skill. 

And  man  to  man  c;in  render 
Honour  with  rijjht  j^ood-will ; 

If  sont,^  of  j>raise  be  j;iven — 

If  honour  man  receives, 

Oh  !  lift  the  heart  to  Heaven 
For  the  o|H‘nin<;  of  the  leaves. 

*  Oh  !  how'  the  book  of  ;,dorv, 

The  volume  va.st  and  old, 

Its  ever  true  love-story 
Continues  to  unfold  ! 

The  earth  with  all  its  voices — 

The  earth  no  lon^^er  grieves, 

Eut  worsliipin;;  rejoices 

At  the  openino  of  the  leaves.’ 


nK.  TEMPLE  did  wisely  and  naturally  in  ]>ublisbin;(  a  vnluinoof 
St'nmuis  Vrrached  In  litnjhif  School  Chapel  hi  IS.V.*,  IHOO 

(Macmillan  A'  (\).).  From  the  well-known  Essay,  by  many  so  loudly 
over-praisetl,  the  exordium  Essay  to  the  celebrated  ‘Essays  and 
Keviews,’  the  reader  would  be  jirejiared  to  lind  beauty  of  style  and 
.symmetry  of  thought,  but  the  fulness  of  Evangelical  sentiment  most 
reailers  would  not  be  prejiared  to  tind  if  they  did  not,  or  do  not,  know 
bow  wiihdy  ditVeriMit  a  man’s  logic  and  reverie  niav  be  from  Ins 
practical  and  abiding  lailb.  Tliere  are  many  exjiressions  in  Pn 
lempb's  Essay  which  only  amaze  us  the  more  w’hen  w(‘  read  siuli 
si'rmons  as  tlu'.se,  and  learn  that  ‘they  are  jirinted  exactly  as  they 
were  preached.’  M  hat  iloour  readers  think  of  the  following  bcautitul 
and  comj>rehensive  jirayer  : — 

‘  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  take  us  to  Thyself,  draw  us  with  cords  to  the  foot  of 
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Thv  Cross ;  lor  we  have  not  strength  to  come,  and  wo  know  not  the  way. 
Thun  art  mighty  to  save,  and  none  can  separate  us  from  Tliy  love.  lkinj]j  us 
.home  to  Thyself  ;  for  we  are  <^one  astray.  We  have  waudered  ;  do  Thou  seek 
us.  Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  Cross  let  us  live  all  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and 
there  we  shall  he  safe.’ 

And  here  again  is  a  l)eautiful  passjige  full  of  the  sweetest  lessons  of 
faith  : — 


‘Tiie  true  life  of  the  soul  is  to  he  found  in  union  with  its  Maker.  What- 
fver  thuu^^hts,  whatever  truths  hrinj^  us  iu  spirit  to  Christ  and  lea<l  us  to  join 
our  hearts  to  Him  ;  whatever  easts  before  us  the  shield  of  His  memory,  and 
supports  us  by  the  sense  of  His  j)roseuce  ;  whatever  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
put  ourselves  iu  mind  of  Him,  to  feel  that  He  is  looking  at  us,  to  <ledieate  to 
Him  both  our  daily  work  a.s  His  a]>poiutmeut,  and  otir  daily  pleasures  as  His 
gift ;  whatever  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  that  (Voss  on  whieli  He  finished  the 
work  of  our  salvation,  these  things,  brethren,  must  l>e  good  and  prolitable  ; 
think  therefore  on  these  things.’ 


Heeause  we  arc  desirous  of  doing  a  slight  measure  of  justice  to  one 
of  whose  sins  of  the  pen  wo  have  sjiukcu  Avarinly,  we  (pioto  one  other 
paragrajili  : — 


Bury  past  sins  with  a  resolute  will ;  knowing  that  they  are  still  there 
lliough  lairied  ;  knowing  that  they  can  yet  rise  from  the  grave  ;  knowing 
tliat,  at  the  »hulgmeut-l )ay,  they  will  rise  again  when  you  do  ;  knowing  that 
till*  eternal  records  have  noted  them  all  down  ;  knowing  all  this,  bury  them 
still  and  live  henceforth  unto  (dirist.  Jt  Is  true  that  every  deed  tliat  we  do 
parses  into  the  suhstaiiee  ot  our  being,  and  we  can  never  he  after  it  what  we 
were  before  it.  But  for  all  that,  the  sins  that  we  have  eommitti'd  must  not  he 
allowed  to  work  upon  us  beyond  the  measun'  that  (»od  has  assigned  to  them. 
You  have  sinned,  and  you  eauuot  he  what  you  were,  nor  what  you  might  have* 
been.  But  you  still  can  he  a  servant  of  (lod,  and  even  your  ])ast  sins  eau 
l>eeome  iu  His  hands  instruments  of  His  will.  The  fall  of  Havici  gave  us  the 
thirty-seeuiid  J’salm  ;  the  fall  of  St.  Peter  fitted  him  to  strengthen  his  breth¬ 
ren.  The  wiNikucss  of  St.  I’aul  taught  us  tlie  lesson,  “  My  grace  is  suflicient 
for  thee  ;  for  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.”  These  men,  no 
ilouht,  would  have  done  still  more  if  they  had  had  neither  falls  nor  weak- 
lU'sst  s,  hut  as  it  was,  even  false  weaknesses  were  of  use  in  their  service. 
Tliere  is  even  in  evil  a  good  elmnent  :  for  no  evil  in  this  world  .so  entirely 
ilestroys  the  inherent  goudne.ss  of  all  Cod’s  creations  as  not  to  leave  a  germ 
ol  good  lu'hind.  And  so  out  of  sin  shall  we  draw  stri'iigth  ;  and  when  wi* 
have  drawn  out  all  that  may  help  ns  for  the  future,  we  nee<l  not  fear  to 
bury  all  the  rest,  (’hrist  has  expressly  taken  all  that  on  Himself.  MV  iiceil 
not  impiire  how.  Enough  for  n.s  that  we  have,  iti  the  d(‘ath  and  resurrection 
of  (’hrist,  the  certain  assurance  that  they  who  live  unto  Him  need  fear  no 
condemnation.’ 


AVe  maintain  still  that  the  spirit  of  this  writing,  and  the  doctrine 
of  all  of  it,  is  in  entire  euntradietion  to  the  Es.say  on  the  ‘  Education  of 
tlie  M\)rld  ;’  hut  we  maintain,  also,  that  it  is  long  since  xve  read  any 
volume  of  .sermons  more  full  of  Evangelical  truth  than  this  o 
Hr.  'IVinjile.  - 

I  T  Would  be  .very  easy  to  name  many  ])ersons  who  would  produce 
a  better  volume  of  the  same  kind  as  *A  l^oicr,  fntni  a  Mfislc, 
by  Domino  (AValker  tV:  Co.,  106  Strand).  Tho  title  i.s  not  expressive  of 
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tin*  nmtviits  ;  it  is  i\  collt*(‘tioii  of  clcrictil  humours.  Chu-L^-viiion 
sup]»os(Ml  to  h:iYe,  of  most  men,  the  !)est  collection  ol  stories,  ami  to  l»t* 
aiuoii^  tin*  most  lulmirahle  ot  humourists.  t!5^(liiey  Smith  is  supposo(l 
to  Ik*  the  type-man — really  the  model  eler'^ymen— a  man  of  iiiox- 
haustihlo  stores  of  lun,  wit,  stories,  and  aneedott*s.  AVe  shall  h* 
eiiuindat iii}^  a  verv  hilious  doctrine  when  we  vi*ntur(‘  to  express  a 
douht  if  it  should  he  so.  Nothin*;  is  mon?  calculated  to  commend 
reli^don  to  the  minds  of  men  than  a  spirit  ol  wise  cheerlulness  ;  hut 
then  it  slioidd  he  seen  to  h«*  a  wise  cheerfidness,  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
min  who  has  hiokcd  on  dark<‘st  experiences — who  has  seen  the  universe 
under  its  most  bloomy  aspects,  and  can  still  he  cheerful,  ph'asaut, 
hopeful.  Of  such  a  man,  men  say  he  must  have  seen  more  thaiMve 
can  see,  hy  knowin;.f  of  sorrow,  and  of  thought,  so  much  as  In*  knows. 
How  could  he  he  mt‘rrv  I  A  clergymen  if  scarcely  ordained,  and  set 
apart  to  holy  ord(*rs,  that  he  may  contrihute  to  the  facetiousness  of  the 
table,  or  acid  to  lln^  world’s  stock  of  laughable  stories.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  l>y  no  means  think  that  he  is  to  he  cln*atetl  out  of  his  share 
evenofthe.se.  'fhe  Volume  before  ns,  however,  is,  as  such  a  collection, 

•  piite  below  what  we  have  known  ju'odiiced  in  iimny  a  merry  evcniii;; 

round  a  g(*nial  fireside,  fhey  an*  mostly  sluj)id  stories  ;  they  do  not 
quick**!!  us  to  laughter  ;  certainly  we  do  not  Judge  of  the  mind  of  the 
pulpit  (»f  the  (’hurch  of  Knglaml,  by  the  exhibition  of  it  in  this  book, 
or  what  a  (hill,  lumpish  mind  must  it  be  !  ll(‘r(*  is  a  story  of  a  very 

•  uthodox  young  ch*i*gyuien  : — 

‘  Of  lliis  r>islio|»  the  following  .story  is  told  : — Ills  Lordship  was  examiuinj; 
a  eanditlat**  for  I lolv  <  Orders,  who  was  more  doticieiit  in  tlieology  than  in 
brain.s.  Among  other  (pu'stions,  the  Lishoj)  asked  him,  “  If  you  were  in 
company  with  pei*sons  who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  how 
woiihl  y*ui  *lefen*l  it  “  My  Lord,  1  feel  hurt  by  your  supposing  that  I 
keep  Mich  company.”  “  If,  however,  you  were  accidentally  to  find  yom*self 
in  the  company  of  rnitarians,  and  they  were  to  attack  you,  what  course 
would  you  purlin*  “(’an  yo!i  douht,  my  Lord,  what*  1  should  do  ?  I 
.‘(houM  of  course  leave  the  room  instantly.”  ’ 

J^omino  is  fond  id’ C(.dlecting  and  telling  stories  which  refer  to  the 
W(*akn(*sses  ol  his  ( 'hurch,  and  carries  us  along  constantly  l)y  the  thread 
of  the  old  pr(*judic(*,  that  a  clergyman  usually  is  a  man  (juito  unable 
to  pr«*ach.  ('ertainly  we  are  not  disjiosed  to  estimate  the  j)reachiiig 
fa**ulty  too  liighly  :  wo  do  not  always  think  the  liettcr  of  a  man  as  a 
(diristian  because  he  can  bawl  an  hour’s  nonsense  ;  but  sui’cly  we  may 
rt*a.sonably  expect  a  clergyman  .should  not  be  unable  to  speak  for 
tw(*nty  minutes  a-piece  of  consecutive  common  sense  and  piety.  Yet  it 
would  seem  this  is  the  (-ase  ; — 

‘The  fdlowing  story  w.is  current  in  the  I  niversity  in  my  day  : — A  junior 
f«*ll*>w  of  a  college  having  umlertakcn  to  .servo  a  church  a  hnv  miles  from 
1  amhritlge,  on  his  arrival  at  the  village  j>ut  up  his  horse  at  the  Inn,  aii*l, 
having  oixlcred  a  duck  for  his  dinner,  proceeded  to  the  church.  Th('  ])raycr> 
were  (*vcr,  and  the  congregation  singing,  when  he  found  he  had  left  hb 
sermon  on  the  parlour  table  of  the  Five  Bells.  On  making  this  discovery 
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ho  hiiotcned  to  leave  the  church,  and  as  he  pjissed  tlie  clerk’s  desk,  he 
whispered  in  Ainen’s  ear,  “  keep  on  sin«,dn^  till  1  come  hack.”  The  sermon- 
loss  tlivine  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  lus  hostelry,  and  had  to  pass  throuj^h 
the  kitchen  to  reach  the  parlour.  llavin(:j  snatelied  up  his  manuscript  he 
was  hurriedly  recrossin^  the  culinary  apartment,  when  his  stei)s  were  stayed 
by  the  duck  at  tlie  lire,  ile  ^Mzed  at  it  with  dismay.  The  hostess  observinj; 
Ills  hewihlerod  look  at  the  slowly  revolvinf'  bird,  whicli  to  her  delight  was 
bogimiiiig  to  get  nicely  browned,  exjiressed  a  hope  she  had  done  no  harm  in 
taking  some  of  the  paper  she  had  found  on  the  parlour  talde,  adding  that  she 
!iad  taken  only  two  pieces,  one  to  singe  the  duck  and  tlie  other  to  cover  its 
breast  to  jirevent  its  being  scorclied.  In  reply  to  the  jiarson’s  exclamation, 
*•  What  shall  I  do  !  ”  she  assured  him  that  hail  it  been  clean  paper  she  would 
not  have  meddled  with  it,  but  being  covered  all  over  with  writing  she  tliought 
it  was  of  no  use  to  any  one.  On  examining  his  manuscript  the  unfortunate 
Fellow  found  the  two  middle  sheets  wanting.  As  I  here  was  not  time  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  this  broad  chasm,  and  not  lieing  an  lm[>rovisatore,  ho 
was  at  his  wit’s  end.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  was  a  nervous  man  ;  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  congregation  with  an  apology  instead  of  a 
sermon  ;  he  did  not  even  dare  to  remain  where  he  w'as  and  eat  his  dinner 
when  it  was  ready  for  him,  but  hastily  ordered  his  horse  and  galloped  buck  to 
tlie  University.  Meanwhile  the  congregation  were  engaged  harmoniously  with 
Sternliold  and  Hopkins.  Ilow  many  ])sulms  they  sang  before  they  gave  up 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  fugitive  return,  was  a  point  on  whicli  there  was  a  ditfer- 
ence  of  opinion  ;  but  it  >vas  agreed  on  all  hands  that  from  tlial  day  the  clerk 
was  not  the  man  he  was  before  ;  in  fact,  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  had 
seriously  injured  his  w'ind  by  his  long-continued  vocal  exiTtions.’ 

Jhmiino  continues  : — 

‘It  is  no  wonder,  considering  how  much  labour  the  composition  of  a 
sermon  costs  most  of  us,  that  we  are  chary  of  them.  Soino  of  my  brethren 
entertain  an  allection  truly  parental  for  these  olfsjning  of  their  brain.  A 
jiarson  of  this  character,  w'lio  kept  his  ])iilpit  manuscrijits  in  a  box  in  his 
lilirary,  was  roused  from  his  slumber  early  one  morning,  by  his  servant,  who 
informed  him  that  the  house  had  beim  broken  into,  and  the  low'cr  rooms 
ransacked,  “dohn!”  cried  the  startled  divine,  jumping  uj)  in  the  bed, 
‘‘have  they  stolen  my  sermon-box/”  “No,  Sir;  only  broken  it  open.” 
“Hriiig  up  my  shaving  w’ater  at  the  usual  time.” 

Of  cours(‘  clergymen  are  nearer  than  most  people  to  the  ]K*r(;(*])tiou 
of  the  humours  of  life,  and  l‘re<piently  in  an  im^vitable  manm'r  have 
s(‘t  Indore  tliem  the  ludicrous  side  of  solmiin  things.  One  would  think 
that  the  lady  could  not  liavo  been  greatly  imjiressed  by  the  dreadlul- 
ness  of  her  loss,  wdio,  when  guiding  her  visitors  oveu’  one  of  the  sliow- 
liouses  of  Kngland — wo  bidieve  Sluikspere’.s,  at  Stratford-on-Avon — 
continuing  her  narrative,  said,  opening  the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms, — 
‘  My  biisband  is  lying  dead  in  the  room  ;  ’  the  visitors  recoiled  from 
the  door,  and  deidined  to  cross  the  tbresboM,  and  while,  descending 
the  stairs,  received  the  widow’s  rejicatcd  assurances,  that  ‘  /Ac  hodi/  tcaft 
qiafcft'cslij  and  as  sweri  as  a  nvi'  d'lie  followdng  strikes  a  similar  key : — 

‘(■omitry  clergyiiieii  occasionally  receive  from  tlioir  parishioners  written 
communie:itions,  rather  funnily  expressed,  and  Hoinetiiiies  even  wlieii  tiicy 
relate  to  a  funeral.  1  know  a  clergyman  who  received  the  following  note  : 
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“  Rov.  Sir,— My  wif»'  died  ve^itorduy  ;  1  wish  you  would  he  so  ^:oo(l  as  to  him- 
her  tliis  evening,  as  she  has  taken  a  gr(*at  deal  ot  doctors  stutij  and  won’t 
keep  sweet  any  lonj;er.”  ’ 

We  are  afraid  some  of  these  stories  are  a  inaniiiacture  ;  y(‘t  possibly 
soim*  unfortunate  ainl  aiudent  itemoiscUc  might  find  herselt  in  the 
hdlow’ing  solemn  circumstances  : — 

‘  Tliis  very  ])riin  and  precise  spinster  being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  livol 
in  a  large  manufacturing  tow’ii,  went,  on  the  first  Sunday  ot  her  visit,  to 
church  alone,  and  was  shown  into  a  large  s(piare  j»ew,  in  which  half-a-dozcn 
hnnales  were  seate«l.  Tlie  pniyers  were  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  wlien  the 
otlieiating  minister  dcviat<*d  from  the  afternoon  service  into  another  with 
which  she  was  unaopiainted.  This  w’as  a  novelty  t«)  Miss  1\,  who  was  in  tlip 
habit  of  attending  public  worship  at  a  fashionable  chapel  in  London.  M  hen 
this  inter|Milated  service  began,  her  co-pi'wers  stood  up;  she,  as  a  mattiTof 
4-ourse,  followed  their  example,  and,  on  doing  so,  was  surprised  to  see  all  the 
congregation  (*\cept  themselves  either  sitting  or  kneeling.  Her  companions 
]>resenlly  knelt  down.  She  again  followed  their  lead,  and,  by  i)aying  great 
attention  to  the  succeeding  ])rayer,  she  discoven'd  it  was  a  thanksgiving  for 
safe  deliverance  from  the  great  pain  and  ju‘ril  of  child-birth.  Tin*  nsnal 
afternoon  s»*rviee  la'ing  over,  sin*  n)se  from  her  knees  with  erimsone<l  cheeks^, 
and  in  an  agitated  st.it e  of  mind,  which  was  not  lessem‘d  by  the  clerk  coining 
into  the  pew',  and  asking  her,  “  Have  you  a  child  to  he  christeiKMl,  Ma’am 
Hushing  him  aside,  she  rusln'd  out  of  the  churching-pew',  into  which  she  had 
inadvertently  been  ]mt,  and  made  the  best  of  her  way  out  of  the  church.  Hu 
entering  her  friend’s  drawing  room,  she  looked  so  excited  and  alarmed, 
Mrs.  M.  ^•xcl.•limed,  “My  dear  (’harlotte,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  have 
you  been  robln'd  or  insulted  T’  “Worse,  worse — much  worse,”  hysterically 
sobbed  the  old  maid,  “  I’ve  been  churched.” 

'riie.so  illustrations  will  convey  fo  our  readers  some  idea  of  this 
volume  ;  it  is  far  from  being  the  be.st  of  its  class,  and  very  many  of 
the  funny  things  are  old.  Here  is  one  of  an  old  clergyman  : — 

‘  This  .stanch  churchman  was  wont  to  bring  forward  an  argument  which 
carried  to  his  own  mind  the  comjiletest  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the 
( ’lmn*h  of  Kngland,  comjmretl  with  the  nonconformi.st  churches,  ami  it  was 
this  :  “  Tliey  mu.st  all  come  to  (diurch  at  last” — meaning  for  interment.  His 
library  consiste»l  of  a  Itible,  .i  Prayer-book,  and  “  The  Whole  Hutyof  Man 
and  he  always  spoke  <)f  tin*  latter  in  these  terms  :  “It’s  very  pretty  reading 
but  it  don’t  beat  the  Lible  and  Testament/ 

And  this  also  of  the  oblpari.sb  clerk  : — 

‘Hesirousof  being  on  good  terms  with  the  Sipiire,  was  in  the  habit  of 
waiting  till  hi.s  worship  was  comfortably  seated  in  his  pew’  before  he  com¬ 
menced  the  seiwice.  On  one  occasion,  how’cver,  he  inadvertantly  began  to 
read  U'foro  the  great  man  had  made  his  appearance  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
given  iitteratice  to  the  words,  “  When  the  wicked  man,”  than  the  clerk, 
horrified  at  the  breach  of  good  manners  of  which  the  jiarson  was  about  to  be 
g\ulty,  jumped  up  and  bawled  out,  “  Please,  Sir,  he’s  not  come  in  yet.’” 

Ibis  book  is  expensively  got  up  ;  and  if  we  were  dcsirou.s  of  giving’ 
to  our  readers  ludicrous  ideas  of  l>ivino  things,  and  especially  bringuip 
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tlio  ('hiireh  of  Eiiijliiiul  into  cunti*mj>t,  wo  shonUl  say,  road  ‘  I'lio 
from  a  Mask.’  'fho  autlior  (lesorii)os  hinisolf  as  a  olorjj:ymau.  Wo 
should  not  like  tosoo  Tlicodoro  Hook  in  onlors,  or  to  hear  him  proach. 

EVKKV  hook  j^iving  an  aocount  of  siicoossfiil  labours  for  the 
wolfaro  of  tho  working  classes,  whether  in  villages  or  towns, 
deserves  respeeltul  reception,  and  attentive  ])erusal  ;  we  have  such  a 
lK)ok  before  us,  a  very  small  one,  called  ViUdije  Sh'tchcs,  (Icacrlpflre  (»f 
Ch(h  Ft'stivdls^  (uid  othvr  IV/hr^c  Gather! n(js  and  lust itnf ions.  J?y 
T.  Whitehead,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Hawcolt,  Ihieks  (llosworth  and 
Harrison,  Regent  Street).  There  is  no  more  dillicult  social  problem 
than  how  to  meet  the  ])oor  to  <lo  them  any  real  good.  Sometimes  it 
seems  the  elfort  made  in  the  town  must  be  more  successful  ;  there  is 
an  openness  and  intelligence  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  villages  ;  but 
sometimes  the  villages  seem  to  have  the  advantage*  ;  the  labour  in  the 
town  is  so  eomj)licated  ;  the  ditliculties  seem  to  be  insurmounhible. 
The  truth  is,  both  have  tlu‘ir  great  obstach's,  insurmountable  to  any  but 
th«*  boldest,  and  bravest,  and  most  hopeful  hearts.  .Mr.  Whitehead  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  right  succession,  ami  this  account  of  what  he  has  done 
is  most  honourable  to  him.  in  efforts  for  the  ])eople  many  of  us  have 
gone  far  astray  ;  our  ^Mechanics’  Institutes  are  of  course,  as  tho  whole 
nation  knows,  a  (h'idorable  misnomer,  and  how  could  they  be  other  i 
'Ihere  is  something  lu'artless  in  expecting  an  artizan  to  labour  hard  all 
day,  and  then  to  go  hoim*,  and  having  washed  and  dressed  himself,  go  out 
to  listen  to  a  lecture  all  night,  or  to  stay  in  doors  the  wlioh*,  evening 
reading.  The  man  naturally  wants  something  (piite  dillermit  this 
for  his  surj>lus  manhood.  The  occasional  lecture  is  well  ;  and  the 
ordinary  household  enjoyment  is  W(‘ll  ;  but  the  taste  for  these  things 
has  to  he  created  ;  the  man  must  be  met  half  way.  Is  tliere  no 
j>ussihility  of  outbidding  ‘the  House  of  din,’  and  emptying  ‘Jieer 
dine  i  ’  As  to  h*cturing,  not  om;  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  attempt 
the  work  can  so  speak  as  to  inter(*st  the  working  man.  Lecturing  is  a 
luxury  which  can  only  be  appreciat(‘d  by  the  educated,  where  it  is  not 
sometliing  lar  worse,  a  somnolent  hour  betw(’ien  dinner  and  supp(*r  in 
a  public  room.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  athmipted  something  mor<^  than 
this,  and  some  things  which  no  doubt  many  in  his  villag<*,  and 
‘•Isewhere  would  think  very  doubtful  ;  among  other  things  he.  Im.s 
attemjded  the  establishment  of  a  sober  ‘  Free  and  Fa.sy  .Night  (Mub,’ 
and  countless  othm-  means  of  us(*fulnes.s.  We  should  like  (;verv 
clergyman  in  the  land  to  condescend  to  read  this  volume  ;  every  rector, 
and  every  vicar,  and  incumbent,  and  curate,  and  all  other  minister.s 
laay  i)rolitably  j)eruse  the.se  i)age.s,  and  find  their  ])ow(‘r  increased  bv 
sympathy  with  their  ])eoplc,  not  only  in  their  .sorrow.s,  but  in  their 
ciioerfulness,  and  wisely  seeking  to  hallow  the  play  and  sports  of  tlm 
people  as  well  as  to  lead  them  in  pniyer  and  instruction.  We  have 
too  much  (rheerless  and  a.scetic  juetism  ;  on  no  one  thing  do  we  more 
need  to  have  some  wis(;  words  uttered  than  on  the  subj(‘ct  of  recrea¬ 
tions  for  the  peojile.  We  thank  Mr.  Whitehead  heartily  for  a 
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(’Icr^iiiaii’s  example,  iind  a  clcr^yniau  s  "word  in  tliis  direction,  and 
that"  sound  teaching  with  which  he  closes  his  oluh  sermon  to  tk* 
working  classes,  and  his  hook,  ‘Study,  therefore,  to  j)lease  tiod. 
'fhere  is  hut  one  way  to  that ;  seek  the  principles  of  llis  (lospel,  and 
the  spirit  of  His  Son.’ 

BOHN’S  FJiiion  of  yiilton  a  Vociiml  ITor/i?  is  everyway  a  rare  and 
noticeable  one.  It  contains  the  memoir  and  critical  remarks  of 
.lames  Montgomery  ;  a  copious  selection  of  illustrative  notes  from 
every  available  source  ;  an  inde.v  of  subjects  to  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ;  ’  and 
‘Todd’s  Verbal  Index’  to  the  whole  of  Milton’s  poems,  extending  to 
upwards  of  loO  closely  printed  pages.  In  addition  to  these  literary 
characteristics,  it  abounds  with  engravings,  many  of  which  seem  to  us 
of  inferior  merit,  while  many  pleasantly  relieve  the  page,  and  as 
.something  to  interi>ret  the  meaning  of  the  text.  AVe  heartily  com¬ 
mend  this  handsome  edition  of  the  works  of  our  national  and  Noncon¬ 
formist  poet  ;  no  other  edition  offers  such  advantages  in  a  form  al 
once  so  comi)act,  so  elegant,  and  so  cheap. 

rpUK  Archbishop  of  ('’anterbury  and  Edward  Miall  have  both  issued 
1  reprints  of  their  works  on  the  ‘  Evidences  of  Cdiri.stianity.’  The 
Archbishop's  was  published  nearly  forty  years  .since  ;  it  is  entitled, 
FrulrH<','<  of  ( th'rlvfd  froui  its  Xafuro  and  Uvrojititm. 
Ily  .lohn  bird  Sumner,  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury  (llatchard  aiul  Co., 
Piccadilly).  'I'he  book  bears  tho  impress  of  the  mind  of  its  learned 
ami  amiable  author,  and  is  not  wanting  in  traces  of  knowledge  of  tho 
points  of  tho  present  controver.sy.  Tin'  ground  of  dispute  has 
altogether  shifted  siiK'o  tin;  year  when  this  volume  was  publi.shed  ; 
that  was  exactly  the  lime  when  the  ‘  Alodern  Infidelity’  of  liobert  Hall 
made  its  appearance,  but  that  type  would  only  pass  for  ancient 
intiilelity  now.  Vet  this  volume  must  be  read  with  great  interest  still ; 
it  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  and  it  is  wi.se  and  thouglitful.  d'ho  f<dlo\v* 
ing  remark  is  worthy  of  pondering  by  those  who  are  indisposed  to  a 
study  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  ‘  It  .seems  to  me  no  way  niore 
oxtraoniinary  that  men  must  .study  the  proofs  of  ndigion  in  order  tube 
convinceil  id  its  l)ivine  authority,  or  Larn  the.  nature  of  religion  in 
oriliT  to  live  conformably  It)  it,  than  that  a  man  mu.st  think,  and 
liWecast,  and  l.d)our  through  maiiy  months  before  he  ran  procure  for 
himself  the  materials  id'  ailay’s  clothing,  or  id' a  single  meal  .snited  totin’ 
state  of  civilization.’  No  book  Ciudd  mon^  truly  illustrate  the  different 
kind  id  evitlence  ilemamliHl  in  i)ur  age  than  tliis  of  Edward  Miidl's, 
the  very  title  reveals  the  i  hange,  /Aose.s  of  lit  lirf  an  E.rawinafion 
(^hn.rtoiinti/  ua  a  Ihiuno  Jicrtdafiou  Inj  ihr  LItjhi  of  Uodhinr^cd  E(tct< 
and  Ennctith\<.  'riiird  edition  (Arthur  Hall  A  Co.),  din}  volume  of 
the  venerable  Archbishop  is  strictly  hi.storical  ami  extiTiial  ;  the 
volume  i»l  Mr.  Miall  is  strictly  internal  ;  it  is  a  noble  book,  as  nn>st  of 
iuir  rcailors  do  not  nei'd  to  be  told.  Every  page  is  charaoterize<l  hv 
sti'cngth  y  it  i.s  a  lH>ok  with  the  making  or  the  moulding  i'f  which 
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other  books  have  had  little  to  do ;  it  is  wrought  from  the  author’s 
mind.  The  volume  is  reprinted  as  likely  to  be  serviceable  iu  the 
jjrosent  struggle  of  religious  oi)inion.  We  are  glad  to  see  it.  It  must 
bo  serviceable  to  those  multitudes  who  am  wandering  their  dreary  way 
and  can  lind  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot,  seeking  ‘  rest  and  linding 
none  it  must  be  a  most  cheering  light,  as  of  a  city  sot  on  a  hill,  the 
reader  sees  so  exactly  the  way  a  man  has  made  for  himself;  it  reads 
like  the  book  of  a  man  who  would  take  up  with  no  opinions,  but 
oompass  in  hand,  followed  its  mysterious  throbbings  across  the  j)ampas 
or  the  cordilleras  till  it  guided  him  into  rest  and  peace  in  believing. 

VMOXtl  reprints,  we  are  glad  to  sei*  a  new  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  of  Modern  An^/ican  Thcohnjij  :  (diajdcra  on  Cole- 
rnl(je.  Hare,  Joireff,  Maurice^  Kijnjrlef/ :  and  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice  and  Atonement,  liy  tin'  l\ev.  flames  II.  bigg.  (Alexandei’ 
llovlin,  raterno.ster  Row.)  This  is  a  concise;  and  ch'ar  statement  of 
modern  theologioal  oi»inioii  from  tin*  Aiininiaii  stand-])oint.  AVe  cor- 
(lially  <’oinmend  this  book  to  those  who  an;  desirous  of  obtaining 
.<omo  knowledge  of  the  modern  controversy.  W(*.  know  nom;  of  its 
kind  bettor,  d’he  author  is  well  ac([uainted  with  the  writings  of  tin; 
men  of  whom  he  Avrites.  lb*  (mb'rs  into  their  nietlnul  heartily.  It 
is  a  ino.st  interesting,  and,  for  its  si/.e,  a  very  competent  book. 

^tllbl^T,  the  Liijht  of  the  iro/7(/ ;  Uihlical  Studies  on  the  First 
Ten  Chapters  if  St.  John's  Gospel.  My  Rudolf  Messer,  1 ).!,). 
Translatc'd  from  the  (lerman  by  ^1.  (1.  Huxtabh*.  (Kdinburgh  : 
r.  and  T.  ( dark.)  This  is  the  title  of  a  book  which,  although  not 
large,  s])eaks  to  ms,  wln*rev(;r  we  have  opened  it,  Avith  great  freshness 
and  Ix'anty.  It  contains  the  marroAV  and  material  of  much  thought  ainl 
ilevotion  ;  the  sj)irit  of  a  reven'iit  scholar  a]>pears  in  (;V(*ry  l)age  ;  and 
Avithout  any  of  tin'  encumbrance's  of  jddlology  and  e  ritieism,  so  valu¬ 
able  to  the  student,  but  often  so  int('i‘e('ptiv('  to  ordinary  readers  of 
the  stream  and  succe'.ssion  of  the  author’s  style,  and  ev('n  1<j  the  full 
iloAV  el  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

ONM  of  (he  most  beautiful  volumes,  even  of  Afessrs  Nelson’s  ordi¬ 
narily  beautiful  books,  is  77n:  Ihunpietiiaj  House  ;  or,  Coinntu- 
nion  Addresses.  J}y  ,1.  S.  Spencer,  D.D.  Author  of  a  ‘  Pastor’s 
Sketches’  (Thomas  Nelson  A  Sons).  It  is  a  volume  of  sacra¬ 
mental  meditations.  Dr.  Si)encer’s  name  Avill  gnarantet*  to  the 
reader  the  fulness  of  evangelical  seidiment  contained  in  its  brightly- 
printed  pages — the  sacramental  spirit  gloAvs  along  evt'iy  lino.  Such 
a  book  is  greatly  needed.  Revolting  from  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  ^lass, 
that  horrible  impiety,  many  protest  ants  apjiroach  the  table  of  our 
bord  with  sad  un])reparedness.  The  sc'rvict*  of  the  Lord’s  8uj>per 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  ns  one  of  tlu'  coldest  services  of  the 
i^aTK'tuary.  Refusing  to  give  a  Aveek’s  ])reparaM'on  Aviih  the  (’hurch 
ot  Lughiud,  some  ministers  and  people  give  no  jireparation  at  all. 
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Wo  woulil  oonnsol  all  who  how  hefore  tills  most  hlossoil  ordlnanoo, 
Olio  of  tho  (Miiiroh’s  m«)st  ohoiiv  and  ])iv(doiis  privile^^os  and 
heraldries,  to  read  those  iiuHUtations  of  Ur.  Spoiiccr.  They  will  do 
much  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  holiness,  and  clothe  the  mind  in 
feelings  suitable  to  the  most  solemn  and  hallowed  of  all  the  .services 
of  the  sanctuary. 

1  1 can  do  no  more  than  call  our  reader's  attention  to  the  three 
\  \  exhaustive  volumes  of  Ur.  Ure,  on  iManufactures,  pul). 
IIsIumI  hv  .Mr.  Ilohn.  The  Cotton  }Fanu/<ictt(rr  of  Croat  Britain, 
Itirofttofotril  amt  lllurf rated ;  v'itli  an  iiitrodnrtorji  vimr  iff  dr  conijianu 
tiro  rtiitr  tn  fort  ofii  c/eo/Z/'o*.  J>y  the  hite  .\iulrew  Lre,  ^l.U.,  I’.R.S,, 
to  which  is  added,  .1  Snjffftconod,  r.imiplt'ttiaj  tlm  Sttdiriiotd  anti 
Mann  fart  n  rintf  inforiatitioa  tit  the  ^o'rrrnt  tuar.  By  1*.  L.  Siimnons, 
E.S.S.  In  two  volumes,  with  loO  oriijfinal  tiL^nri's.  (11.  (1.  Bohn, 
London).  Also,  Thr  Vltilorojthif  ttj  Maimjactnrt'r  •  or,  mi  B.i'ffusttttm 
of  the  Scivntifir,  Monil,  and  CUoiutirraaf  Kcouonin  oj  the  Fticfanj 
Sifxtrnt  iff  Croat  ilritaia.  By  the  late  Andrew  l"re,  ^I.U.,  F. K.S. 
'fliird  Edition.  Ctmtinned  in  its  details  to  the  ])resent  time*.  Hv 
1*.  L.  Simmons,  F.S.S.  ( H.  G.  Bohn).  It  will  be  sutlicient  to 
iinnition  these  volumes;  tlieir  character  is  well  known.  Mr.  Bohn 
hasineludeil  thmn  in  his  Scientific  Library,  and  has  thus])laced,  whal 
have  hitluM’to  bcim  most  costly  volumes,  within  the  reach  of  ail 
readers.  In  the  present  state  of  the  cotton  market  and  mannlhctiirc, 
it  may  Ih'  supposed  that  t  ven  millions  ol‘  persons  will  bi‘  desirous 
to  obtain  a  eh'ar  view  and  history  of  the  trade  in  these  volumes  ;  such 
a  view  is  most  admirably  and  comprehensively  ^iven. 

W/^E  have  a  line  book  for  tin*  boys,  in  ITj/Z/vs  Abroad  mid  Krouiatjf 
\  \  at  Iltoiio  (lloidslon  and  Wrif^dit).  ‘  The  Adventures  of  I’rir.ce 
l‘n*tty  in  tin*  Worhl  of  Insect  Wonders,’  de.served  i)ul)lication  hv 
itself.  A  little  correction,  with  illiisti-ations  sonn*what  of  tin*  same 
desi^Mi,  hut  a  little  better  in  execution,  and  it  would  make  a  deli,L,ditfnl 
lKK>k  for  the  youni:.  It  is  a  very  hapjiy  translation  of  Kirby  ami 
Spence’s  ‘  F.ntomolo^dcal  Uis<*overios  and  Excursions,’ with  language 
ainl  imagery  which  all  int«*lligent  youngsters  must  love.  And,  indeed, 
we  do  injustii’c  to  this  admirable  fairy  tale,  by  limiting  it  to  such  an 
ainlience.  Should  any  of  our  ri*aders  be  desirous  of  making  the 
acipiaintanci*  of  our  wond(*rful  ‘  fellow  mortals’ of  tlni  insect  world, 
and  seeing  in  a  familiar  ainl  honn*ly  missing  link  kind  of  fashion,  the 
ins  and  outs  of  their  i  xtraordinary  habitations,  we  advise  them  to 
tollow  Brinet*  Pretty  in  his  graml  tour,  d’ln*  author  has  no  doubt  hoeii 
imlebted  to  that  lM*autiful  Ixudc,  *  The  Kpisod(*s  of  lns(*ct  Life,’  although 
no  reterence  is  made  to  it.  'lie*  vt»lume  contains  also  tin*  trm*.  story  ot 
Reynard  the  Vo\,  ami  many  anotln*!*  please.nt  allair.  It  is  an  admir¬ 
able  b(H)k  for  young  folks  wdiost?  heads  are  set  on  the  right  wav. 


